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I.     SUMMARY 

T^Fhile  not  a  new  idea,  the  demand  that  institutions   of  higher 
education  do  something  about  the  problems   of  the  cities   generated 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  during  the  1960's.     Unrest  xjithin  the 
University  and  in  the  City  provoked  a  number  of  programs  and  projects 
XiThich  attempted  to  bring  the  resources  of  the  University  to  bear 
on  different  aspects   of  urban  life,  and  even  sometimes  to  make 
these  resources  available  to  city-dwellers.     These  activities 
stimulated  further  discussion  and  controversy.     The  accompanying 
bibliography  is  an  attempt  to  bring  together  those  contributions 
to  this   literature  which  might  be  useful  for  those  who  have  to  plan 
the  role  of  the  Universitjr  in  the  City  in  the  new  context  of  the 
1970 's. 

The  basic  concern  of  the  literature  reviexj  is  to  analyze  what 
the  different  writers  have  to  contribute  to  the  self -understanding 
of  planners  of  institutions  and  systems  of  higher  education.     There 
is  an  interaction  between  this  self -understanding  and  planning  the 
response  of  institutions   of  higher  education  to  urban  problems.     It 
is  almost  impossible  to  construct  a  viable  theory  of  higher  education 
planning  without  a  clear,  consistent  view  of  the  place  of  higher 
education  in  our  urban  society  and  of  the  planner's  particular 
institution  or  system  in  its  immediate  environment .     At  the  same 
time,  the  planning  of  practical  activities  trhich  affect  the  urban 
environment  requires  an  adequate  theory,  an  objective  self -under- 
standing of  the  urban-university  interface. 

It  is  asserted,  but  admittedly  not  proven,   in  the  rev±e\^  essay 
that  planners  lack  this  self-\mderstanding.     Evidence  for  this 
assertion  is  found  in  an  examination  of  alternative  theoretical 
bases  for  planning  the  urban -university  interface. 
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The  essay  also  starts  with  the  assumption  that  the  notion 
that  the  University  should  make  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
resolution  of  urban  problems   implies  that  it  must  do  more  than  it 
does  in  the  course  of  carrying  out  its  day-to-day  operations.     Just 
being  an  institution  of  higher  education  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  just   "taking  care  of  business"  is  not  enough.     This 
assumption  conflicts  with  what  is  called   "the  conceit  of  the  univer- 
sity," the  notion  that  the  historical  development  of  the  university 
and  the  contemporary  institutional  forms  which  embody  that  history 
are  grounded  immanent  laws,  which  might  interact  with  but  are 
basically  independent  of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  imfolding  of 
the  history  of  society  at  large. 

With  regard  to  issues  raised  in  the  literature  of  the  60's, 
this  conceit  tends  to  cut  two  ways  :     im-fardly,   in  calls  for  the 
University  to  withdraw  from  the  chaos  of  the  City;   outwardly,   in 
exhortations  to  the  University  to  save  the  City  because  it  alone 
stands  above  the  forces  which  threaten  the  stability  of  the  City. 
One  basic  conclusion  of  the  literature  revievr  is  that  all  the 
proposals   looked  at  assume,  in  one  way  or  other,  that  the  Uni- 
versity is  a  free-wheeling  institution  in  society.     V/hile  the 
essay  does  not  attempt  to  prove  that  tliis   is  a  false  notion, 
evidence  is  presented  in  Section  D  which  tends  to  contradict  the 
conceit  of  the  \iniversity. 

The  review  notes  that  this  conceit  is  also  antagonistic  to 
the  notion  of  planning  the  urban -university  interface  because  it 
ascribes  an   "independent  valuation"  to  the  University,  the   "idea 
of  the  University."     The  failure  of  planners  to  confront  this 
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conceit  in  coming  to  a  self -understanding  might  explain  the  gap 
in  the  theory  of  planning  higher  education  mentioned  in  Part  10  of 
Section  A  and  the  derivative  character  of  descriptions  of  the 
interface  planning  process  noted  in  Part  3  of  Section  E.     The 
review  does  not  explore  this  hypothesis,  however. 

Another  conclusion  which  can  be  made  from  the  revievj  of  the 
literature  is  that  planners  should  be  aware  of  the  dangers   inherent 
in  definitions  of  the  virban -university  interface  which  are  based 
on  concepts  like  "shared  goals,"  "needs,"  and  "problems." 

Finally,   it  should  be  noted  that  this  review  was  written  before 
publication  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  report.  The  Camp'us  and  the 
City;     Maximizijig  Assets  and  Reducing  Liabilities    (i4cGraw-Hill, 
December  1972),  and  before  receipt  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
report,  University-Community  Tension  and  Urban  Campus  Form,  Volume  1, 
hj  Robert  L.  Carroll,  Hayden  B.  May,  and  Samuel  V.  Noe,  Jr. 
(October  1972). 
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II.     REVIE17  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

A .     Tovrards  a  Self -Understanding 

This  revievr  is  addressed  to  planners  who  have  to  deal  vrith 
institutions  of  hife,her  education  in  an  urban  society.     The  lit- 
erature uses  the  phrase,    "the  University  in  the  City,"  to  refer 
to  a  sin§>le  college  or  university  in  a  particular  city,  to   "inner 
city"  institutions,  to  the  institutions  in  a  metropolitan  region, 
and  to  the  collectivity  of  institutions  of  higher  education  in  a 
society.     ^Tiile  at  times  our  focus  will  shift  to  reflect  these 
ambiguities,  the  underlying  concern  of  this  revieir  is  to  examine 
this  literature  for  what  it  can  contribute  to  a  theory  of  planning 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  an  urban  society.     This  theory 
is  conceived  as  the  self -understanding  of  planners,  those  who  work 
for  Federal,  state,  and  metropolitan  governments  as  well  as  those 
employed  by  state-wide  sj'steras  and  individual  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

At  present  such  planners  in  America  lack  a  self -understanding. 
Both  institutions  of  higher  education  and  planners,   in  whatever 
institutions  they  work,  receive  many  role  messages.     They  lack  the 
means  of  filtering,   interpreting,   and  acting  upon  such  messages. 
The  literatiire  under  review  can  be  regarded  as  the  vehicle  for  many 
of  these  messages,  particularly  those  emanating  frcm  leading  groups 
and  intellectuals.     At  the  same  time  it  reflects  the  lack  of  self- 
understanding  of  the  intended  recipients,  many  of  whom  are  also 
members  of  the  same  leading  strata.     Overall,  the  literatxire  gives 
the  impression  of  oscillating  between  strident  calls  for  the  Univer- 
sity to  solve  all  the  problems  of  the  City  and  muckraking  exposes 
of  the  self-serving  nature  of  many  of  these  calls,  as  well  as  of  the 

ways   in  which  universities  actually  exacerbate  the  problems  of  the 
City. 
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As  Tfill  be  seen,  much  of  the  literature  is   imbued  with  the 
rhetoric   of  the  Great  Society.     The  ideas  and  programs   it  discusses 
were  likei/xise  responses  to  certain  social  forces.     George  Nash,  for 
instance,  traces  the  causes  of  university  involvement  in  solving 
the  problems  of  the  city  to  the  War  on  Poverty,  the  Great  Society 
programs  for  higher  education,  the  riots  in  the  ghetto,  and  the 
rebellion  on  the  campuses.      (6.3ii)-«-    A  number  of  other  observers 
also  see  the  increase  of  university  activity  in  the  sixties  as  a 
response  to  student  and  Third  World  \inrest.      (e.g.,  Samuel  Jackson 
(6.19,5)5  ^J^d  Patricia  Gross   (8.1).     Most  of  the  observers  look 
upon  this  unrest  as  a  disturbance  in  a  basically  stable  community, 
rather  than  as  a  challenge  to  the  ability  of  those  in  pcuxer  to  deal 
with  the  problems  faced  by  that  commtinity.     Related  to  this  out- 
look is  the  tendency  to  reduce  the  urban -university  interface  to 
the  technical  question  of  gathering,   interpreting  and  disseminating 
information.     This   is  not  the  same  as  achieving  a  self -understanding 
about  the  relationships  betvreen  campus  and  community. 

Therefore,   it  would  be  well  for  us  to  begin  by  looking  over 
some  of  the  theories  which  have  been  used  or  which  have  been  pro- 
posed for  use  by  planners  and  universities  for  arriving  at  a  self- 
understanding,  for  filtering  the  role  messages,  the  constituency 
demands,  the  social  problems  or  needs  which  are  communicated  to 
them.     In  examining  these  theories  it  is  essential  to  keep  the 
follovring  questions  in  mind:     who  chooses?     for  whom?     In  the 
theories  we  will  look  at  this  basic  interpersonal  concern  tends  to 
be  obscured  by  categories  which  hide  the  relations  between  and 
amon^  people  which  are  our  basic  concern.    We  will  look  at  seven 


*    References  in  parentheses  refer  to  items  in  the  bibliography. 
Footnotes  follovr  the  article. 
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theories:  the  university  as  an  entrepreneur  or  econcmic  enterprise, 
the  theory  of  tho  public  household,  the  theory  of  the  educational 
and  scientific  estate,  role  theory  fran  social  psychology,  organiz- 
ation theory,  interorganization  theory,  and  the  theory  of  educational 
planning. 
1,  The  University  as  faitrenreneur 

There  are  t^-ro  ways  of  looking  upon  the  university  as  an 
entrepreneur  or  economic  enterprise.  The  first  is  that  of  neo- 
classical economics.  If  ire  look  upon  the  university  solely  as  a 
firm  in  the  sense  Hilton  Friedman  gives  to  that  term,  we  might 
have  to  end  ovx   discussion  right  here,  at  least  as  long  as  we 
maintain  the  implicit  assumption  that  an  active  role  in  the  city 
entails  more  than  "taking  care  of  business."  For  as  he  states 
in  Capitalism  and  Freedom,  "In  such  an  economy  (a  market  eccncxny), 
there  is  one  and  only  one  social  responsibility  for  business -to  use 
its  profits  and  engage  in  activities  designed  to  increase  its 
profits  so  long  as  it  stays  within  the  rules  of  the  game,  which  is 
to  say,  engages  in  open  smd  free  competition,  without  deception  or 
fraud."  (2.1iO,133)  But  the  market  point  of  view  can  be  used  to 
construct  a  theory  of  the  urban -university  interface,  Joseph  Lewis, 
for  instance,  argues: 

Another  way  to  look  at  what  is  happening  would  be  to  observe 
that  colleges  and  universities  are  enterprises  that  respond 
to  market  opportunity.  They  tejid  to  train  the  sorts  of  peo- 
ple society  wishes  to  employ  in  rCTxarding  ways.  In  so  doing 
rei'fard  opportunities  within  the  university  are  created.  An 
external  demand  or  market  of  sufficient  size  creates  an  in- 
ternal mechanism  within  a  responding  university  for  meeting 
it.  An  interaction  occurs  betvreen  the  external  and  internal 
market  that  enables  participants  to  move  between  practice, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  teaching  and  research  on  the  other.  Or 
even  more  frequently,  to  advise  practioners  as  consultants 
and  advisors  while  operating  in  the  tmiversity  world  of 
teaching,  research  and  'production  management'  (the  produc- 
tion being  managed  turns  out  a  mix  of  analj-sts,  researchers, 
practitioners  and  teachers,  plus  research  and  analysis  services. 
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and  products,  or  sometimes  experiment,  invention  and  develop- 
ment.) This  is  a  self -reinforcing  loop  and  promotes  the 
groT-rth  of  both  markets,  once  established,  and  reduces  the 
tensions  that  otherwise  exist  between  the  world  of  practice 
and  academe.  (3B'hB>   viii). 

Lewis  does  not  see  the  \miversities  acting  in  response  to 
market  opportunities  as  "single  hierarchies  or  corporate  entities 
but  more  as  arcades  within  which  individual  entrepreneurs  conduct 
their  separate  enterprises."  The  two  markets  which  concern  Lewis, 
and  which  are  important  to  our  discussion,  are  what  he  terms  the 
"national  security  affairs  market"  and  the  "urban  affairs  market." 
The  former  is  centralized  in  the  federal  government,  powerful,  and 
possesses  an  over-abundance  of  resources!  the  latter  is  diffuse, 
X\reak,  and  noticeably  lacking  in  sufficient  resources  to  meet  its 
"needs."  I'vTiile  Lewis  is  concerned  about  increasing  the  floxf  of 
resources  to  the  urban  affairs  market,  he  treats  the  interaction 
among  the  university  and  these  two  markets  as  a  fact  of  life.  I'lhen 
we  look  at  James  Ridgewayfe  The  Closed  Corporation,  we  will  see 
someone  who  raises  questions  about  the  values  implicit  in  these 
interactions . 

This  economic  enterprise  theory  of  the  university  employs  such 
categories  as  economic  sectors  (public,  private),  levels  of  govern- 
ment (federal,  state,  local),  effective  demand,  goals  and  object- 
ives. Using  these  concepts  Lewis  analyzes  vrhat  is  happening  in 
the  cities  in  the  following  ways 

It  is  the  aggregate,  acciomulating  daily  decisions  of  the  private 
sector  which  detennine  the  form  and  content  of  urbanization  in 
the  United  States .  It  is  true  these  are  made  in  a  total  per- 
ceived context  which  includes  constraints  and  incentives  pre- 
sented by  the  words  and  actions  of  governments  as  vrell  as  these 
balances  of  advantage  and  cost,  presented  by  the  market  place 
and  social  reckonings.  But  the  bulk  of  economic  pcarer  is  pri- 
vate. And  government  can  affect  but  is  not  the  arbiter  of 
social  costs  and  gains.  The  effects  are  evident  enough.  It 
is,  fundamentally,  the  nature  of  its  enterprise  that  gives  a 
NevT  York,  Miami  or  Los  Angeles  its  character.  Our  public. 
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rminicipal  and  regional  plans  are  substantially  hcnored  in  the 
breach  because  they  are  not  made  and  do  not  have  sufficient 
poT-rer  in  the  areas  where  the  operational  decisions  are  raade 
that  determine  v/hat  will  really  happen....     (l)t  is  a  function 
of  governments  to  so  arrange  incentive  systems  and  ccnstraints 
that  the  private  decisions  will  make  econcmic  sense  if  they 
also  serve  or  at  least  do  not  subvert  a  defined  public  good. 
(3$.U5,  xiv). 

It  is  an  important  function  of  the  universities  to  provide 
policy  analysis  to  aid  government  in  performing  this  function. 
These  analysts  are  constrained  by  the   "nature"  of  the  "public  goal 
setting  process,"  a   "nature"  irhich  Lei-Tis  does  not  analyze.     The  key 
problem  which  Lei^ris  sees  is  that  the  publics  which  demand  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state  and  local  governments  are  not  willing,  he  asserts, 
to  pay  the  market  price  for  such  services.     Therefore,  these  govern- 
ments are  unable  to  present  an  effective  demand  for  such  policy 
analysts . 

He  senses  that  the  publics  might  be  correct  in  not  being  willing 
to  pay  for  such  services.     "Alternatives  of  public  form  and  structure, 
of  shifts   in  the  partitions   of  public  and  private  roles  in  society's 
functioning,  abandonment  of  efforts  to  save  or  restore  old  forms   of 
urbanization,  may  all  be  better  bets  to  match  the  public  gropings 
towards  consensus."     He  hopes  that  the  infusion  of  larger  numbers   of 
skilled  neir  men  at  these  levels  of  the  public  sector  could  be  more 
potent  in  learning  hovi  to  move  than  the  placing  of  them  elsewhere. 
"These  men  could  eventually  be  the  key  to  movement  tci-fard  nev 
directions  if  they  see  the  ones  we  new  follow  to  be  defective." 
(35«U5,xvii).-       I  should  hope  that  by  1971  Lex^is  would  have  been 
more  avrare  of  the  sexism  in  his  use  of  the  word   "men."     That  he 
has  not  escaped  the  elitist  bias   cf  so  much  of  this  literature  is 
not  so  surprising. 
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Another  variant  of  entrepreneurial  understanding  of  the 
university  can  be  found  in  Roland  Warren's  theory  of  the  social 
entrepreneur  in  the  coiranunity  vievred  as  a  quasi-market.     Warren's 
categories  are:     entrepreneural  function,   financers,  acceptors, 
exchange,  and  survival  needs.     In  this  theory  the  social  entrepreneur- 
like the  classical  market  entrepreneur  -  takes  an  idea,   gets  the 
capital  for  it,   gathers  the  labor,   and  sells   it  on  the   "market." 
This  theory  could  be  taken  normatively  as  a  suggestion  for  hoirr  the 
■university  should  operate  in  the  city  or  as  a  possible  explanation 
of  such  activities  as   its  extension  services. 

2.     The  Theory  of  the  Public  Household 

The  next  theory  which  might  provide  a  basis  for  the  self- 

understanding  of  planners  in  the  urban -university  interface  is  the 

theory  of  public  finance  as  found  in  Mus grave's  book  of  the  same 

title.     The  basis  for  applying  a  theory  of  the  public  household  to 

universities  can  be  found  in  Laurence  Veysey's  The  Bnergence  of  the 

American  University. 

Only  if  one  ignores  the  insistence  of  many  American  parents 
upon  their  children's  success,   only  if  one  forgets  the  invest- 
ment of  long  and  arduous  labor  for  higher  degrees  on  the  part 
of  perspective  professors,  can  one  define  the  American  univer- 
sity as  a  truly  "volimtary"  association.     Gne  did  not  take  up 
life  in  the  university,  whether  as  student  or  teacher,  as  one 
takes  up  a  casual  hobby  or  civic  interest.     Consequences  of 
resignation,  to  be  sure,  were  by  no  means  as  dire  as  in  the 
extreme  instance  of  the  nation-state,  but  the  record  of  aca- 
demic behavior  offers  more  parallels  to  the  problems  of  gov- 
ernment in  the   "high"  sense  that  it  does  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  voluntary  interest  group.     The  university  -  in  many 
respects  like  the  hospital  and  the  factory  -  falls  into  an 
in-between  category  of  the  partially  compulsory  institution, 
one  which  Tocqueville  failed  to  foresee  and  which  has  bee  one 
increasingly  essential  in  the  lives  of  most  Americans .  ■ 
(1.17,  331) 
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Ilusgrave's  categories  include  such  concepts  as  allocation, 
distribution,  stabilizr.ticn,  social  iiants  and  preferences,  efficiency, 
equity.     The  market  theories  discussed  about  dealt  primarily  with 
university  outputs  to  which  the   "exclusion  principle"  could  apply. 
That  is,  there  are  some  activities  from  vrhich  the  university  can 
exclude  people  unless  they  pay  the  price  the  university  demands. 
There  are  other  products   of  university  activities  and  activities 
themselves  to  vrhich  the  exclusion  principle  cannot  apply.      "People 
who  do  not  pay  for  the  services  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  benefits 

that  result;  and  since  they  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  benefits, 

2 
they  will  not  enj^age  in  voluntary  payments . "       A  prime  example  of 

such  an  output  J£  the  production  of  information  and  ideas .     The 

university  can  charge  a  price  for  people  to  come  listen  to  a 

professor  in  a  classroom,  but  the  university  often  cannot  charge  a 

price  for  the  use  of  the  teacher's  ideas.     Itusgrave  calls  the  want 

for  such  goods  a  "social  want,"  and  argues  that  such  wants  cannot 

be  filled  by  the  market.     Such  wants  present  two  difficTilties  for 

those  vrho  are  dravring  up  the  budget  of  the  public,   or  in  this  case 

semi-public,  household:     first,  the  budget-maker  does  not  know  the 

"true"  preferences  of  the  consumer;  second,  even  if  the   "true" 

preferences  of  individuals  could  be  known,  budget  makers  would  not 

have  any  single  vray  of  drawing  up  the  biidget  which  would  be  most 

efficient,   in  the  economist's  sense  of  efficiency.     The  application 

of  Musgrave's  paradigm  to  the  university  raises  a  number  of  questions 

which  planners  constantly  face,  and  which  are  implicit  in  much  of 

the  literature.     How  does  a  university  get  its  constituents  to 

reveal  their  preferences?     Do  people  know  what  they  need?     How  does 

the  university  know  vrhether  they  know?     How  does  the  university 

validate  its  kno\* ledge  of  preferences?    Are   "urban  problems"  due  to 

lack  of  information  about  what  people   "really"  need? 
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3.     The  Educational  and  Scientific  Estate 

Actually,  the  question  of  whether  people  kna-j  what  they  need 

is  somewhat  out  of  place  in  iliisgrave's  context.     It  is  hoviever  the 

starting  point  for  Galbraith's  theory  of   "the  educational  and 

scientific  estate,"  our  third  possible  soiirce  for  a  self -understanding. 

A  fexiT  of  the  important  categories  in  this  theory  are:     poi'Ter, 

control,   or  influence  over  inputsj  statusj  social  innovationj  and 

the  technostructure.     The  technostructure ; 

is  a  collective  and  imperfectly  defined  entity.  "It  includes, 
ho^^rever,  only  a  small  proportion  of  those  who,  as  participants, 
contribute  information  to  group  decisions."  This  latter  group 
is  very  large,  it  extends  from  the  most  senior  officials  of 
the  corporation  to  x-jhere  it  meets,  at  the  outer  perimeter,  the 
ifhite  and  blue  collar  workers  whose  function  is  to  conform 
more  or  less  mechanically  to  instructions  or  routine.  It 
embraces  all  who  bring  specialized  knowledge,  talent  or 
e^rperience  to  group  dec  is  ion -making.  This,  not  the  management, 
is  the  guiding  intelligence-the-brain-of  the  enterprise. 
(2.I42,  82) 

According  to  Galbraith,  the  technostructure  is  extremely 

dependent  upon  educators  and  research  scientists,  collectively 

known  as  the  "educational  and  scientific  estate."  This  estate 

supplies  the  trained  manpovrer  and  the  steady  flow  of  scientific, 

technological,  and  social  innovations  which  the  technostructure 

requires.  He  sees  this  dependence  as  a  source  of  power  for  the 

educational  and  scientific  estate  to  change  society  for  the 

"better."  Tlhy  should  this  estate  feel  the  need  to  work  for  such 

social  change?  For  one  thing,  large  segments  of  the  estate, 

especially  those  associated  with  the  cultural  sciences,  feel  that 

service  to  the  technostructure  "corrupts"  the  integrity  of 

scholarship.  For  another,  educators  and  scientists  are  somehow 

above  manipulation  and  able  to  see  through  the  media  the  techno- 

structxire  employes  to  manage  demand  for  its  goods  and  services . 
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"The  econony  for  its  success  requires  organized  public  bamboozlonent. 
At  the  same  time  it  nurtures  a  growing  class  which  feels  itself 
superior  to  such  bamboozlement  and  deplores  it  as  intellectually 
corrupt."     (2.U2,  302) 

The   "nevr  industrial  system"  is  peculiarly  able  to  create  social 
goals  which  reflect  its  needs .     At  the  same  time  it  attempts  to 
maintain  the  dominant  vlevi  that  these  needs  originate  from  a 
pre-existing  human  nature  and  are  not  synthesized  by  society. 
Galbraith  sees  himself  as  the  great  debvmker  of  such  a  vie^f.     And 
he  sees  the  role  of  the  educational  and  scientific  estate  similarly. 
Intellectuals  must  assume  the  political  task  of  fighting  to  fulfill 
those  needs  xrhich  the  people  do  not  perceive,   given  their  present 
state  of  mystification.     The  estate  has  the  task  and  the  ability 
to  reverse  the  tendency  tox-fards  public  squalor  amidst  private 
affluence,  the  theme  of  his  earlier  work  The  Affluent  Society. 
These  needs  arise  particularly  in  the  areas  of  ecology  and 
aesthetics.     The  latter  area  presents   goals  which  both  conflict 
with  the  needs  of  the  industrial  system  and  transcend  it.      (2.U2, 
350-360) 

Using  these  categories  Galbraith  formulates  the  questicn  of 

the  role  of  colleges  and  universities  in  the  "new  industrial  state" 

as  a  choice . 

Colleges  and  universities  can  serve  the  needs  of  the  techno- 
structure  and  reinforce  the  ^oals  of  the  industrial  system. 
They  can  train  the  people  and  cultivate  the  attitudes  which 
insure  technological  advance,  allow  for  effective  planning 
and  insure  acquiescence  in  the  management  of  consumer  and  pub- 
lic demand.  And  they  can  affirm  the  policy  images,  including 
those  on  foreign  policy,  that  the  latter  requires .  This  is  the 
line  of  least  resistance;  it  will  be  the  consequence  of  a  purely 
passive  response  by  educators  to  the  development  of  the  indus- 
trial system.  It  will  be  the  consequence  of  the  orthodox  view 
by  the  educator  of  his  role.  Cr  colleges  and  universities  can 
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strongly  assert  the  values  and  goals  of  educated  men  -  those 
that  serve  not  the  production  of  goods  and  associated  planning 
but  the  intellectual  and  artistic  development  of  man.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  there  is  a  choice.  (2.1^2,  383-38U) 

Colleges  and  universities  hold  the  trump  card.  They  produce  the 
essential  factor  of  productionj  educated  labor. 

Galbraith  asserts  "only  the  innocent  reformer  and  the  obtuse 
conservative  imagine  the  state  to  be  an  instrument  of  change  apart 
from  the  interests  and  aspirations  of  those  who  comprise  it." 
(2.1;2,  386)  Therefore,  he  argues  that  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to 
the  intellectuals  for* the  necessary  political  initiative  to  assert 
society's  "real"  needs.  How  these  intellectuals  are  able  to  trans- 
cend the  class  structure  of  the  industrial  system,  which  he  des- 
cribes, Galbraith  does  not  bother  to  explain.  His  implicit  assumpt- 
ion, most  evident  in  his  discussion  of  aesthetics,  seems  to  be  that 
the  world  of  ideas,  the  world  of  the  intellectuals,  is  somehow 
independent  of  the  system  of  production.  Their  initiation  into 
this  higher  realm  lays  a  heavy  burden  upon  members  of  the  educational 
and  scientific  estate. 

In  fact,  no  intellectual,  no  artist,  no  educator,  no  scientist 
can  allo^i  himself  the  convenience  of  doubting  his  responsib- 
ility. For  the  goals  that  are  now  important  there  are  no  other 
saviors .  In  a  scientifically  exacting  world  scientists  must 
assume  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  science  and 
technology.  For  custody  of  the  aesthetic  dimension  of  life 
there  is  no  substitute  for  the  artist .  The  individual  member 
of  the  educational  and  scientific  estate  may  wish  to  avoid 
responsibilitj'-j  but  he  cannot  justify  it  by  the  claim  of  higher 
commitment.  (2.1i2,  391-392)   (emphasis  added) 

For  all  its  emphasis  on  planning,  Galbraith 's  soteriology  gives 
little  guidance  to  universities  and  colleges  in  formulating  their 
goals  for  society,  as  opposed  to  those  goals  put  forth  by  the  in- 
dustrial system  and  the  technostructure .  The  irony  of  the  theory 
of  the  educational  and  scientific  estate  is  that  it  is  a  non- 
operational  theory.  The  only  internal  basis  for  putting  it  into 
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practice  seems  to  be  the  power  of  the  estate  in  the  new  industrial 
system,  unless  one  wants  to  take  Galbraith's  dicta  as  guides  for  action. 

This   limitation  may  be  due  to  the  implicit  question  which  we 
stated  was  the  basis  for  Galbraith's  theory:     whether  people  in  fact 
knovr  what  they  really  need?     Galbraith  is  attempting  to  undermine 
the  doninant  neoclassical  paradigm  of  his  discipline,  what  Kenneth 
Boulding  calls   "the  immaculate  conception  of  preference  patterns." 
But  for  seme  "...the  issue  is  not  whether  the  prevailing  social  and 
econonic  order  plays  a  prominent  part  in  molding  people's  values, 
volitions,  and  preferences.     On  this — ^Robinson  Crusoe  having  finally 
departed  frooa  economics '  textbodcs  to  his  proper  insular  habitat — 
there  is  a  nearly  unanimous  consensus  among  serioiis  students  of  the 
problem.     The  issue  is  rather  the  kind  of  social  and  economic  or^^er 
that  does  the  molding,  the  kind  of  values,  volitions,   and  pre- 
ferences which  it  instills   into  the  people  under  its  sway.""^ 
Galbraith  tends  to  elide  the  tvo  issues . 

U.     The   "Conceit  of  the  University" 

Galbraith's  theory  is  an  example  of  an  historical  phencnencn 
which  might  be  termed  the   "conceit  of  the  universities,"  analogous 
to  the   "conceit  of  nations"  mentioned  by  the  Italian  philosopher 
Vico.     "On  the  conceit  of  nations,  there  is  a  golden  saying  of 
Diodorus  Siculus .     Every  nation,  according  to  him,  whether  Greek  or 
Barbarian,  has  had  the  same  conceit  that  it,  before  all  other  nations, 
invented  the  comforts  of  human  life,  and  that  its  remembered  history 
goes  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  world." 
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This  conceit  imderlay  at  least  two  of  the  foiir  contending 

self -understandings  which  Laurence  Veysey  analyzed  in  the  rise  of 

the  American  university.  I  am  referring  to  what  he  calls  the 

"research"  and  the  "liberal  culture"  schools.  The  "proponents  of 

culture"  insisted  upon  a  special  role  as  arbiters  of  civilization. 

(1.17,  2li)  Thorstein  Veblen  is  one  of  the  foremost  proponents  of 

the  latter  school.  His  famotis  definition  of  the  university  is 

"a  body  of  mature  scholars  and  scientists,  the  'faculty' — ^with 

xfhatever  plant  and  other  equipment  may  be  identally  serve  as 

applicances  for  their  work  in  any  given  case."  (2.93^  13)  For  Veblen 

the  issue  of  the  university's  role  in  society  is  internalized  in 

the  question  of  the  role  of  teaching  in  the  university.  "Hence  the 

instruction  that  falls  legitimately  under  the  hand  of  the  university 

man  is  necessarily  subsidiary  and  incidental  to  the  work  of  inquiry, 

and  it  can  effectually  be  carried  on  only  by  such  a  teacher  as  is 

himself  occupied  with  the  scrutiny  of  what  knowledge  is  already  in 

hand  and  with  pvishing  the  inquiry  to  further  gains."  (2.93*  13) 

The  education  of  people  for  careers  and  citizenship  is,  therefore, 

not  a  proper  f -unction  of  the  university. 

Citizenship  is  a  larger  and  more  substantial  category  than 
scholarshipi  and  the  furtherance  of  civilized  life  is  a  larger 
and  more  serious  interest  than  the  pursuit  of  knovxledge  for  its 
ot-m  idle  sake.  But  the  proportions  which  the  quest  of  know- 
ledge is  latterly  assuming  in  the  scheme  of  civilized  life 
require  that  the  establishments  to  which  this  interest  is 
committed  should  not  be  charged  with  extraneous  duties |  part- 
icularly not  with  extraneous  matters  that  are  themselves  of 
such  grave  consequence  as  this  training  for  citizenship  and 
in  practical  affairs.  These  are  too  serious  a  range  of  duties 
to  be  taken  care  of  as  a  side-issue,  by  a  seminary  of  learning, 
the  members  of  whose  faculty,  if  they  are  fit  for  their  oxm 
special  x-rork,  are  not  men  of  affairs  or  adepts  in  worldly 
wisdom."  (2.93,  13-15) 
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In  these  two  schools  we  see  the  two  aspects  of  the  ccnceit 
of  the  university  which  have  becane  merged  in  Galbraith.     On  the 
one  hand,  the  vmiversity  is  tinderstood  as  the  last  outpost  of 
civilization.     On  the  other,  the  tuniversity 's  role  is  not  so  total 
as   it  is  so  special  that  it  must  be  preserved  and  not  sullied  by 
extraneous  interests .     There  is  thus  a  tendency  in  self -understandings 
based  on  this  conceit,   even  in  Galbraith 's,  to  move  in  two  directions. 
Outward  to  change  society,  to  civilize  the  ura-rashed;  and  invreird,  to 
work  to  preserve  the  last  sphere  of  civilization  in  a  decaying 
society. 

The  conceit  of  the  university  and  the  \inder lying  tension  bet- 
ween its  two  moments  is  reflected  in  much  of  the  current  literature. 
Consider  for  example  Paul  Goodman's  book.  The  Coran-unity  of  Scholars, 
which  was  so  influential  in  the  developnent  of  the  student  movonent 
in  the  sixties  and  thus  on  the  concern  for  the  role  of  the  university 
in  the  city.     Fe  begins  his  discussion,  by  exploring  the  ir.plicati(ms 
of  looking  at  the  university  as   if  it  were  a   "walled  city." 

The  wall  itself,  the  separateness,   is  inevitable  -  until  society 
itself  becomes  an  international  city  of  peace.     For  the  cultxire 
of  the  scholars   is   inevitably  foreign:     it  is  international  and 
ccmprises  the  past,  present,  and  future.     The  language,  even 
though  the  scholars  speak  English  instead  of  Latin,   has 
different  rules  of  truth  and  evidence  that  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded when  it  happens  to  be  convenient.     The  scholars  ccne 
from  all  parts  and  do  not  easily  abide  the  local  prejudices. 
They  cannot  always  fly  the  national  flag.      (3.15,   5) 

The  university  is  then  defined  by  its  foreignness,  and  the 
question  of  the  university  in  society  bee  ones  one  of  what  trans- 
actions take  place  between  society  and  an  alien  culture.     In 
Goodman's  scheme  one  would  expect  conflict  between  the  ccmmunity 
of  scholars  and  the  State.     Why     then,  he  asks,  did  there  exist  at 
the  time  he  was  writing  in  the  early  sixties  so  much  harmonj'-  with 
the  State  and  its  goals.     He  proposes  that  the  answer  to  this 
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question  can  be  found  in  the  encroachment  of  the  administration 

upon  the  commvmity  of  scholars,  turning  universities  into  "little 

models  of  the  Organized  System  itself."  The  administration  is 

founded  on  the  self -understanding  of  the  university  as  "a  teaching 

machine."  (3.15^  8)  Goodman  bases  his  theory  of  "community  of 

scholars"  on  personal  relations. 

The  reason  that  these  scholarly  communities  have  not  been 

swalloi-red  up  by  "social  counterforces"  is  that  there  still  exists 

a  popular  sentiment  in  them  against  submitting  to  outside  powers. 

Looking  back  over  the  history  of  this  sentiment  Goodman  concludes 

that  there  is  a  "peculiar  constitutional  relation  between  the 

commxinity  of  scholars  and  society." 

Like  the  Church,  the  scholars  are  special  and  (ideally)  free 
in  society,  for  they  are  concerned  with  matters  prior  to  so- 
ciety and  beyond  society.  Education,  concerned  with  socializa- 
tion itself,  cannot  be  socialized!  and  the  future  of  mankind 
cannot  be  socialized.  But  unlike  the  Church,  the  scholars  do 
not  (ideally)  have  dogma  or  mortmain  on  property  and  they  do 
not  wield  a  coercive  povjer.  As  Kant  said,  they  have  an  'agree- 
ment' with  the  citizens:  to  free  the  mind.  Also  the  scholars 
are  this -xjor Idly,  not  magicians:  their  rite  is  the  Commence- 
ment into  society,  and  the  intellectual  virtues  are  active  in 
society.  (3.15,  39) 

Within  this  constitutional  framework  Goodman  sees  two  sets  of 

goals:  an  implicit  set  which  scholars  have  for  themselves,  and  an 

extrinsic  set  which  society  has  for  scholars.  He  lists  the  implicit 

goals  as  mastering  the  arts  and  sciences,  advancing  one's  career, 

coming  to  a  self-\anderstanding  of  one's  vocation  or  profession,  and 

haviag  a  conmunity  outside  the  institutions  of  the  family,  the  market, 

and  the  polity.  Society  expects  the  community  of  scholars  to  train 

the  next  generation  of  workers  with  the  accepted  attitudes  and  with 

apprcKimately  the  right  mix  of  skills  demanded  by  the  market,  to 

supply  the  leading  personnel  for  the  institutions  of  culture  and 

government,  and  to  provide  intellectual  substance  to  the  ideology 
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of  the  rulers.     "These  tvro  sets  of  aims,  scholastic  and  social,  are 
not  alvTays  compatible.     The  social  goals  are  not  arrays ,   or  even 
rarely,  the  ideal  goals  of  culture  and  hxmanity.     Society  is  often 
impatient  with  the  doctrines  and  morals  of  the  university  ccrammity." 
(3«15>  50)     Goodman  feels  that  society  would  be  wiser  and  vrould  avoid 
such  conflicts,   if  it  changed  its  goals  for  scholars  to  those  of 
preparing  for  social  change  by  improving  the  next  generation,   offering 
independent  criticism,  and  experimenting  in  finding  solutions  to 
social  problems.     Goodman  argues,    "The  university  is  the  amicus 
curiae  of  society,  the  disinterested  professional  knowledge  that 
advises  and  Hams,     llho  else?....     Traditionally  it  is  the  •univer- 
sity that,  jvist  because  it  has  not  direct  social  pwrer,   is  the 
voice  of  universal  reason  and  criticism."     (3.15*   liiO-lUl) 

T/here  Galbraith  argued  that  the  particular  social  pwrer  of  the 
university  in  the  new  indiistrial  system  gave  it  the  responsibility 
of  tindertaking  a  political  initiative  to  better  society,  Goodman 
argues  frcm  his  vievr  of  the  pcurerlessness  of  the  \miversity  that  it 
should,  as  a  canmunity,  assert  the  higher  values  and  truths,   its 
"categorical  imperatives,"  and  should  not  involve  itself  in  the 
relatively  unimportant,  transient,   goals  of  politics.     This  Kantian 
vienj  leads  to  a  denial  of  the  basis  for  all  current  theories  of 
educational  planning,  to  be  examined  belo\%»:     the  premise  that 
systems  of  education  are  means  for  providing  for  "social  needs." 
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Social  needs  can  mean  to  fit  the  youn^  into  the  adult  world 
as   it  is,   or  -  as  with  Dr.  Conant's  new  national  needs  -  to 
train  them  to  meet  an  emergency  that  the  adults  have  created 
but  can't  handle.     The  latter,  narrower  meaning  is  brute 
conscription,  no  different  from  ten  years  of  selective  service. 
The  former,  more  democratic  meaning  is  to  make  the  school  a 
pallid  double  of  the  outside  vrorldi   in  x^fhich  case  it  would  be 
better  to  stay  in  the  walled  city  itself  and  apprentice  one- 
self to  its  f\inctions.     IJhy  go  to  college  and  get  a  water- 
doimed  version?     It  is  not  necessary  to  plan  for  Society. 
Society  is  inevitably  present  in  any  school  and  ho^^r  the 
children  are,  Tjhat  the  children  aspire  to,  what  the  teachers 
have  mastered  and  can  teach.      (3.15,   l5l) 

Goodman  misses  the  point  by  attacking  the   "social"  in  "social  needs." 
¥e  xri-ll  return  to  the  concept  of   "needs"  belotr. 

The  conceit  of  the  university  crops  up  again  and  again  in 
papers  dealing  with  the  role  of  the  university  in  the  city.     John 
E.  Bebout,  for  iuotance,   looks  upon  teaching  and  research  as 
leading  causes  of  social  change.     He  argues,  then,  that  society's 
ability  to  cope  with  its  present  and  future  problems  depends  on 
the  university.     If  the  university  is  to  have  the  necessary  human- 
izing effect,  its  relative  autonomy  and  integrity  must  be  preserved 
in  order  tliat  it  be  able  to  assess  society's  needs,  put  forth 
hiomane  goals  for  social  change,  plan  and  predict  the  effects  of 
such  change.      (2.6)     Bjrron  Johnson  puts  his  discussion  of  the  role 
of  the  university  in  the  context  of  its   orientation  to  the  futiire, 
its  organization  around  disciplines,  its  global  outlook,   its  role 
as  a  haven  for  teachers,  and  the  history  of  the  encroachment  of 
bureaucracy  upon  the  university.     He  describes  the  university  in 
terms  such  as   "pool  for  intellect,"   "transfer  agent,"   "producer  of 
citizens."     His  answer  to  the  question  of  what  can  the  university 
do  is  that  it  can  predict  futures.     On  this  basis  he  posits  its 
ability  to  contribute  the  "total  view,"     (6.23) 
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Perhaps  the  most  maudlin  version  of  the  ccmceit  of  the 
university  is  fcomd  in  Stephen  K.  Eailey  irho  offers  as  a  metaphor 
for  the  relation  of  the  university  to  the  city,  the  scene  of  Christ 
weeping,  over  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  pondering  the  things  that 
uould  brin^  it  peace.     For  Bailey,  the  role  of  the  university  is  to 
make  the  hearts  of  urban  decision-makers  troubled,  to  pranote  con- 
passion.     The  university  has  the  "primary  obligation  to  keep  social 
criticism  alive  and  responsible."     He  analyzes,  quite  effectively, 
the  opposing,  dominant  viCT-r  that   "feeling,"   "criticism"  is  un- 
scientific, that  it  is  nothing  but   "indoctrination."     His  concept, 
hotiever,  of  vha.t  the  scientist  should  do  to  pursue  the  things  that 
uill  bring  "peace"  to  the  city  is  that  they  should  predict   "the 
probable  consequences  of  urban  decisions."     Even  while  arguing  for 
a  compassionate,   ethical  approach,  he  finds   it  very  hard  to  break 
out  of  the  prevailing  tendency  to  reduce  the  question  to  a  technical 
problem.     This   is  not  to  argue  that  city  people  don't  need  siich 
predictions  but  to  question  the  equation  of  prediction  with   "peace 
making."     Perhaps   I  am  giving  a  more  limited  definition  to  science 
than  Bailey,  for  he  argues 

...   in  the  province  of  human  affairs,  discomfort  is  a  parerful 
motivator  of  science.     To  cultivate  the  capacity  of  the  young 
to  be  uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of  bigotry  and  squalor  and 
disease  and  ugliness  and  poverty  and  ignorance  may  be  the 
universities  major  long  rrai  contribution  to  xirban  decis  iai 
making.      (7.o,   7) 

Aside  fran  beinj;,  an  elaborate  way  of  restating  the  old  axian, 
"necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  this  statement  contains  the 
implicit  assumption  that  the  young  are  those  who  are  not  troubled, 
vjho  are  not  victims  of  bigotry,  and  poverty,  and  disease,  and  ugli- 
ness .     Here  Bailey  makes  an  assumption  about  the  place  of  the  univer- 
sity in  the  class  structure  of  society,  and  the  social  class  origins 
of  the  young  people  the  university  processes  and  of  presait  and 
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future  urban  decision-makers .  To  get  at  what  Bailey  is  doing  here 
I  would  like  to  bring  into  the  argument  the  Thomist  definition  of 
peace;   "order  based  upon  justice."  Bailey  divides  order  frcm 
justice.  He  then  equates  order  with  "operative  basic  lax^rs,"  and 
urges  the  university  to  search  for  that  order.  Justice  becomes 
compassion  or  sentiment  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  for  those  who 
have  lot.  Because  the  problems  of  the  "have-nots"  cannot  wait  for 
the  discovery  of  the  basic  laws  of  nature  and  society,  Bailey  urges 
the  \miversities  to  act  novr;  to  provide  technical  advice,  to  train 
urban  decision-makers,  to  offer  creative,  stimulating  speculation. 
These  speculations  should  not  be  "Utopian  blueprints,"  but  an 
attempt  to  keep  "attainable  dreams"  alive.  (7.6,  1$) 

Arguments  such  as  Bailey's  provoke  counterarguments  emphasizing 
the  inward -looking  aspect  of  the  conceit  of  the  universities.  0. 
Meredith  IJilson,  for  instance,  contends  that  crusading  is  in- 
appropriate for  the  university,  that  the  university  corporation's 
raison  d'etre  is  to  provide  a  favorable  atmosphere  for  the  scholar. 
(6.50,  6)  The  sl>:ties  saxf  a  steady  stream  of  books,  articles,  and 
speeches  countering  the  "activist"  demands  of  students  and  residents 
of  the  inner  city.  Max  Lerner  linked  these  demands  to  a  loss 
of  belief  in  the  "American  dream."  (6.28)  Morris  Abram  expounded 
another  theme  of  the  literature  when  he  argued  that  the  university 
must  be  careful  not  to  tend  ta^rards  any  particvilar  ideology.  Abram, 
unlike  many  of  the  other  writers,  did  see  the  demands  of  students 
and  Third  World  peoples  as  raising  ideological  issues,  but  he  treats 
ideology  as  if  it  were  a  straight  jacket  on  "free  inquiry." 

The  Ford  Foundation  Task  Force  which  produced  the  Report  on 
Higher  Education  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
even  called  upon  the  universities  to  disengage  from  "peripheral 
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activities,"  and  to  focus   on   "educational  missions."     "The  selection 

of  an  institution's  basic  educational  mission  must  c<me  from  within 

— and  be  permitted,  and  enco\iraged,  f ran  without . "     (2.31»  8U)     In 

doing  this  they  attacked  the   "teaching-research-service"  outline 

of  university  roles . 

We  are  unimpressed  vrith  the  sterile  discussion  of  the  past  as 
to  whether  an  institution  should  orient  itself  to  teaching, 
research,   or  public  service.     These,  after  all,  are  not  ends 
in  themselves,  but  activities  which  may  be  pursued  alone  or 
ccmbined  in  various  vfays  to  achieve  a  given  institutional 
mission.     An  institution  devoted  to  scholarship  in  the 
biological  sciences  has  little  reason  to  pursue  public-ser- 
vice activities,  and  might  veil  decide  not  to  engage  in 
teaching.     An  institution  devoted  to  urban  affairs  might 
effectively  combine  basic  and  applied  research  vrith  teach- 
ing, the  education  of  the  disadvantaged,  and  an  extensive 
program  of  conmunity  service.     Vlhat  it  should  not  have  is  a 
graduate  department  of  psyciology.      (2.31>   83) 

They  resurrect  Thorstein  Veblin's  proposals  for  establishing  separate 
institutions  for  "peripheral"  activities. 

5.     Role  Theory 

Some  people  label  the   "teaching-research-seinrice"  approach  the 
"triumvirate."     The  terra  is  appropriate  because  few  writers  are  able 
to  break  away  from  its  hegemony.     Turning  to  our  fourth  possible 
approach  to  a  self -understanding  of  the  university,  we  might  say  that 
the  triumvirate  is  the  paramount  role-message.     Role  theory  primarily 
deals  with  individuals  in  institutions,  rather  than  institutions  in 
society.-^     It  does,  hor-fever,  offer  a  number  of  suggestive  categories: 
role  senders,  role  expectations,  sent  role,  focal  person  (institution), 
received  role,  role  behavior,  interpersonal  (interinstitutional) 
factors,  attributes  of  the  person  (institution)  and  organizational 
(societal)  factors.     The  notion  of  role  conflict  also  seems  to  be  a 
potentially  useful  concept  in  analyzing  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Kats  and  Kahn  identify  four  basic  types  of  role  conflict:   intrasender. 
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intersender,  interrole,  and  pcrscn-rrole  (institution-role).  They  note 

complex  forms  of  conflict  can  develop  in  the  interaction  of  these 

6 
four,  and  mention  in  particular  role  overload.   The  size  of  the 

bibliography  which  accompanies  this  literature  review,  and  which 
Just  skims  the  surface  of  the  mass  of  -tn-iting  that  has  been  generated 
on  the  role  of  the  university  in  the  city,  indicates  that  univer- 
sities and  people  in  the  universities  were  subject  to  role  overload 
in  the  sixties . 

The  literature  which  explicitly  employs  role  theory  in  analysing 
the  \miversity  in  the  city  is  rather  sparse.  Paul  Adams  outlines  a 
taxonany  of  the  roles  played  by  professors.  These  roles  fall  into 
four  categories s  scholar,  specialized  technician,  employed  professional, 
and  citizen.  The  citizen  roles  of  the  professor  are  of  two  types, 
passivist  and  activist.  Among  the  "actively  iininvolved"  passivists 
Adams  distinguishes  six  sub-groups:  (1)  nihilist,  dropout, 
dilinquent,  (2)  eclectic,  pluralist,  dually  committed,  (3)  diphasic, 
obsessive,  partially  committed,  (i;)  laissez-faire  conservative, 
(5)  fearful,  paralyzed,  (6)  disdainer  of  uncouth  activism.  The 
activists  are  divided  into  three  types"  reactionaries,  issues 
protestors,  revolutionaries  (pacifist  and  nonpacif ist) .  (7.1) 
In  the  realm  of  university  extension,  Richard  Franklin  distinguishes 
five  different  styles  of  playing  the  role  of  "community  change 
educator."  These  styles  or  role  alternatives  differ  with  respect 
to  the  modes  of  relating  community  agencies  and  clients .  The  in- 
structor interacts  with  the  agency  and  provides  information  to  the 
client I  the  paterfamilias  exercises  personal,  fatherly  authority 
over  the  clienti  the  advocate,  however,  tries  to  open  up  the  agency 
to  the  client.  X'hile  seeking  to  implement  decisions  for  agencies. 
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the  servitor  tries  to  perform  tasks  for  the  client  at  the  same 
time.     His  ideal  style,  comunity  change  educator,  achieves  effective 
interaction  with  both  agency  and  client.      (26.9)     Unfortunately 
Adams  and  Franklin  limit  their  discussion  to  "role  incumbents"  in 
the  university  organizaticn,  but  do  not  extend  it  to  the  organizaticn 
in  the  larger  social  system. 

Daniel  Schler  is  one  of  the  fevr  writers  to  discuss  explicitly 
the  place  of  the  university  in  society  as  a  role.     He  does  this  in 
the  context  of  caranunity  development,  defining  it  as    "that  behavior 
of  acting  units  trithin  a  given  localized  area  which  increases  the 
interaction,  understanding,  reciprocal  relations,  mutual  support 
and  the  level  and  convenience     of  living  among  its  members." 
Pole  is  the  action  side  of  stat\is,  the  exercise  of  rights  and  duties. 
X'fliile  the  commonlj'-  expected  roles  and  behaviors  of  the  university 
are  those  of  researcher,  consultant,  and  trainer,  Schler  argues  that 
the  prime  role  of  the  university  should  be  to  stimulate  ccrrmnity 
development  behaviors,  particularly  by  creating  situations  conducive 
to  such  behaviors . 

He  also  notes  the  situations  in  which  the  university  taikes  on 
its  roles   in  community  development;    (1)  classroom,  campus,   ccranunityj 
(2)   on-going  caranunity  activity;    (3)  rumblings  which  are  prelude  to 
such  community  activity;    (k)  stimulating  and  demonstrating  ways  to 
solve  or  analyze  the  problems  faced  by  a  canmunity.     These  situations 
are  affected  by  a  number  of  context  factors;  the  tradition  (or  lack 
of  it)   of  public  service  in  a  particular  university;   the  particular 
urban  environment  for  role-sending  and  role-receiving;  the  tmiver- 
sity's  prej^aration  for  negative  feedback  from  the   "establishment." 
The  lack  of  such  negative  feedback  Schler  takes  as  a  good  indicator 
of  vrhom  the  university  has  been  serving.     As  an  example  he  notes 
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the  role  of  the  university  in  driving  people,   especially  blacks, 
off  the  farms  and  into  the  cities.     (26.18)     This  historical  role 
of  land-[,rant  institution  tends  to  be  repressed  by  advocates  of 
"urban-^rant "  universities.     Its  existence  was  vehemently  disputed 
by  representatives   of  land-grant  institutions  in  the  recent  hearings 
concerning  the  Higher  Education  Amendments   of  1972. 

Robert  Mitchell  and  George  Hash  also  speak  of  the  role  of  an 
institution  in  a  similar  vein.     Mitchell  points   out  six  factors  which 
influence  an  institution's  choice  of  a  role:      (l)   its  purposes, 

(2)  the  preferences,  knowledge  and  ability  of  those  in  control, 

(3)  the  degree  and  type  of  financial  and  political  dependence, 
(U)  its  credibility,    (5)  the  overall  political  situation,    (6)  the 
state  of  technology.     He  sees  the  range  of  possible  roles  as  a 
spectrum,  with  "servitor  of  a  particular  local  administration" 

at  one  end,  and  "independent  policy  innovator  or  critic"  at  the 
other.     (7.30,  72) 

In  a  number  of  articles  George  Nash  uses  a  list  of  four  roles 
to  structure  his  discussion.     These  are:     educator,  neighbor/citizen, 
provider  of  services,  and  model  or  examplar.     Since  he  adds  that 
research  is  the  most  usual  form  of  university  service.  Mash's 
typologj'-  of  institutional  roles  seems  to  be  not  much  more  than  the 
tj'pical  triumvirate,  teaching-research-service,   cast  in  the  language 
of  roles  with  an  added  fillip  of  conceit  in  the  role  of  examplar. 

(6.1i5,  32-33) 

Samuel  and  Julius  Nabrit   (3  .30)  analyze  university  governance 
in  terras   of  roles,  as  does  Stanley  Ikenberry.      (3-19) 
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6.     Organization  Theory 

The  fifth  approach  tcrards  a  theory  of  planning  in  the  vtrban- 
university  interface  is  that  of  organization  theory.     Scrae  of  the 
important  categories  in  this  theory  are  structure,   intrinsic,  and 
extrinsic  functions,  genotypic  function,   leading  systaa,   organization 
space,   organization  climate  and  culture,  and  subsystem  type. 
Talcott  Parsons  divides  subsystems   into  a  managerial  system  (dealing 
with  administering  and  allocating  resources  -within  an  organization), 
a  technical  system  (ccmbining  the  production,  maintenance,  and 
boundary  subsystem  functions   of  Katz  aiad  Kahn),  and  an  institutional 
system   (which  plugs  the  organization  into  "a  wider  social  syst«a 
which  is  the  source  of  the   'meaning, ■   legitimation  or  higher  level 
support  which  makes  the  implementation  of  the  organizations  goals 
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possible."       Parsons'  distinctions  underlie  the  division  we  have 
made  between  sections  C  and  D  in  this  paper. 

Katz  and  Kahn  define  structure   "as  a  relationship  between 
events  or  nodal  happenings,"  and  fvunction  as  a   "short-hand 

description  of  social  structure  (referring)  to  the   outcome  of 

8 
structured  activity.       They  apply  the  term  "intrinsic  fimcticn"  to 

the   "immediate  and  direct  outccme  of  a  system  or  subsj^tera  in  terns 

of  its  major  product,"  and  the  term  "extrinsic  function"  to  the 

effect  of  these  outcomes  on  the  larger  macrosystera"... .     (T)he 

major  extrinsic  function  is  the  part  the  organization  plays  as  a 

subsystem  of  the  larger  society,"  and  is  termed  the   "benotypic 

function"  of  the  organization.  Genotj-pic  functions  can  be  divided 

into  four  categories:  productive  or  econcnic  (creating  or  providing 

goods  and  services)  maintenance  (socializing  people  for  their  place 

in  society),  adaptive  (producing  the  knowledge  the  system  needs  to 

cope  with  a  changing  environment),  and  managerial  or  political  - 
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adjudicating,  coordinating,  and  controlling  resources,  people 
and  subsystems). 

7.     Organizational  Functions;     Teaching  -  Research  -  Service 

The  triumvirate,  teaching-research-service,  can  be  translated 
into  these  categories  as  maintenance-adaptive-productive,  though 
the  translation  must  be  rather  loose.     For  instance,  if  one  accepts 
Galbraith's  analysis  of  the  production  of  educated  labor  as  a  major 
factor  input  into  the  neiT  industrial  system,  teaching  would  have  to 
be  seen  as  a  productive  function  as  well  as  a  maintenance  function. 
Many  of  the  argTiments  about  the  trivmvirate  can  be  seen  as  argument? 
about  what  should  be  or  what  is  the  major  function  of  the  University 
taken  as  the  collectivity  of  institutions   of  higher  education  in 
society  or  of  a  particular  institutions.    ¥e  will  turn  noi-T  to  a 
brief  look  at  three  alternative  vier-js  of  the  adequacy  of  the  tri- 
umvirate for  analyzing  the  genotypic  function  of  the  University. 

Joseph  Colmen  and  his  fellow  authors  use  the  triiimvirate  as  the 
basis   of  an  argument  for  balancing  the  functions  of  the  university, 
rather  than  trying  to  assert  one  particular  function.     They  see  the 
need  to  correct  an  imbalance  towards  teaching  and  research  which 
does  not  fully  discharge  the   "moral  responsibility  -  as  a    'member 
of  the  familj--'  to  the  neighboring  commvinity."     They  argue  tliat  the 
canmunity  must  be  drax-m  into  organizational  mechanisms  which  will 
increase  the   "optimal  interaction  of  planning,  implementation  and 
evaluation  of  community  action,  service  and  research....     Fays  must 
be  developed  through  which  (1)  the  community  cam  determine  and 
express  its  needs  and  wishes  vrith  respect  to  the  University,    (2)  the 
University  can  act  similarly  xfith  respect  to  the  community,    (3)   agree- 
ments can  be  reached  between  them."     (lli.8,5)     Herman  Niebuhr 
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observes  that  the  triumvirate,   especially  the  use  of  the  term 
"service,"  has  lost  its  persxiasive  potential,   even  to  the  point 
of  becoming  counter-productive.     He  finds  the  divisions  made  in 
the  triumvirate  faulty  in  tvro  wajrs .     First,  the  implicit  assumption 
that  there  is  a  division  between   "social  knowledge"  and   "social 
change,"  the  vleni  that  one  can  knov?  society  without  changing  it  or 
change  society  without  learning  something  about.     Seccnd,  he  argues 
that  research  and  teaching  are  really  investments  in  future  service. 
And  calls  for  general  acceptance  of  the  incliision  of  research  and 
teaching  in  the  service  category  of  the  accounting  systems  of 
economists . 

Niebuhr  does  not  explore  the  ideological  implications   of  the 
division  of   "social  knoviledge"  from  "social  change,"  but  they  are 
elucidated  in  Filliam  Birenbaum's  sarcastic  ref  ormulaticai  of  the 
triumvirate  as  it  appears  in  so  many  college  and  university 
bulletins . 

1.  Excellence  in  Teaching;   Each  one  advertises  the  most 
superior  presentation  of  all  that's  gone  before. 

2.  High  Adventiire  on  the  Ne^j  Frontier  of  Learning;     A  real 
university  is  research-oriented  right  out  there  on  the  cutting 
edges . 

3.  Community  Service;     The  public -spirited  outreach  by  the 
hand  of  Gown  to  the  mind  of  Town  offering  the  gems  of 
Excellence  and  the  fruits   of  High  Adventure  to  the  people 
living  there.     (U.5>  kh-hS) 

Birenbaum  links  the  use  of  the  triumvirate  in  discussions  of  the 

future  role  of  the  university  to  the  current  power  relations  of 

society,  and  the  assumption  tliat  these  relations  will  not  be  changed. 

In  turn,  he  argues,  that  this  assumption  leads  to  the  belief  in 

technological  solutions  to  current  problems,    "that  an  intelligent 

application  of  the  present  technology  would  make  things  work  right 

and  keep  the  future  under  control."     The  triumvirate  acts   like 

blinders  to  keep  the  minds  of  ifriters  and  their  readers  off  the 
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essentially  "anti-city"  aspects  of  the  University,  and  the 
disturbing  fact  that   "our  \miversities  are  essentially  servants  of 
the  status  quo."    ¥e  will  return  to  Birenbaum's  thesis  shortly. 

8.     Organizational  Models   of  University  Governance 

In  the  realm  of  organization  theory,  J .  Victor  Baldridge 
designates  three  contending  models   of  the  university;     bureaucratic, 
collegial  and  political.     In  his  table,  which  we  reproduce  on  the 
next  page,  he  compares  the  three  models,   looking  at  their  basic 
image  of  the  university,  their  theoretical  foundations,  their  view 
of  hoi-T  change  occurs,  the  place  of  conflict,  their  notion  of  the 
social  structure  and  legislative  processes  in  the  university,   and 
their  emphasis  on  policy.     Baldridge 's  thesis   is  that  his  political 
model  explains  the  organization  of  pa^rer  in  the  university  better 
than  does   either  the  bureaucratic  or  collegial  model.     He  criticizes 
the  Weberian  bureaucratic  model  for  not  being  able  to  explain  poiirer 
which  is  not  based  on  authority  but  which  originates  in  threats, 
mass  movements,  expertise,   or  emotion.     He  also  argues  that  the 
bureaucratic  model  does  not  account  for  the  dynamics  within  a 
social  structure  or  for  a  change  over  time.     He  disputes  the 
collegial  theories  of  Paul  Goodman  and  John  Ilillett  (3.22)  because 
they  confuse  the  normative  with  the  descriptive.     Their  notion  of 
"round-table"  decision -making  as  the  dominant,  defining  characteristic 
of  the   "community  of  scholars"  does  not  describe  what  actually  goes 
on  in  the  university.     Moreover,  the  collegial  model  finds  it 
difficult  to  handle  conflict,  failing  to  see  how  consensus  emerges 
from  it.     Baldridge  does  not  note  the  irony  in  his  comment  on  Goodman's 
vision  of   "community  of  scholars"  which  animated  so  much  of  the 
student  Nex^  Left. 
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Despite  Baldridge's  assertion  that  his  political  model  has 
been  able  to  explain  actual  events  in  a  number  of  institutions, 
particularly  on  the  boundary  of  the  institution  with  the  environ- 
ment, he  does  not  subject  his  theory  to  the  same  theoretical  analysis 
that  he  gives  to  the  others .     For  instance,  he  does  not  defend  his 
pluralist  view  of  the  university  fron  such  criticisms  as  those 
raised  by  Bachrach  and  Baratz.     The  controversies  around  their 

theory  of   "non-decisions "  raise  a  number  of  important  questions 

9 
about  the  pluralist  model.       This  criticism  is  subject  to  revision, 

since  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  book-length 

version  of  Baldridge's  work  yet.     Aside  from  his  assumption  of 

pliiralism,  Baldridge  has  a  basically  linear  conception  of 

policy-formation;     that  it  occurs  in  five  stages.     Inherent  in 

this  linear  view  is  a  reified  conception  of   "policy,"  based  as  it 

is  on  hard-and-fast  distinction  between  policy  and  implementation. 

He  ignores  the  manifest  and  latent  functions  of  policy  statements, 

and  his  treatment  of  bureaucracy  as  a  tool  which  leaves  policy 

xintouched  forgets  about  the  x-jrhole  literature  on  goal  displacement, 

to  say  the  least. 

Another  category  in  organization  theory  which  might  contribute 

to  a  self-understandin^i  of  planning  the  urban -university  interface 

is  that  of  organization  space:      "the  social  transformation  of 

physical  or  objective  space  that  provides  the  topography  of  the 

organization... the  use  of  physical  space  for  social  objectives." 

The  concept  of  space  is  based  on  the  existence  of  a  separation 

between  entities .     Katz  and  Kahn  differentiate  four  types  of 

separation:     geographical,  functional,  status  or  prestige,  and 

poi-rer.     Although  he  does  not  explicitly  refer  to  the  concept  of 

organization  space,  Uilliam  Birenbaum  is  one  of  the  fetJ  authors 
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in  the  literature,   other  than  architects  and  designers,  who  attempts 
to  analyze  the  interface  in  categories  which  bring  out  sane  of  the 
same  aspects  which  the  concept  of  organization  space  does .     1/e 
vrill  look  at  his  theory  of   "the  campus  as  anti-city"  below. 

9.     Inter-Organizational  Theory 

The  application  of  the  notion  of  organizaticn  space  to 
organizations  themselves  provides  a  transition  to  oxir  next  possible 
basis  for  a  seli-\inderstanding,   inter  organization  theory.     Roland 
Warren  uses  the  folia-ring  categories  in  his  analysis  of  the 
"interorganizational  field":     inclusive  goals,  spheres  of  interest, 
benefits,  costs,  trade-offs  between  them,  and  the  technology  for 
measuring  them,   control  of  canponentsj  constituencies  of  the 
whole  and  of  parts  of  the  organization j   output  constituencies; 
organization  structurej   leadership  types,   innovativeness ;   explicit 
functions 3  maximizing,  satisf icing,  and  optimizing  values:   issue- 
outcome  interest;  salience;   and  concerted  decision-making,  the  most 
"fruitful"  basis  for  studying  the  interorganizational  field. 

Nov;,  much  concerted  decisionnnaking  is  based  on  the  assumprticn 
that  certain  inclusive  goals  should  take  priority  over  the 
goals  of  the  individual  enterprises,   in  cases  vrhere  these 
diverge.     In  addition,   there  may  be  inclusive  goals  that   can 
be  pursued,  which  though  not  opposed  to  the  individual  unit 
goals,  could  not  be  realized,   or  at  least  were  not  being 
realized,  by  the  unconcerted  action  of  individual  enterprises . 
Thus  a  part  of  the  raison  d  'etre  of  concerted  planning  is  to 
make  possible  the  setting  and  accomplishment  of  aggregate 
goals  that  would  not  be  set  and  accomplished  individually. 
Anotlier  part  is  to  assure  that   in  certain  cases  of  conflict 
between  individual  and  inclusive  goals,  the  latter  wiLI  be 
given  priority. -*■•'- 
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While  'Jarren's  theory  has  the  potential  for  contributing  to 
analysis  of  the  urban -university  interface,  none  of  the  literature 
we  have  revierjed  takes  an  explicitly  interorganizational  approach 
to  the  general  qtiestion  of  the  university  in  the  city. 

This  potential  comes  out  in  the  list  of  questions  which  Warren 
draws  out  of  the  "rationale  under lying... concerted  decision-making... 
that  the  process  will  produce  a  more  satisfactory  outcome  than  t;ould 
be  the  case  if  the  units  were  left  to  make  their  orm  decisions 
independently...."    >Jhat  indicators  do  we  have  to  measure  the 
satisfactoriness  of  an  outcome?  T'Thich  individuals  and  groups  receive 
increased  satisfaction  from  the  outcome?  Does  the  satisfaction 
have  to  accrue  to  all  the  organizations  in  the  interorganization? 
'Ihere  does  coei'cion  fit  into  this  process?  And  how  does  it  affect 
types  of  decisions  which  are  reached?  Do  organizations  actually 
look  at  the  possible  payoff  when  deciding  to  coordinate  or  concert 
decisions?  Do  concerted  decisions  have  a  different  scope  than  those 
made  within  an  organization  unit?  And,  finally,  ha-7  do  the  different 
contexts  for  concerted  dec is ion -making  affect  the  preceding 
questions? 

ilalcolra  ilcNair  calls  Roland  IJarren's  model  of  the  inter- 

13 
organizational  field  a  "caranon  conscience  model."    He  argues 

that  the  notion  of  concerted  dec is ion -making  based  upon  inclusive 

goals  "assumes  that  values  and  perceptions  of  reality  are  shared, 

that  these  commonalities  are  valued,  and  that  deviances  by  the 

component  parts  can  be  corrected  by  invoking  a  common  belief,  or 

by  denying  memberships."  As  an  alternative,  he  proposes  an 

"instrumental  model  (xjhich)  admits  an  \incertainty  of  ends  and  means  and 

is  perhaps  better  adapted  to  environmental  situations  where  these 
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conditions  are  perceived  to  prevail."     McNair  and  Conrad  Seipp 

have  developed  a  typology,  based  upon  this  alternative  model,   for 

analyzing  the  "processes"  vrhich  constitute  an  entity  they  call 

the   "interorganization." 

Degree  of  Agreement  Modes  of  Coordination 

High  Cooperation         Exchange       Auto- 

coord  inaticn 

Medium  induction  negotiat-     arbitration 

ion 
adduction 

Low  indifference     compet-  conflict 

it  ion 

Low  Medium  High 

Degree  of  Ccmmitment 
Defining  process  as  the  way  "in  which  separate  organizational 
entities  and  interest  groups  interact  over  time  in  the  course  of 
planning, "^^     they  assert  that   "variation  in  agreement  and  coranit- 
ment,  and  combination  of  these,  are  key  elements   in  defining  the 
character  of  process  at  any  given  time."     Agreement  concerns 
"concordance  on  ends  and  means,  while  canmitment  is  indicated  by 
act\ially  bearing  the  costs   or  being  willing  to  bear  the  ccsts  of 
the  ends  and  means  agreed  upon. 

Seipp  and  McNair  distinguish  three  types  of  interorganization! 
bxireaucracy,  mutual  adjustment,  and  social  conjuncture.     The 
"ideological  characteristics"  of  these  different  interorganisations 
are:     Utopian  goal  constellation,  control  mechanisms  and  means  of 
conflict  resolution,  basis  for  inclusive  dec  is  ioi -making,  basis 
for  authority,  decision-making  calculus,  type  of  rationality, 
assumptions  about  the  environment,   ref errant  of  assumed-end  re- 
sults, the  aggregation  problem,  premise  of  action,   leadership 
function,  accountability,  posture  towards  specialization,   propensity 
for  policy  chance,  sources  for  chante.  and  character  of  chant e. 
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10.  Theories  of  Educational  Planning 

Both  these  inter organizational  theories  clarify  important 
concepts  and  issues  in  the  urban-Txniversity  interface,  but  none  of 
the  literature  under  revier^  approaches  the  UUI  as  a  totality  from 
the  point  of  vier-;  of  interorganization  theory.  Likewise,  the  body 
of  theory  developed  around  planning  educational  systems  has  not 
been  applied  effectively  to  the  literatiire  on  planning  in  the  UUI. 
Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  origins  of  much  of  the  theory  on 
educational  planning  in  national  and  regional  development  planning. 
The  literature  on  planning  higher  education  in  the  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  not  really  gone  beyond  its  origins  in 
administration  and  institutional  research.  So  vre  have  a  situation 
in  x-jhich  much  of  the  theory  of  educational  planning  is  at  a 
very  aggregate  level  of  analysis  in  its  treatment  of  the  role  of 
educational  systems  in  society,  while  what  is  comraonly  referred 
to  as  higher  education  planning  in  this  country  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  highly  sophisticated,  quantitative  models  and  in- 
formation systems  for  use  by  university  administrators .  The 
internal  dynamics  of  both  approaches  are  moving  them  closer  but  a 
huge  gap  still  remains .  One  of  the  goals  of  this  review  is  that 
it  act  as  a  catalyst  for  jumping  that  gap.  One  catalyst  already 
in  the  system  is  a  nev7  book  edited  by  Karl  A,  Fox,  Economic  Analysis 
for  Educational  Plajming:  Resource  Allocation  in  Nonmarket 
Systems ,  especially  Chapter  9,    "Objective  functions  in  optimi- 
zation models  for  institutions  of  higjier  education,"  (28.15) 
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Sajtiuel  Berries  categorizes  theories  of  educational  planning 

by  the  assumptions  they  make  about  the  producticn  of  schooling  and 

the  demand  for  educated  labor.     "The  choice  of  a  set  of  assumptiais 

is  the  central  strategic  decision  in  the  construction  of  a  policy 

mode."     (28.7,  176)     Assianpticns  can  determine  the  data  to  be 

collected,  the  mode  of  computation,  the  questions  to  be  asked,  and 

sometimes  the  answers. 

Assumptions  Assumptions  about  demand  for  educated  labor 

about  the 

production  of 

schooling Technological Ec  oncmic 

Technological  Tinbergen  Linear  progrananing 

Econcsnic  Conventional  Rate-of -return 

manparer-requirements         approach 
approach 

This  table  clarifies  tvro  fundamentally  different  approaches  to 
educational  planning: 

(1)  that  based  on  the  principle  of  the  maximization  of 
national  income  subject  to  the  constraints  on  resource  use; 
(linear  programming  and  rate-of-ret\im); 

(2)  "deterministic"  planning  taking  as  given   "a  target  of 
national  income  growth  and  seek(ing)  to  derive  fran  it  a 
required  level  of  educational  development."     (28.7,   189) 

All  these  methods  can  be  characterized  as  what  Ragnar  Frisch 

calls   "onlooker"  approaches  to  planning,  v:hich  proceed  "as  if  the 

empirical  description  of  the  past  changes  in  the  sj-stem  conpletely 

determine  the  projected  change  in  the  future."     (28.3,  3)     At  one 

point  or  another,  they  assume  that  the  person  making  the  projection 

cannot  intervene  to  alter  some  aspect  of  the  change  the  systen  is 

undergoing.     Some  drop  this  assumption  once  it  has  served  its 

pui'pose,  usually  after  step  2  belo\i.    The   "onlooker"  methods  tend 
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to  have  four  basic  steps  5 

(1)  set  X^  grot^rth  rate  desired j 

(2)  using  1%  grovrth  rate  project  future  state  of  the  systemj 

(3)  .  label  the  results  of  step  2   "The  Planj" 

(h)     decide  the  necessaiy  actions  to  implement  the  plan. 
The  basic  fallacy  of   "onlooker"  approaches  is  that  they  act  as  if 
the  system  were  deterministic  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  "calculate 
what  is  going  to  happen  before  we  decide  what  to  do."     (28. 3^  h) 

There  is  yet  another  theory  of  educational  planning.     Gunnar 
Myrdal  sets   out  some  of  the  bases  for  this  theory  in  Asian  Drama. 
Institutional  planning,  as   I  labeled  it  in  an  unpublished  paper 
"Approaches  to  Educational  Planning  within  the  Context  of  Kenya  and 
Tanzania/'  takes  the  viet-r  that  "planning  is  politics,  and  educational 
planning  is  applied,  long-range  politics."     (28.1,   101)     Education 
cannot  be  analyzed  or  planned  in  isolation  from  the  four  major 
institutional  systems  with  which  it  is  involved,  that  is,  the 
cultural,  stratification,  political,  and  econoraic  institutions  of 
the  community. 

Institutional  planning  thus  represents  the  polar  opposite  of 

"onlooker"  planning.     Donald  Michael  notes  that  this  approach 

creates  a  dilemma   (almost  the  mirror  image  of  the  dilemma  of  the 

"onlooker"). 

If  we  assume  that  institutional  change  will  be  rapid  and 
pervasive,  our  plans  will  be  wrongj  if  we  assume  inadequate 
degrees  of  institutional  change,  we  cannot  plan  well. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  recognize  that  the  kind  of  change 
that  is  necessary  to  cope  with  our  present  society  vrillj^ 
not  be  forthcoming  if  things  continue  as  they  are  now. 
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■7e  have  by  no  means  exhausted  all  the  possible  bases  for 
caning  to  a  self -understanding  of  planning  in  the  UUI.     My  intention 
was  to  point  up  some  of  the  problems  which  make  such  a  self- 
understanding  necessary  and  to  provide  an  approach  to  leering  at 
other  possible  bases  for  a  self -understanding. 

B  .     DEFINING  THE  UHBAN  UNIVERSITT  INTERFACE  (UUI) . 

In  this  section  \je  will  look  ever  seme  of  the  literature  which 
can  contribute  to  a  definition  of  the  UUI.     Under  this  rubric,   I 
include  soae  of  the  historical  literature,  analyses  of  the  univer- 
sity in  the  political-economy,   general  discussions  cf  the  university 
in  the  city,  and  the  all  too  fe^if  attempts  at  specifying  the 
variables  in  the  urban  university  interface. 

1.     Historical  Perspective  on  the  UUI 

Laurence  Veysey's  The  Bnergence  of  the  American  University  is 
\ised  again  and  again  throughout  the  literature  to  provide  historical 
background  when  the  writer  requires  it.     Veysey  organizes  his 
study  of  the  development  of  the  American  tiniversity  around  the 
competition  among  four  alternate  views  cf  the  university:     the 
traditional  -view  of  institutions  of  higher  education  as  purveyors 
and  preservers  of  mental  discipline  and  pity,    (which  was,   in  sane 
ways,  an  attempt  to  maintain  the   "college"  against  the  onrush  of 
the   "university"),  and  three  visions  of   "the  university"  which 
emerged  in  the  years   1865-1890 — the  public  service,  research,  and 
cultural  models.     The  necessity  for  this  debate  was  closely  connected 
with  the  growing  urbanization  of  the  United  States   in  the  nineteenth 
century.     The  growing  mercantile  spirit  of  the  expanding  City 
threatened  the  prestige  of  the  colleges,  as  well  as  their  econcraic 
survival.     At  the  same  time  the  unpopularity  of  higher  education. 
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according  to  Vej'-sey,  gave  University  people  a  time  to  experiment 
and  to  discuss  more  openly  the  implications  of  what  they  x«Tere  about 
than  has  been  possible  since  then.  The  animating  forces  in  this 
discussionj  as  we  noted  above,  were  three  "visions"  of  the  university, 
vague,  powerful,  yet  stimulating  discussion  which  attained  a  level 
of  specificity  rarely  achieved  since.  In  his  analysis  of  this 
debate,  Veysey  adumbrates  a  possible  explanation  for  the  lo:r  level 
of  creativity  in  almost  all  of  the  current  literature  on  the  role 
of  the  university  in  the  city.  TiThereas  the  participants  in  the 
nineteenth  century  discussion  had  genuinely  different  self- 
understandings  of  the  university,  and  praxes  to  embody  their  theories, 
"...XTith  the  passing  years  talk  about  the  higher  piirposes  of  the 
university  came  increasingly  ritualistic."  (1.17,  258) 

How  did  Veysey 's  four  rival  conceptions  of  the  university 
conceive  of  the  relation  of  the  University  to  the  City?  "Mental 
discipline"  represented  an  essentially  rural,  religious  world  view 
x^hich  was  being  crushed  under  the  weight  of  grovring  urban  secul- 
arization. The  utilitarian  movement,  xirhose  exponents  tended  to 
find  niches  in  the  administration  and  the  applied  and  social 
sciences,  sought  to  move  the  university  into  the  "real  world"  in  at 
least  three  ways . 

First,  the  university  would  make  each  of  its  graduates  into 
a  force  for  civic  virtue.  Second,  it  would  train  a  group  of 
political  leaders  who  would  take  a  knightly  plxmge  into  'real 
life'  and  clean  it  up.  Finally,  through  scientifically  oriented 
scholarship,  rational  substitutes  could  be  found  for  political 
procedures  subject  to  personal  influence.   (1.17,  72) 

Being  practical  thus  involved  the  university  in  the  training  of  the 
new  urban  managers  of  the  Progressive  era,  and  in  the  social  re- 
forms of  that  period.  The  proponents  of  the  utilitarian  model  of 
the  university  did  not  agree  about  the  place  of  social  change 
activities . 
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The  service-oriented  university  president  and  the  faculty 
'radical'  both  agreed  that  what  they  called   "real  life' 
was  of  prime  concern  to  academic  men.     This  agreement  defined 
their  basic  partisanship  in  the  realm  nf  educational  ideals. 
But  one  could  serve  society  either  by  offering  training 
for  success  within  the  existing  order,  or  one  could  serve 
it  by  agitating  for  new  arrangements .     At  stake  was  the 
definition  of  the  public  interest  to  be  served,  and  this 
question  lurked  behind  the  more  general  notion  of  the 
worth  of  public  service.      (1.17,   73-7U) 

The  researchers  '  vision  of  the  University  was  based  on  a 

number  of  assumptions :     that   "the  iinkncvm  was  worthier  of  attenticn 

than  the  knovm, "  that   "the  researcher .,  .was  making  ccntact  with 

'reality'  itself  ...in  particular  phenomena  which  could  be  isolated 

and  then  systematically  investigated,"  and  that  the  human  mind 

was    "a  reliable  instrument"  to  measure  the  world.      (1.17,   135-13^) 

These  assumptions  lead  the  researchers  into  superficially  conflicting 

directions,  toxrards  a  profoundly  conservative  acceptance  of  society 

as  it  is,  and  toimrds  a  technocratic  confidence  in  their  ability 

to  deal  vrith  society. 

The  researcher  created  a  private,  special  world  for  himself; 
yet  the  mainsprings  of  energy  which  brought  that  isolated 
world  into  being  were  deeply  characteristic  of  the  larger 
society.     The  researcher  thus  maneuvered  uneasily  between 
emphases   on  duty  and  on  freedom.     T'hile  cherishing  investi- 
gation, he  usually  sought  to  avoid  appearing  too  radical 
in  his  ideas.     (1.17,   1^1) 

Veysey  argues  that  the  proponents  of  research  caused  two  basic 
changes   in  American  institutions  of  higher  education:     in  con- 
junction with  the  public  service  school,  reinforcing  the  tendency 
twrards  fraynentation  and  specialization  of  disciplines;  and,   in 
alliance  vxith  the  liberal  culture  school,  emphasizing  the  lib- 
eration of  the  intellect  for  its  o\m  sake.     Veysey  contends  that 
the  drift  toirards  specialization  v/as  sonething   "intrinsic  to  the 
nature  of  science;  the  administrators  of  the  new  universities  were 
hardly  responsible  for  it,  except  in  the  sense  that  they  did  not 
exclude  scientific  kna;lcdge,   or  knowledge  which  sought  to  be 
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scientific,  from  their  curriculums . "     (1.17,   lU2)     He  thus 
assumes  that  science  is  some  entity  with  an  internal  dynamic 
largely  autonomous  of  the  historical  forces  and  dominant  values 
in  a  society. 

In  Veysey's  interpretation  of  the  liberal  culture  school  its 
advocates  appear  to  have  a  love-hate  relation  with  American  society, 
l/hile  they  despised  the   ''materialistic"  attitudes  of  most  Americans, 
they  did  sometimes  express  a  belief  in  democracy,  although   "it  was 
usually  in  a  radically  thorough-going  sense  which  had  little  to  do 
with  the  dovm-to-earth  aspirations   of  their  non-academic  fellow 
citizens."     (1.17,  213)     They  saw  education  as  the  ideal  remedy  for 
the  boorishness   of  American  society"....     As  culture  trickled 
downxirard,  the  tone  of  the  mass    (and  of  their  political  leaders) 
might  gradually  be  changed."     During  the   "season  of  reassessment, 
I9O8-I9IO,"  as  Veysey  terms   it,  the  advocates  of  liberal  culture 
took  a  leading  role  in  "iiridest  flurry  of  debate  about  the  aims  of 
higher  education  ever  to  occur  so  far  in  the  United  States." 
(1.17,   2^2)     Veysey  argues  that  the  utilitarians  and  the  researchers 
were  so  qviiet  because   "theirs  was  a  position  of  strength,  and  they 
had  nothing  to  gain  from  entering  into  the  argument." 

The  actual  turning  point  in  the  history  of  higher  education 

in  the  United  States,  Veysey  argues,  was  not  I908-I9IO  but  18 90. 

The  tx\ro  decades  that  center  on  IpOO  are  hinged  in  many  ways 
to  the  preceding  quarter -century  of  more  scattered  and  idea- 
centered  experiment.     But  around  I890  important  signs  of 
change  became  visible.     Roughly  after  that  year  the  building 
of  universities  xras  ccaiducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  confidence 
over  means  and  public  demand  which  permitted  (perhaps   in- 
sured) a  neif  style  of  carelessness  in  what  had  once  been 
considered  essentials  of  definition.     (1.17,   258) 
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Betvreen  the  years  1890  and  1910  a  neir  institutional  structure  was 
consolidated  in  American  higher  education.  The  maturaticai  of  this 
organization  was  "too  potrerful  and  ccnplex  to  be  explained  by  the 
several  ideas  x;hich  had  sought  to  preside  over  its  founding."  (1.17, 
259)  Thus,  the  four  contending  visions  of  the  university  lost  much 
of  their  effectiveness  in  the  university  as  it  actually  existed, 
and  the  continuing  use  of  the  rhetoric  they  generated  became  in- 
creasingly ritualistic,  as  noted  above. 

2.  Bureaucratization  of  the  University 

Veysey  explains  the  possibility  of  the  debate  among  the  fo\ir 
rival  conceptions  of  the  university  by  pointing  to  the  relative 
social  disinterest  in  the  university  in  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  He  argues  that  the  new  structure  of  the  university 
became  solidified  in  the  years  after  1890  because  of  the  broader 
social  forces  which  began  to  impinge  upon  the  internal  organization 
of  the  university.  After  1885  the  demand  for  higher  education,  as 
reflected  in  enrollment  trends,  rose  rapidly.  At  the  same  time  the 
barons  of  industry  began  to  channel  large  amount  of  wealth  into 
higher  education.  As  a  result,  numbers  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  tiere  transformed  into  "expanding  corporations  which  tried 
hard  not  to  be  businesses."  Internally  this  transforraaticn  was 
reflected  in  the  development  of  administration  of  the  university  as 
a  bureaucratic  fxinction, 

Bvireaucratic  administration  was  the  structural  device  which 
made  possible  the  ne\^   epoch  of  institutional  empire -building 
without  recourse  to  specific  shared  values .  Thus  while  unity 
of  purpose  disintegrated,  a  uniformity  of  standardized 
practices  was  ccming  into  being.  (1.17,  311) 
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Yejsey  points   out  how  dangerous   it  is  to  assume  that  the  growth  of 

bureaucracy  was  merely  an  outcome  of  immediate  responses  to  practical 

problems . 

..,(T)he  response  to  a  supposedly   'practical'  problem  can 
actually  reveal  much  implied  intellectual  and  psychological 
content!  the  rise  of  bureaucracy,  at  least,  should  not  be 
left  in  the  too-simple  category  of  pragmatic    'inevitability. ' 
Particularly  can  this  be  seen  by  comparing  the  German  Univer- 
sities, with  their  far  smaller  non-academic  staffs,  to  the 
American  institutions  of  similar  size  at  the  turn  of  the 
centurjr.      (1.17,  3lU) 

Rather,  the  rise  of  bureaucracy  in  the  American  university  was  a 
response  to  "certain  specific  rather  \inmysterious  requirements  of 
the  American  academic  situations"     the  need  to  control  a  diverse 
"body  of  workers,"  and  a  student  body  which  had  never  been  brought 
under  control  in  the  old  forms,  a  need  qualitatively  transformed  by 
quantitative  changes  in  magnitude  and  composition,  and  an  un- 
certainty about  values . 

As  Michael  Katz  argues  in  his  analysis  of  the  development  of 
American  education  in  general,  this    "imperative"  for  bureaucracy 
presumes  certain  values.     In  a  way  quite  similar  to  Veysey's,   Katz 
sees  organizations   "as  mediators  bettireen  social  change  and  social 
structure. .. .the  medium  through  which  groups  or  classes  organize 
their  response  to  social  imperatives."     (2.56,   6,  Sk)     Although 
Veysey  undermines  the  canmon  viexir  that  bureaucracy  is  the  unintended 
result  of  responding  to  day-to-day  problems,  he  does  not  take  his 
analysis  far  enough,   insofar  as  he  thinks  that  social  forces  pre- 
determine the  choice  of  society's  response.     He  speaks  of   "the  high 
command  of  the  loniversity   (being)   swept  along  with  everyone  else," 
as  urban  society  became  more  secular.     His  own  analysis  shows  hovx 
this  process  was  not  one  of  simply  jumping  on  the  bandwagon,  rather 
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the   "high  command"  came  from  and  represented  the  interests  of  the 
leading  classes .     The  defeat  of  the  liberal  arts  and  pure  research 
visions  of  the  iiniversity  represent  more  than  just   "lost  opportunities," 
as  does  the  alienation  of  the    "intellectiials  "  frcn  the  university 
and  fron  society.     A  possibly  fruitful  approach  to  understanding  this 
process,  and  an  interesting  area  of  research,  would  be  the  appli- 
cation of  an  Antonio  Gramsci's  concepts  of  "organic"  and   "traditional" 
intellectuals.     One  might  hypothesize  that  what  took  place  was  the 
displacement  of  the   "traditional"  intellectuals  frcm  leadership  in 
the  universities  by  the   "organic"  intellectuals  of  the  leading 
classes.         Such  analysis  might  find  that  more  than  "the  worldly 
style  of  aspiration,"  but  a  social  class,    "had  merely  won  another 
significant  bastion."     (1.17,   l3h)     A  useful  work  for  pursuing  this 
line  of  thought  uould  be  the  Whites  '  The  Intellectual  versus  the  City. 
(1.18) 

As   Veysey  notes,  the  bureaucrat  did  not  eschew  ideals  or  values. 

...(H)e  assumed  that  they  were  being  progress ivelj"  realized 
in  the  existing  institutional  setting.     He  spoke  of  ideals 
ritualistically,   on  a  weekly,  monthly,   or  annual  basis,   in 
the  manner,  as   it  were,   on  an  Anglican  rather  than  an  Anabaptist. 
Ritual  by  no  means  connotes  hypocrisy,  but  it  constitutes  a 
soothing  style  of  affirmation.     It  emphasizes  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  therefore  urges  that  \mpleasant  realities  be 
treated  with  discreet  silence  —  as  in  the  ludicrous  perversion 
of  the  university  in  the  interest  of  football.     Ritualistic 
idealism  naturally  became  appropriate  to  the  academic  executive, 
because  the  role  of  manager  requires  that  such  a  man  always 
appear  confident  about  his  institution.     To  speak  in  tenns 
of  doubt  or  of  failure  was  to  violate  the  most  basic  require- 
ments of  his  office;  to  do  so  would  at  once  disqualify  him 
from  his  post.     Therefore  the  onl.y  problems  he  cc\xld  publicly 
appraise  on  their  merits  tended  to  bo  narf^inal  or   inccnsequential 
ones .     On  the  other  side,   only  lack  of  institutional  responsi- 
bilitj'  enabled  a  minority  of  the  faculty  to  flaunt  their  pes- 
simism.    Pessimistic  idealism,   like  useless  truth,   is  a 
luxury  unsuited  to  the  exercise  of  po\jer.     In  these  terns   it 
was  not    'sincerity'   about  ideals  v;hich  divided  the  administrator 
frcm  his  critic,  but  rather  fxincticnal  necessities  of  ccmroand. 
(1.17,   U37)      (Qnphasis  added) 
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"Ultimately  the  fact  of  bureaucratic  organization  seemed  less 
important  than  in  whose  interest  it  functioned,"     (1.17,  388)     The 
professorial  class,   the  teacher-workers,   struggled  with  the 
bureaucracy  almost  fron  its   inception  over  control  of  their  work 
and  over  their  xjages.     Jencks  and  Riesman  describe  the  victory  they 
have  achieved  in  The  Academic  Revolution.     That  this  victory  has 
been  a  Pyrrhic  one  Jencks  and  Riesman  also  illustrate.     3h  even  more 
scathing  language,  do  Birenbaum  and  Ridgeway. 

3.     The  Hegemony  of  Established  Institutions 

The  Academic  Revolution  must  be  studied  and  mastered  by  all 

those  who  are  seeking  a  definition  of  the  urban  university  interface. 

Its  scope  is   of  such  magnitude  that  we  could  not  possibly  treat 

all  of  the  topics  it  considers,  particularly  its  contributions  to 

the  discussion  of  access  to  higher  education,  social  mobility,  and 

equal  educational  opportunity.     Their  discussion  of   "established 

institutions"  does  have  significance  for  vihat  was  said  above  about 

Veysey. 

We  see  established  institutions  as  the  framework  and  battle- 
ground within  which  most  changes  in  the  American  system  are 
nav!  worked  out,  but  we  do  not  see  America  as  ruled  by  an 
interlocking  directorate  or  clique.  Established  institutions 
are  a  mixed  bag,  and  their  ascendancy  does  not  fully  define 
either  the  character  of  modern  American  life  or  the  expectations 
and  aspirations  of  the  young  people  who  will  live  and  work 
Xirithin  them.  Yet  the  hegemony  of  these  institutions  does 
exclude  some  possibilities  and  encourage  others.  (I.IO,  11-12) 

This  definition  of  hegemony  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  Gramsci. 

Behaviors  within  these  institutions  have  a  "national  upper-middle 

class  style:  cosmopolitan,  moderate,  universalistic,  somewhat 

legalistic,  concerned  with  equity  and  fair  play,  aspiring  to  neutrality 

between  regions,  religions,  and  ethnic  groups."  American  universities 
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tend  to  share  the  values  which  underlie  this  style,  and  "trim  out 
Ph.D.'s  who,  despite  conspicuous  exceptions,  mostly  have  quite 
similar  ideas  about  what  their  discipline  covers,  how  it  should  be 
taught,  and  hox-f  its  frontiers  should  be  advanced."     Jencks  and 
Riesman  trace  out  the  process  by  which  these  national  instituticais 
exert  their  hegemony  over  local  institutions,  and  note  that  univer- 
sities,  especially  their  graduate  and  professional  divisions, 
promote   "meritocratic  values,"  inserting  such  values   into  professional 
practice.     They  also  analyze  at  length  hov;  the  academic  profession 
protects  itself  within  the  established  institutions  and  professions . 
Jenck's  and  Riesman 's  definition  of   "established  institutions" 
must  be  kept  in  mind  when  examining  the  critics  of  the  role  of  the 
university  in  the  political  econany.     Few  of  them  argue  that  there 
is  a  small  group  of  men  who  are  paying  the  universities  to  act  as 
fronts  to  advance  their  interests.     Yet,  articles  like  those  of 
David  Horowitz  in  Ramparts  which  trace  a  direct  connection  between 
the   "corporate  ruling  class,  and  boards  of  trustees  in  universities," 
(2.51)  are  frequentljr  dismissed  by  academics  as  quite  unsophisticated, 
and  not  able  to  explain  the  complexity  of  what  does  or  more  usually 
does  not,   get  done  in  the  university.     So,  while  much  of  the  critical 
literatxire  on  the  role  of  the  university  is  not  econanic  determinist, 
and  to     label  it  as  such  is  to  miss  the  point, 

...(l)t  needs  to  be  stressed  that    'hegemony'   is  not  simply 
something  which  happens,...     It  is,   in  a  very  large  part, 
the  result  of  a  permanent  cind  pervasive  effort,  conducted 
through  a  multitude  of  agencies,  and  deliberately  intended 
to  create  what  Talcott  Parsons  calls  a    'national  supra-party 
consensus'  based  on    'higher  order  solidarity.'     Ncr  is  this 
only  a  matter  of    'agencies.'     The  latter  are  part   of  macro- 
politics.    But  there  is  also  a  world  of  micro-politics,   in 
vrhich  members  of  the  dcminant  classes  are  able,  by  virtue  of 
their  position,  for  instance  as  employers,  to  dissuade 
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members  of  the  subordinate  classes,  if  not  from  holding,  at 
least  frcm  voicing  unorthodox  viexra.     Nor  of  course  does  this 
only  affect  members  of  the  working  classes  or  of  the  lower 
middle  classes:     many  middle-class  employees  are  similarly 
vulnerable  to  pressure  fran   'above.'     This  process  of  dis- 
suasion need  not  be  explicit  in  order  to  be  effective.     In 
civil  life  as  well  as  in  the  state  service,  there  are  criteria 
of    'soundness,'  particularly  in  regards  to  politics,  whose 
disregard  may  be  highly  disadventageous  in  a  number  of  important 
respects.     This  applies  in  all  xiralks  of  life,  and  forms  a 
definite  though  often  subterranean  part  of  the  political  pro- 
cess. ^7 


I|.     The  University  Corporation 

With  this  caveat  in  mind,   let  us  turn  to  what  Elden  Jacobson 
calls    "one  of  several  competent,  revealing,  and  to  my  mind  de- 
pressing accounts  of  academic  ccmplicity"  with  the  railitary- 
industrial-complex  {l$.9,  lOn.),  James  Ridgeway's  The  Closed 
Corporation;     Merican  Universities  in  Crisis.     Ridgeway  disputes, 
perhaps  too  readily,  the  commcn  radical  view  that  universities 
are   "captive  technical  schools,  preparing  workers  to  take  up  jobs 
in  companies  whose  ideals  were  represented  by  the  businessmen 
trustees,"     (See,  for  example,  Lasch  and  Genovese   (2.51), 
O'Connor   (2.?!;),  Gintis    (2.1;3j   2,hh)  and  Carnoy  (2.20))  and  argues 
that   "today  it  is  apparent  that  the  modern  university  more  nearly 
resembles  a  conglomerate  corporation  on  its  own."     (2.79,   13) 

His  general  thesis  is  that  as   leading  members  of  the  corporate 
ruling  class,  university  leaders  actively  promote  the  military, 
political,  and  ideological  interests  of  that  class,  as  well  as   its 
more  immediate  economic  interests.    By  the  time  he  was  writing  in 
the  mid-sixties,  the  bureaucratic  system  which  Veysey  had  described 
at  its  inception  had  developed  into  what  Ridgeway  calls  a  "troika." 
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Basically,  the  parts  consist  of  the  university,  where 
products  or  processes  are  conceived,  the  goverrment,  vhich 
finances  their  developnent,  and  private  business,  which  make 
themselves  the  finished  item. 

The  emer£,in|,  forms  of  corporate  organization  are  very  much 
in  flu::,  but  the  professor  entrepreneurs,  v;ho  dart  back  and 
forth  from  university  to  government  to  b-usiness,  hel^  shape 
corporate  structures  and  policies . 

The  theory  is  that  the  activities  of  the  corporations  can  be 
planned  and  set  in  motion  by  scholars  who  scheme  together  at 
their  innards .     Other  scholars  ^rithin  the  government  make  sure 
that  the  goals  of  production  are  worthy,  and  to  control  the 
activity  of  the  corporations,  they  bring  changes  through  the 
econcmic  machinery.     (2.79,   10) 

This  is   Galbraith's    "nev;  industrial  system"  seen  from  belo\f. 

FidgCTray  contends  that  what  Joseph  Lewis  so  blightely  called 
the   "national  security  market"  played  an  important  part  in  tying  the 
university  to  indiistrial  and  military  goals.     Although  he  falls   into 
the  trap  of  using  the  rhetoric  of  the  troika  in  speaking  of   "Defense 
planners,"  he  shorrs  hCT;  these  planners  helped  push  the  ccrporaticn, 
including  university  corporations,   into  rebuilding  our  cities  and 
cleaning  up  the  environment,   into   "Peacef aire . "     As  an  example  of 
iiniversity  efforts  to  get  the  corporate  system  to  serve  the  needs 
of  urban  people,  Ridgeway  examines  Robert  Kennedy's  plan  to  re- 
habilitate the  slums. 

Its  central  feature  is  to  bring  outside  economic  support  into 
the  ghetto  and  yet  promote  the  illusion  of  black  control.     In 
fact,  the  control  remains  with  the  large  corporations,  which 
in  return  for  vrLdening  their  pcirer  base  are  slightly  more 
beneficient,  hiring  seme  blacks  but  passing  on  the  cost  of 
their  involvement  to  the  consumers  through  higher  prices. 
(2.79,   10) 

To  prove  his  thesis  Pidgeway  explores  the  ties  and  flows 

among  the  managers  of  the  xmiversity,  the  corporaticns,  and  the 

government,  as  well  as  the  investment  and  business  activities  of 

\iniversities .     He  devotes  a  chapter  to  a  topic  vrhich  is  especially 

relevant  to  our  concerns,  the  companies  which  have  been  started  by 

academics  to  engage  in  "social  problem  solving,"  for  example. 
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Siraulmatics  Corporation,  Abt  Associate,  Sterling  Institute,  Human 
Eesources  Development  Company,  and  the  Organization  for  Social  and 
Technical  Innovation  (which  produced  the  report  Urban  Universities; 
Rhetoric,  Reality  and  Conflict   (2.31)  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Ifelfare) .     "Proprietors  of  the  social-problem-solving 
companies  spring  quite  naturally  from  the  elitist  world  of  the 
university.     Certainly  part  of  the  idea  behind  the  business  is  to 
transfer  the  attitudes  and  styles  of  university  life  to  the  rest 
of  society.."     (2.79,   62) 

These  companies  sell  their  service  primarily  to  government  and 
make  the  pitch  that  can  retool  the  techniques  developed  for  managing 
the  coiiplex  machinery  of  the  military  establishment  to  the  manage- 
ment of  our  cities .     A  f ei-r  of  their  activities  can  be  defended 
as  actually  increasing  the  floi«7  of  resources  to  urban  dwellers, 
but  most  of  them,  when  they  are  not  relatively  harmless  rip-offs  of 
government  money,  are  attempts  to  find  ways  to  change  the  attitudes 
and  behaviors  of  the   "ruled"  in  the  interest  of  the   "rulers,"  and 
to  control  the  unruly. 

Ridgeifay  gives  short  shrift  to  the  other  social  problem  solving 

activities  in  university-related  organizations. 

It  should,  be  pointed  out  in  their  defense  that  they  claim 
to  be  developing  options  which  will  permit  people  a  greater 
scope  of  action.     But  this  seems  to  be  a  hollOT-x  argument, 
for  the  options  reflect  the  assumptions   of  the  people  who 
create  them.     And  as  even  a  cursory  descripticn  of  the 
activities   of  the  concerns  listed  above  suggest,  these  are 
quite  likely  to  be  those  of  the  concerned  white  hxmane 
liberal  ttIio  •'vrould  very  much  like  to  have  everyone  live  pretty 
much  as  he  does.     (2.79,  79) 

His  chapter  on   "Urb-Coin, "   "...a  game  designed  for  the  Army  to 

teach  U.  S.  Special  Forces  hoir  to  put  dotm  insurgencies  in  Viet-Nam 

cities... now  played  by  school  children  in  Boston  slums  to  help  them 
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better  understand  the  conditions  there,"  analyzes  the  activities  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,   the  University  of  Pennsylvania,   Columbia, 
Harvard,  and  Jf-HT  in  their  respective  cities.     Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  arguments  which  have  swirled  around  these  institutions  and 
their  relations  to  their  ccminunities  will  probably  consider  Fidgeway's 
analysis  to  be   "onesided."     It  is.     He  definitely  takes  the  side  of 
the  conmunity  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  university,  not  putting  any 
store  in  the  universities  '  pretension  to  being  neutral,  or  to  repre- 
senting a  higher  or  national  interest,  or  even  to  be  representing  the 
"true"  interest  of  the  communities.     He  contends  that  the  universities 
have  used  urban  renCTial,  urban  laboratories  and  think  tanks,  real 
estate  corporations,  and  the  tuition  they  collect  for  educating 
urban  dwellers  in  ways  which  have  had  the  effect  of  obliterating 
communities  which  had  once  existed,  of  lessening  the  control  city 
people  have  over  their  environment,  and  even  to  redistribute  wealth 
from  the  poor  to  the  rich.     Even  such  a  superficially  neutral 
activity  as  research  is  seen  as  being  not  only  fundamentally  elitist 
(as  when  Fidgeway  describes  the  urban  laboratory  as    "a  zoo  of 
different  sorts   of  quaint  old  ethnic  types,  which  they  can  study 
and  see  vjhat  happens  when  the  variables  change"),  but  also  as 
financially  subsidizing  the  elite   (e.g.,  the  Ford  Foundation 
money  which  went  to  endo\jing  chairs  for  professors  at  Columbia). 
In  sum  then. 

The  university  has   in  large  part  been  reduced  to  serving 
as  banker-broker  for  the  professors'   outside  interests. 
The  charming  elitism  of  the  professors  has   long  since 
given  way  to  the  greed  of  the  social  amd  political  scien- 
tists v/hose  manipulative  theories  aim  only  at  political 
power.     (2.79,   215) 
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Ridgexiray  argues  that  the  only  solution  to  this  state  of  affairs  is 

to  increase  the  accountability  of  the  universities  to  the  public, 

by  ending  the  ability  of  boards  of  trustees  to  perpetuate  themselves, 

by  putting  public  representatives  on  such  boards,  by  making  their 

meetings  public,  "by  prohibiting  iiniversity  administrators  from  engaging 

in  outside  business  activities,  by  giving  students  a  voice  in  the 

governance  of  the  university,  perhaps  even  by  doing  away  altogether 

with  the  bachelor's  degree,  and  by  forbidding  the  conduct  of  secret 

research  within  the  university.     His  most  stimulating  suggestion 

relates  back  to  Vej'sey's  description  of  the  university  as  a 

"partially  compulsory  institution." 

In  the  case  of  the  large  city  universities,  it  well  may 
prove  useful  for  the  residents  of  the  neighborhoods   in 
which  they  exist  to  view  these  institutions  for  what  they 
are,  sort  of  de  facto  governments!  and  in  exchange  for 
suffering  their  presence,  wring  seme  concessions.      (2.79,  220) 

Ridgeijay's  suggestion  as  to  what  concessions  might  be  sought  are  not 

so  important  as  his  argument  that  if  the  university  is  to  be  seen 

as  an  arm  of  the  State,  then  people  should  deal  with  it  as  they  do 

with  their  government.     He  does  not  tell  those  who  work  for  the 

iiniversity,  hoTfjever  how  they  should  deal  with  their  employer.     In 

fact,  he  fails  to  differentiate  the  large  nijrabers  of  teachers  and 

non-academic  employees  of  the  university  who  are  subordinate  to  the 

administrators  and  professors  he  excoriates.     Almost  none  of  the 

other  literature,  hotrever,  deals  with  this  aspect  of  the  urban 

university  interface.     So  it  is  not  conpletely  fair  to  Pidgeway 

to  raise  the  point  novr. 

Sane  might  argue  that  •universities  have  become  more  sensitive 

to  the  kinds  of  arguments  Ridgexjay  raises  since  the  time  that  he 

T'jrote  his  book  in  the  mid-sixties,  and  that  seme  have  even 
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restructured  themselves   in  response  to  such  consideraticns  vhen 
they  have  been  raised  by  students  and  neighbors.     The  literature 
indicates  that  they  have  certainly  changed  their  rhetoric,  but  if 
there  are  any  reports  on  multiversities  which  have  handed  over  the 
reins  of  poiTer  to  their  workers,  students,  and  conmtinity  constituents, 
I  have  yet  to  see  it.     The  basic  social  structure  of  the  urban 
university  interface  as  described  by  Galbraith  and  criticized  by 
Ridgevray  has  not  been  overturned  in  the  short  space  of  time  since 
they  vjrote. 

5.     The  Multiversity 

Clark  Kerr's   "multiversity"  is  not  dead.     In  his  book.  The  Uses 

of  the  University,  Kerr  outlined  the  framework  for  an  ideology  of 

the  university  member  of  the  troika.     At  the  outset,  he  quotes  an 

important  point  made  by  Flexner,  one  which  tends  to  be  slighted  by 

"conceited"  academics. 

A  University  is  not  outside,  but  inside  the  general  social 
fabric  of  a  given  era....     It  is  not  something  apart, 
something  ahistoric,  something  that  yields  as   little  as 
possible  to  forces  and  ir^fluences  that  are  more  or  less 
nei7.     It  is  on  the  contrary. .  .an  expression  of  the  age 
as  vrell  as  an  influence  operating  upon  both  present  and 
future....     Universities  have  changed  profoundly  and 
commonly  in  the  direction  of  the  social  evolution  of 
which  they  are  a  part.      (2.57,  k) 

Kerr 's  interpretation  of  this  point  differs  markedly  from,  say, 
Ridgcway's.     Arguing  from  a  pluralist  conception  of  society,  he 
urges  university  presidents  to  work  toirards  a   "workable  canprcmise" 
among  the  contending  constituencies  inside  and  outside  the  institu- 
tion.    He  sees  this  compromise  as  the  framei'^ork  for  solving  immediate 
problems.     "Beyond  this   lies  the  effective  solution  that  enhances 
the  long-run  distinction  and  character  of  the  institution.     (2.57,  37) 
The  most  important  function  of  the  university  president  is  that  of 
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'•mediator."  According  to  Kerr,  the  mediator  has  two  tasks,  that  of 
peace  and  that  of  progress.  Within  his  institution,  which  is  in- 
herently "conservative"  but  "with  radical  functions,"  the  president 
must  servo  "progress"  by  mediating  "among  the  values  of  the  past, 
the  prospects  for  the  future,  and  the  realities  of  the  present." 
(2.57,  37)  He  is  a  short  of  fly-x<rheel  meshing  institutions  which 
are  "moving  at  different  rates  of  speed  and  sometimes  in  different 
directions."  Kerr  conceives  of  this  role  in  a  very  technical  sense. 

He  has  no  new  and  bold  'vision  of  the  end.'   ....The  ends 
are  already  given-the  preservation  of  the  eternal  truths, 
the  creation  of  new  knowledge,  the  improvement  of  service 
wherever  truth  and  knowledge  of  high  order  must  serve  the 
needs  of  man.  The  ends  are  there |  the  means  must  be  ever- 
improved  in  a  competitive  dynamic  environment.  There  is  no 
single  'end'  to  be  discovered|  there  are  several  ends  in 
many  groups  to  be  served.  (2.57,  37) 

Within  this  framework,  planning  the  activities  of  the  multiversity 
means  specifying  x^rhat  is  involved  in  these  global  goals  and  searching 
for  the  tools  required  to  attain  them. 

It  is  hard  to  see  hcvr  Kerr  maintains  his  pluralist  pre- 
suppositions in  the  face  of  what  he  calls  "the  realities  of  the 
federal  grant  university,"  especially  since  it  has  passed  beyond 
the  first  phase  of  "intuitive  imbalance,"  and  is  now  in  the  stage 
of  "bureaucratic  balance."  One  could  easily  use  the  phenomena  he 
describes  in  his  second  chapter  to  make  the  same  arguments  that 
Ridgeway  does.  He  does  not  fear  that  "ideopolis"  will  lose  "its 
objectivity  and  its  freedom"  as  it  Tindergoes  "a  somex\'hat  reluctant 
and  cautious  merger"  with  the  polls .  The  multiversity  is  flexible 
enough  not  to  lose  its  identity  when  it  engages  in  extension  or 
continuing  education,  acts  as  a  cultural  center  for  the  city, 
advises  governments,  and  produces  influential  ideas.  Kerr  does  not 
ask,  however,  i-jhat  is  happening  to  the  identity  and  character  of 
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the  city  at  the  same  time. 

VJe  will  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  seme  of  the  general 
disciissions  on  the  theme  of  the  university  in  the  city.     To  do  this 
we  will  begin  with  a  contrast  between  the  "pessimistic  idealism" 
and  the   "optimistic  idealism"  which  Veysey  described  at  its  origins. 

6.     The  University  Corporation 

William  M.  Birenbaum's  Overlive;     Pcvrer,  Poverty,   and  the 
University  explores  seme  of  the  negative  aspects  of  the  University 
impact  on  the  city  fron  the  point  of  vieir  of  a  declasse  administrator. 

Birenbaum  defines  overlive  as 

...the  nonmilitary  counterpart  of  overkill -a  sxorplus  living 
poxrer,   expressed  in  the  ratio  between  the  capacity  of  the 
country  to  produce  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  premises  it 
makes  to  all  of  its  people,  and  what  it  actually  produces 
and  does  with  its  great  pca:er.     (6.2,  2) 

Universities  and  colleges  have  a  key  role  in  our  overlive 

society. 

The  loiter  schools  prepare  the  elite  of  overlive 's  youth  to 
fit  into  the  colleges  and  universities.     The  colleges  and 
universities  concentrate  on  the  education  of  the  young  to 
fit  into  the  overlive  way  of  life.     They  are  stations  to 
prepare  the  most  talented  people  for  the  next  Great  Leap 
f onward  into  overlive  future.     As  bureaucratic  phencmena, 
they  are  beautifully  designed  to  coitain  and  perpet\iate 
the  meanings  of  the  overlive  system.     They  are  perfect 
forms  of  the  overlive  organization,   and  only  when  viewed 
this  vray  do  they  make  sense.      (6.2,   16-1?) 

Higher  education  trains  the  personnel  "required  to  staff  and 

maintain  the  overlive  machinery j "  its   "research  is  financed  by  and 

generally  directed  tcnrard  the  service  of  overlive 's  po\;^er  structure." 

V/hile  he  is  not.  saying  that  eveiy  activity  of  the  university  is 

immediately  determined  by  the  requirements   of  overlive,  almost  all 

the  activities  of  the  tiniversity  are  quicklj'  coopted  to  its  service. 

"Overlive  \iniversities  make  a  big  fuss  about  their  neutrality  and 

detachment  in  order  to  disguise  their  deep  commitment  to  the  future 
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of  overlive."     (6.2,   18) 

Given  "the  centrality  of  the  academic  pci\rer  station  and  the 
landscape  of  national  life,"  the  question  of  the  university's 
deciding  and  planning  its  activities  in  the  city  appears  to  be  more 
of  a  dilemma  than  a  technical  question.     If  one  sees  these  potirer 
relations  -   as  a  prime  source  of  the  decay  of  the  city  and  the 
universitj'-,  as  Birenbaum  does,  then  one  has  to  ask  how  it  is  possible 
for  an  institution  like  the  university  to  serve  the  needs  of  urban 
people  created  by  that  decay  without  confronting  and  seeking  to 
overturn  the  very  bases  for  the  survival  of  institutions   of  higher 
education. 

Perhaps  because  he  concentrates  on  arguing  against  those  xirho 

are  afraid  to  get  involved  in-  the  city,  Birenbaum  never  explicitly 

handles  this  question,  nor  does  he  see  that  his  real  opponents 

should  be  those  who  seek  to  use  the  university  as  a  means  of 

solidifying  and  reproducing  these  poi-jer  relations .     It  is  all  very 

well  to  say 

Poi-rerlessness   is  at  the  core  of  the  decay  of  the  ghetto 
community.     The  calcification  of  power  systems  in  the 
insensitive  and  irresponsible  use  of  great  poxrer  have 
undermined  the  campus  commtmity.     Jii  both  cases,  a  terrible 
gap  has  appeared  between  the  values  professed  and  the 
instrumentalities  produced  for  the  realization  of  those 
values....     New  institutional  forms  in  ways  of  accomodating 
the  educational  aspirations  of  our  people  must  be  invented 
to  bridge  this  dangerous  gap  in  American  life.      (6.2,  16?) 

Birenbaum  does  not  tell  planners  who  work  for  the  poi^erful  how  they 
are  to  bring  about  the  creation  of  such  new  forms .     He  presents 
a  compelling  argiunent  for  searching  for  devices  which  will  "enable 
those  who  are  affected  by  (the  strategic  institutional  povrer  of  the 
university)  to  control  it,  or  even  hold  it  responsible  and  account- 
able,"  (6,2,  171;)  but  presents  little  in  the  way  of  political 
strategy. 
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Understanding  the  place  of  the  university  in  the  power 

structure,  as  he  does,  he  must  be  criticized  for  not  giving 

guidance  to  planners  in  the  tasks  he  sets  out  for  them.     Ihat  task 

is  fundamentally  one  of  overccming  what  I  call  Lev  Brcnstein's 

"Law  of  Distribution:"     "Nobody  who  has  wealth  (and  I  would  add 

pOT7er)  to  distribute  ever  emits  himself."    Eirenbaum  shows  quite 

clearly  that   "the  issue  in  the  country  is  stratification."     His 

contention  that   "the  issue  in  higher  education  is  the  old  academic 

prejudices,"  hcvTever,  blinds  him  to  the  reality  that  much  rhetoric 

attacking  these   "old  academic  prejudices"  against  social  involvement 

can  be  used  and  is  being  used  to  make  the  \miversities  more  flexible 

instruments  for  preserving  and  reproducing  that  system  of 

stratification.      (6.2,   160)     He  fails  to  see  the  irony  that  his  own 

book  can  be  quite  functional  in  helping  universities  to  acccanodate 

themselves  to  a  changing  urban  environment  without  changing  their 

basic  structure,  the  very  structure  he  blames  for  the  problems  of 

the  cities  and  of  the  universities. 

Some  of  Birenbaum's  suggestions,  ha-rever,   indicate  possibly 

fruitful  lines  of  thought  for  those  planners  vfho  see  their  task 

in  the  urban  university  interface  as  participation  in  the  creation 

of  new  forms  and  institutions . 

Birenbatim  argues  that  what  defines  a   "city"  is  more  than  a 

certain  pattern  of  land-vise  or  density  of  population. 

T'Tiat  counts  are  the  configurations  of  these  elements  plus 
other  conditions  vrhich  produce  certain  attitudes  and  styles 
among  the  leaders  and  those  led,  conditions  which  influence 
attitudes  twfards  these  problems  and  the  parameters  for 
decision  making.      (6.2,  32) 

Urban  cultures,  styles  of  living,  and  behaviors  are  based  on  what 

Birenbaum  calls    "the  very  essence  of    'city '...the  premise  of  a 

redistribution  of  pcwer.    The  point  of  mobility,  choice,  and  on- 
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going  conflict  is  the  opportvmity  to  change  the  distribution  of 
power  the  dynamics  of    'city'  is  the  ongoing  process  of  power 
redistribution."     From  this  point  of  view  there  are  two  fundamentally 
anti-city  institutions  within  the  contemporary  American  cityj     the 
ghetto  and  the  campus.      "Campus  organizes  the  university's  out- 
rageous presumption  that  it  can  and  does  monopolize  the  best  talents 
in  order  to  do  what  it  claims  to  do.     In  the  great  cities  this 
presumption  is  obsurd."     (6.2,  39-UO)     Both  the  physical  structure 
and  the  social  system  of  the  campus  disrupt  and  work  against  the 
bases  of  urban  life,  as  Birenbaum  defines   it.     The  university-as- 
campus  limits  meaningful  alternatives,   inhibits  participation  in 
choosing  its  activities,  rigidly  structures  phjrsical  and  social 
mobility  and  puts  a  Iox'T  threshold  on  tolerance  for  controversy  and 
conflict.     In  the  university,  class  and  race  interact   "to  create 
residential  and  recreational  ghettos  circumscribed  not  only  by 
Tfealth  but  also  by  color,  religious,  affiliation  and  ethnic  back- 
gro\md.     Styles  of  life  vary  among  these  ghettos,  but  life  within 
each  is  marked  by  homogeneity."     (6.2,  i^-k3)      It  is  little  wonder 
then  that  these  styles  of  life  are  fundamentally  anti-city.     They 
are  in  turn  anti-university. 

...(l)n  the  location  and  design  of  the  college  building, 
questions  m\ist  be  asked  about  the  relationship  between 
the  educational  activities  which  xfill  go  on  in  them  and 
the   ongoing  significance  of  existing  parks,  centers   of 
cciranerce  and  industry,  schools,  chvirches,  medical  centers, 
libraries,  streets  of  residence,  transportation  flow's,  and 
the  places  where  civic  and  governmental  affairs  are  conducted. 
HcH'T  may  the  new  academic  buildings  and  the  activities  planned 
for  them  contribute  to  and  enhance  the  ptirposes  of  the  existing 
commianity  resources  and  agencies?     Hoi'j  may  the  strength  of 
the  community's  life  best  be  supportive  of  higher  educational 
function?     (6.2,  176-177) 
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He  sees  the  cominunity  as  one  of  the  environnents  v/hich  must  be 

planned  when  designing  curricula,  the  other  two  being  the  college 

itself,  and  the  vxork  environment  of  the  student.     V/ith  regard  to 

the  last  environment  Birenbaum  offers  sane  stimulating  suggeeticoe 

to  educational  planners  for  removing  the  existing  separation  between 

work  and  school 

To  connect  the  student's  formal  education  to  the  ongoing 
dynamics  of  his  community  -  especially  vfhen  his  canmiinity 
is  black  and  urban  -  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  ed- 
ucational result  a  college  in  the  city  could  achieve. 
Through  such  a  connection,  the  city  itself  -  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  it  -  may  in  fact  become  the  student's  true  heme. 
(6.2,   132) 

7.     The  Savior  of  Urban  Civilization 

In  contrast  to  Birenbaum,  J.  Martin  Klotsche  presents  a  more 
positive  vieiT  of  the  urban  university  interface,  primarily  be- 
cause he  almost  completely  ignores  the  disturbing  aspects  which 
Birenbaum  at  least  tries  to  tackle.     Klotsche 's  book.  The  Urban 
University  and  the  Future  of  Cur  Cities  was  the  first  book  length 
presentation  of  current  thinking  on  the  role  of  the  \iniversity  in 
the  city.     This,  in  addition  to  the  ritualistic  quality  of  its 
discussion  so  characteristic  of  the   "optimistic  idealism"  of  the 
administrator,  accoimts  for  its  central  role  in  much  of  the  lit- 
erature under  consideration.     His  subject  is  not  the  University,  the 
collectivity  of  all  institutions  of  higher  education,  as  it  relates 
to  the  City,  but  the  urban  university,    "one  located  in  and  serving 
an  urban  community."     (6.27,  3)     He  makes  the  seemingly  tautological 
point  that  the  urban  university  could  not  exist  before  the  city 
emerged.     But  this  point  is   important  in  analj-xing  the  development 
of  urban  universities  from  institutions  vrtiich  were  located  in  places 
which  became  cities,  frcin  the  early  technical  institutes  founded  in 
cities,  and  frcm  municipal  universities.     The  distinctive  features 
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of  an  urban  imiversity  are  that  it  does  not  dominate  the  landscape 
physically  or  culturally!  that  it  has  access  to  the  resources  of  the 
cityi  that  its  student  population  is  predcsninately  localj  and  that 
increasing  demands  are  made  upon  it  for  adult-continuing  education. 

Klotsche  sees  the  role  of  the  university  in  the  city  as   "the 
advancement  of  learning,"  a  criterion  to  be  used  when  deciding  which 
canmunity  demands  will  be  responded  to.     He  appeals  to  the  authority 
of  Commager  to  argue  that  the  urban  university  should  serve  "the 
larger  canmunity  of  learning"  rather  than  "the  iramediate  canmunity^" 
According  to  this  line  of  reasoning,  a  vmiversity  which  is  respected 
in  the  "community  of  learning"  will  be  supported  by  its  local 
community.     Within  this  wider  academic  ccanmunity  universities  located 
in  cities  should  "assume  responsibility  for  the  development  of  urban 
and  regional  civilization"  (as  Klotsche  quotes  Commager  again). 
(6.27,  22)     This  responsibility  gives  urban  universities  the  "central 
task  to  tinderstand  the  city,  to  analyze  its  problems,  to  research 
and  comment  about  them,  to  commit  university  resources  and  to 
enlist  those  of  the  community  so  that  the  q\iality  of  urban  life 
can  be  improved."     (6.27,  29)    No  sooner  does  Klotsche  assert  this 
task  than  he  draws  back  lest  the  university  compromise  the   "pimpose 
for  which  it  exists."    There  is  always  the  danger  that  a  university 
can  become  too  immersed  in  the  problems  of  its  community.     It 
would  indeed  be  fatal  to  its  historic  mission  vjeve  problem- 
solving  and  local  politics  to  become  its  primary  goal.     (6.27,  29) 
In  other  words,  the  Tirban  university  should  not  let  its  concern 
for  the  local  community  overwhelm  the  place  it  should  have  in  the 
national  scene,  nor  dilute  its   "central  role    (which)  should  always 
be  that  of  guardian  of  the  old  and  discoverer  of  the  new. 
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Just  as  Kerr  saw  the  university  president  as  peace  keeper  and 
guide  on  the  paths  of  progress,  Klotsche  sees  the  university  as 
the  institution  which  is  uniquely  able  to  "provide  a  ccnanon  meeting 
ground  for  the  divergent  elements  of  the  cconnunity  (which  can) 
assist  in  reaching  an  objective  understanding  of  theory  and  policy 
for  general  application  elsevrhere."     (6.27,  30)     Not  only  is  the 
university  able  to  provide  impartial  research  and  innovations,   it 
alone  among  urban  institutions   "cones  closer  to  being  able  to 
identify  itself  with  the  whole  of  the  urban  scene  and  a  total  con- 
cern for  the  city.      (6.27,  32)     Because  of  these  qualities  the 
particular  capacities  of  the  university  becane  mirrors  for  the 
needs  of  the  cities:     providing  the  trained  leadership  required 
by  dynamic  urban  society,  producing  the  knoi-zledge  which  is  the 
basis  of  an  improved  quality  of  urban  life,  achieving  a  self- 
understanding  of  urbanization  for  the  urban  leadership  group  and 
a   "better  understanding  of  all  aspects  of  urban  society"  for  the 
general  public.     These  capacities  are  realized  and  the  needs  ful- 
filled through  such  activity  as  training  urban  professionals,  urban 
observatories,  urbcin  research,  dispersong  kna-^ledge  to  the  ccmmmiity 
through  urban  eoctension  and  urban  agents,  and  planning  the  "urban 
campus . " 

Klolache 's  version  of  events  concerning  the  expansion  of  xirban 
campuses   into  their  conmunities  differs  strikingly  fron  that  of 
Ridgaray.     To  read  Klotsche  on  the  role  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  urban  reneiral,  and  Columbia  University  in  planning  land 
use  on  Mornings ide  Heights,   one  would  think  that  these  institutions 
were  in  the  forefront  of  developing  the  nCT'?  form  for  improving  the 
universities'  involvement  in  the  city.     Uhile  Ridgeway  pillories 
these  institutions  as  examples  of  the  destructive  impact  of 
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universities  on  urban  communities,   Klotsche  holds  them  up  as 
models  to  be  emulated.     He  goes  on  at  length  about  the   "positive" 
achievements  of  the  urban  activities  of  Columbia  and  Chicago,  and 
dismisses  the  controversies  which  are  too  widely  known  to  be 
completely  ignored  with  a  few  lines .     He  reproduces  the  goals 
stated  in  a  document  of  Mornings ide  Heights ^    Inc.,  to  give  the 
impression  of  Columbia's  concern  for  its  community,     lifliile  RidgeTfxay 
was  xiriting  x^ith  the  hindsight  of  the  explosion  of  1968  at 
Columbia,  perhaps   if  Klotsche  had  been  less  concerned  xfith 
celebrating  the  role  of  the  universitj'-  in  the  city  and  more  con- 
cerned with  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  the  activities  he  was 
discussing,  he  would  have  seen  what  Ridgetjay  saw,  that  is,  that 
Morningside  Heights,  Inc.  x\ras  a  vehicle  for  Columbia  to  maintain 
hegemony  not  only  over  the  community  but  also  over  the  other  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  the  area. 

Certainly  Klotsche  is  to  be  criticized  for  not  even  mentioning 
Banfield  and  Wilson's  analysis  of  University  use  of   "front" 
organizations,  like  Chicago's  Southeast  Commission.         Nor  does  he 

deal  with  Rossi  and  Dentler's  discussion  of  the  experience  of 

19 
universxties  in  urban  renex-ral.         Both  appeared  before  Klotsche 's 

book.     Other  X'Tritings  which  will  help  the  reader  get  a  deeper  view 

of  the  issues  which  Klotsche  skims   over  include:     Perlof f 's   early 

report  for  the  University  of  Chicago  (7.38),   Kermit  Parson's   essays 

(12.7,   12.8,   1.15^   1'16),  and  the  reports  in  section  22  of  the 

bibliography  on  many  xmiversity  projects. 

I  have  been  so  critical  of  Klotsche  because  he  has  been  so 

influential  on  the  literatxire,  and  is  representative  of  the  strong 

strain  of   "optimistic  idealism"  in  it.     Even  those  planners  who 

strongly  disagree  with  Birenbaxim  and  Ridgeway  and  other  critics  of 
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the  university,  who  believe  that  their  role  is  not  to  create  n&a 
institutions  but  to  strengthen  existing  ones  so  that  the  benefits 
of  those  institutions  can   "trickle  dcvm"  to  the  consnrunity,   ought 
to  be  very  critical  of  Klotsche.     Ritualistic  repetition  of 
cliches  cannot  be  the  basis  for  planning  the  preservation  of 
institutions   in  a  dynamic  environment,   especially  when  it  puts 
blinders  on  with  regard  to  unanticipated  and  unpleasant  reper- 
cussions of  the  activities  it  is  celebrating. 

8.     Cfther  Vie->rs   of  the  UUI 

Most  of  the  other  general  discussions  of  the  place  of  the 
xiniversity  in  the  city  are  neither  as   long  nor  as  one-sided  as 
Klotsche  and  Birenbaum.     They  can  contribute  towards  ccning  to  a 
definition  of  the  urban  university  interface. 

Margaret  Mead  and  Rhoda  Metraux  contributed  a  paper  to  the 
Regional  Plan  Association  collection.  Urban  Research  and  Education 
in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Area,  Volume  Tr-ro,   edited  by  Perloff  and 
Cohen.     (l$.ll)     They  begin  their  discussion  of   "Town  and  Gown:     A 
General  Statement"  vriLth  two  questions:     can  the  universities  plan 
their  future  in  decaying  cities?     i.e.  Can  we  plan  cities  id.thout 
xiniversities?    VHiile  all  of  the  other  writers  we  have  considered 
so  far  look  at  the  managerial  revolution  within  the  university  as 
a  prime  soui'ce  of  the  breakdam  of  the  traditional  distance 
between  the  university  and  urban  institutions.   Mead  and  Metraux 
point  to  the  research  laboratory  and  the  teaching  hospital  as 
organizations  which  have  brought  the  future  and  the  city  into  the 
university.     They  note  that  perceptions  of  the  university  have  not 
ccmpletely  changed  to  take  account  of  these  changes  end  the  university 
still  has  a   "spurious  appearance"  of  aloofness.     After  a  discussion 
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of  the  failures  of  American  planning,  the  high  cost  of  social 
experimentation,  and  the  misuse  of  projections,  which  is  of 
particular  use  to  planners  in  the  UUI,  they  ask  whether  it  is 
possible  for  the  university  to  take  on  the   "role  of  active 
responsibility  for  planning"  to  head  off  the  decline  of  the  city. 
To  answer  this  question  they  ask  what  models  exist  for  the 
relationships  for  the  university  to  the  city.     Tilhile  they  do  not 
find  any  existing  model  adequate,  they  think  that  the  land  grant 
university  helps  to  indicate  the  kind  of  responsibility  that 
universities  should  assume  in  the  city  and  the  different  functions 
of  the  presidents  point  out  the  diversity  of  organization  that 
will  be  needed  to  fill  this  responsibility.     It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  most  of  the  T-rriters  we  have  already  considered,   especially 
Klotsche  and  Kerr,  at  one  time  or  another  get  around  to  discussing 
the  land  grant  experience,  and  its  applicability  to  the  urban 
university.     ¥e  will  return  to  this  model  iirhen  we  discuss  the 
proposal  for  an  "urban-grant  university."     Mead  and  Metraux' 
discussion  of  creating  a  metropolitan  plan  with  universities  as 
its  focal  institutions  will  be  disc\issed  in  the  last  section. 

In  the  same  volume   (15.11)  Gerald  Breese  iirrites  on   "Community 
Assistance  Necessary  to  Enhance  the  Effective  Role  of  the  Univer- 
sity."    He  emphasizes  the  need  to  look  at  what  cities  owe  to  the 
university,  treating  five  areas  in  this  domain:      (1)  payment  for 
professional  services  rendered,    (2)  research  topics  and  priorities, 
(3)  supply  of  data  and  personnel,    (h)  actually  using  the  results 
of  research,  and   (5)   regional  mechanisms  for  metropolitan  analysis. 
He  also  deals  Tnrith  the  community's  responsibility  with  regard  to 
facilities  for  institutions   of  higher  education. 
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In  its  Summer,   1965  issue  the  BAucaticnal  Record  printed  a 

special  sv^plement  containing   "Higher  Education  for  Urban  America: 

Report  of  a  National  Conference  of  Educators,  Public  Officials,  and 

other  Civic  Leaders."     Robert  C.  Uood  contributed  a  paper  on  "The 

New  Metropolis  and  the  Nev;  University."      (6.51)     He  presaited  three 

reasons  why  the  university  is   "an  increasingly  important  focal  point 

for  bringing  coherence  and  reason  to  metropolitan  affairs:      (1) 

the  relative  increase  in  its  size,  personnel,  and  resources;    (2) 

their  new  place  as    "objects  of  high  value  in  our  society;    (3)  and 

their  concomitant  increase  in  prestige.     These  factors  are  part 

of  what  he  calls  the   "Persuasive  Society.  '     That  is,   it  is  community 

life  organized  and  made  cohesive  by  the  capacity  of  men  to  enlist 

or  co-opt  the  support  of  others,  to  change  attitudes  by  education 

or  conmiinication,  to  exercise  influence  increasingly  by   'the  word.'" 

(6.51,  309)     He  saw  the  university  as  having  a   "peculiar  fit"  in 

this  society  in  which  progress  depends  more  upon   "self -discipline" 

than   "external  monitoring  and  control."    TJood's  theory  of  the 

"Persuasive  Society"  restates  themes  developed  by  such  writers  as 

Galbraith,  Goodman  and  Birenbaum.     Unlike  Galbraith,  Wood  raises 

the  question  that  the  university  must  ask  it-seK  first  before  it 

sets  out  to  reform  other  agencies  of  socialization:     will  the 

Academy  continue  to  be   "honest"  in  its  role  as  the  Great  Persuader? 

He  also  asks     the  critical  questions  for  the  Persuasive  Society 

vrhich  Galbraith  does  not  ask  about  the  "new  industrial  society": 

vfho  controls  the  access  to  infornaticn,  the  agencies  of  choice 

determination  and  shaping  of  attitude?    Despite  the  relative  brevity 

of  his  analysis,  he  is  rn  firmer  grovmd  when  he  speaks  of  the 

obligations  of  the  university  as  the  application  of  research  to  city 

life  in  a  planned  way,  as   institutional  citizenship,  and  as  taking 
political  positions. 
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Elden  Jacobson's  "Higher  Education  and  Urban  Affairs.  An 

Approach  for  Metropolitan  Washington"  is  ostensibly  a  feasibility 

study  for  an  "urban  observatory,"  but  it  provides  an  excellent 

overview  not  only  of  the  role  of  the  university  in  the  city  but 

also  of  the  quality  of  discussion  on  that  question  up  to  the  time 

it  iras  written  in  1969.  Jacobs  on  quotes  Martin  Trow's  description 

of  one  type  of  writing  in  this  literatiire:  "....inexpensive 

moralizing  which  condemns  institutional  realities  in  the  name  of 

high  principle  and  results  in  irrelevant  prescriptions  to  imaginary 

universities  with  real  names."  (10.9,  Ifn)  The  kind  of  literature 

that  is  neededj  he  contends,  is  one  xfhich  analyzes  and  clarifies 

the  answers  to  three  essential  questions: 

I.  Among  the  multiple  social  institutions  noi-j  asserting  on 

urban  responsibility,  what  may  be  said  to  constitute 

distinctive  or  unique  contributions  by  higher  education? 

II..  Given  these  presumed  strengths,  ^^rhat  substantive  issues 

and/or  activities  may  be  derived  from  them? 

III.  I'Jhat  structural  arrangements  seem  necessary  to  maximize 

an  academic  approach  to  such  issues  and  activities?  (15 .Q?  6-7) 

The  first  question  of  the  distinctiveness  of  the  university 

usually  conjures  up  the  rhetoric  of  institutional  autonomy  and 

academic  freedom.  Jacobson  argues  that  the  idea  of  "academic 

freedom"  is  based  on  a  mods  of  self— understanding  of  the  isolated 

scholar  with  disciples,  not  on  the  existing  social  structure  of  the 

multiversity.  Since  this  institution  appears  to  have  sold  itself 

to  the  highest  bidder,  the  corporate  State,  it  is  beside  the  point 

to  assert  the  inherent  value  of  its  products  of  the  "freedom 

of  contract." 
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The  issue  is  raised  here  not  as  a  plea  for  intellectiial 
chastity  but  rather  to  suggest  enhanced  sensitivity  to  the 
problems  and  interests  we  finally  choose  as  bedfella-ra. 
For  the  issue  is  not  so  much  these  liaisons  per  se  as  it 
is  their  selective  nature.     All  too  often  the  golden 
rains  that  fall  fran  government,  foundations  and  the 
corporate  world  have  watered  highly  circumscribed  areas 
vrithin  the  academy.     {15-9,   9) 

Unlike  Kerr,  whose  concept  of  the  Federal  Grant  University  he  is 
referring  to,  Jacobson  points  out  the  irony  of  asking  the  university 
to  solve  problems  which  have  very  often  been  created  by  the 
technology  it  helped  devise,  and  the  social  structure  which  this 
technology  was  intended  to  serve.     Mot  only  are   "hardvrard 
technologies"  inappropriate  to  the  solution  of  social  problems, 
but  the  university  is  not   "a  counter  freight"  to  the  military- 
industrial  complex  of  which  it  is  a  part.     Seen  in  this  light, 
"autoncny  looks  like  a    'fig  leaf  which  shields,  however,  imper- 
fectly,   "seK-serving  professionalism,   individual  aggrandizonent 
and  trivial  irrelevancies  that  too  often  characterize  the  acad&Tic 
life."     (1$.9,   13-lli)     Jacobson  does  not  insert  the  question  of  how 
the  university  is  supposed  to  achieve  the  real  autonomy  which  will 
be  necessary  for  it  to  serve  its    "real"  client  which   "is  not  the 
governors  but  the  governed,"  as  he  quotes  Lee  Rairarater.      (15«9,   13) 
He  does  not  explain  ha\<i  the  university's    "commitment  to  objectivity, 
rationality,  and  choice,"  which  give  the  university  the  responsiblity 
of  guiding  and  modifying  the  views  of  its  constituencies,   liberate 
the  university  from  its  place  in  the  social  structure  so  that  it 
can  create  knoirledge  vrhich  is  really  useful  for  the  niled  and 
develop  the  critiques  of  the  rulers  which  he  calls  for. 

His  analysis,  hoT'jever,   is  valuable  in  bringing  the  reader  to 
the  point  of  asking  that  question.     Unlike  many  of  the  other 
writers,  Jacobson  does  not  assert  that  the  university  already  has 
a  total  -viea  of  the  urban -university  interface  though  he  does 
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assume  its  capacity  to  do  so.     He  outlines  the  steps  that  mast  be 
taken  in  arriving  at  a  holistic,  systems  vie^^^  of  the  city  and  shows 
hoii  this  study  cannot  meaningfully  be  conceived  in  a  detached, 
"objective"  way.     Willy-nilly,  an  urban  scientist  intervens  and  so 
must  ask;     in  \rhat?     and  on  whose  behalf     Any  separation  of  the 
role  of   "scientist  and  citizen"  is  basically  schizophrenic.     He 
summarizes  his  vieirj  of  hox-:  the  university  should  become  involved 
in  the  community  in  the  follovjing  way: 

University  urban  commitment: 

I.  Retains  the  university's  traditional  insistence  upon  the 
necessity  for  self -definition  of  its  role,  both  to  special- 
interest  clients  and  the  society  at  large. 

II.  Organizes  itself  around  the  eco-sj^stera  concept, 
understanding  the  metropolitan  area  to  be,   in  some 
meaningful  sense,    'holistic'     As  such,  competencies  from 
the  phjTsical  and  social  sciences,  and  the  humanities,  are 
by  definition  required  for  its  understanding  and  for  re- 
search designed  to  further  that  understanding. 

III.  Must,   on  occasion,  seek  to  influence  as  well  as 
understand.     Hence,  it  willingly  affirms  the  overt  con- 
sideration of  values  and  goals,  believing  that  research 
is  not  only  the  vehicle  for  the  discover^'"  of  data  and 
knowledge  per  se,  but  is   likewise  a  fundamental  tool  for 
assisting  in  the  clarification  of  possible  choices  and  the 
consequences   likely  attendant  to  them. 

IV.  Implements  this  concern  for  a  just  and  humane  society 
through  renewed  sensitivity  to  the  publics,  both  internal 
and  external,  it  purports  to  serve,  assisting  each  to 
comprehend  the  vast  differential  (sic)  that  now  exists 
between  oiir  tremendous  technological  capacity  to  create 
and  our  depressing  social  inability  to  control.      (l5.9,   k(>) 

He  criticizes  the  triumvirate,  teaching-research-service,  for 

ccaitributing  to  the  shunting  of  extension  into  separate  divisions, 

the  status  and  structure  of  which  make  them  poor  vehicles  for 

involiring  the  university  in  the  city  and  for  restructuring  the 

university  as  a  whole  for  this  involvement.     Nevertheless,  he 

includes  extension  divisions  within  his  list  of  mechanisms  x^hich 

might  be  used  to  carry  out  the  university's  commitment  to  the  city: 
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1.  University  extension  divisions; 

2.  University-related  research  institutes; 

3.  The    "store -front  university;" 

h'     The  urban  observatory.   (15 •9*  U7-51) 

Jacobson  conceives  of  the  city  as  a  totality  canposed  of  three 
important  types  of  relations:     man-man,  raan-nature,  man -nature-nan. 
(15. 9j   17)     Since  he  mentions  this  relational  approach  in  the 
context  of  arguing,  for  a  systems  view  of  the  city,   he  does  not 
develop  its  potential  for  specifying  the  city -university  aspect 
of  the  urban  X'?hole.     It  could  possibly  be  an  excellent  basis  for 
defining  the  \irban-univers itj^  interface. 

Another  approach  to  the  UUI  is  taken  by  the  OSTI  report. 
Urban  Universities:     Rhetoric,  Reality,  and  Conflict,  whose 
principal  author  was  Mrs.  Joan  VJof ford.     She  analyzes  the  role  of 
eleven  urban  universities  in  terms  of  six   "constituencies:"     "their 
immediate  community,  stvidents,  public  agencies  in  the  city, 
faculty  members,  presidents,  and  the  business  sector."    The  study 
surveys  and  analyzes  the  different  demands  made  by  these  six 
constituencies  and  the  different  Y±e\js  each  has  of  the  urban- 
university  interface,  including  the  ways  in  which  these  demands 
coincide  and  conflict.     It  comes  to  the   "basic  rather  pessimistic 
conclusion.... that  universities  are  unable  to  respcaid  centrally  to 
the  demands  of  urban  constituencies  or  to  the  urban  crisis.      (7.51* 
3)     In  fact,    "none   (of  the  institutions  studied)  qualified  as  an 
'urban  university'  if  by  that  we  mean  an  institution  peculiarly 
responsive  to  its  urban  context,  with  all  that  this  implies  about 
the  make-up  of  its  student  body,   its  preparation  of  students  for 
urban  roles,  it«  service  to  its  immediate  city."     (7.51,   10) 
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Referring  back  to  Vejrsey's  analysis  of  the  outcome  of  the 
competition  among  the  four  different  views  of  the  ijniversity  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  authors  note  a  number  of  "basic  tensions" 
existing  in  urban  universities ;  the  desire  for  academic  freedom 
and  for  research  untrammeled  by  demands  for  immediate  usefulness  vs . 
society's  demands  for  helpj  the  specialization  of  disciplines  vs. 
the  need  for  a  self -understanding  based  upon  totality!  a  system 
which  rewards  individual  performance  vs .  "the  need  for  inter- 
disciplinary team  problem-solvingi "  the  use  of  measurable 
criteria  vs.  the  qualitative  nature  of  the  problems  people  face, 
the  elitism  inherent  in  the  notions  of  "excellence"  and  "liberal 
education"  vs.  the  demand  for  equal  education  opportiinitiesi 
"Nexmian  vs.  the  contemporary  worldj"  faculty  membership  in 
international  guilds  vs.  their  urban  citizenshipj  the  demands  of 
research  vs.  the  demands  of  undergraduates  for  teaching!  uncertainty 
over  the  value  of  the  classroom  mode  of  producing  education  vs . 
learning  through  doing!  opening  up  the  university  to  more  and  more 
students  vs.  a  system  of  processing  them  which  is  not  appropriate. 
(7.51,  31-3k) 

This  report  is  one  of  the  better  introductions  that  planners 
can  use  in  getting  an  overview  of  the  UUI.  Particularly  suggestive 
is  the  contrast  between  both  strategies  of  stability  and  "strategies 
of  change."  The  authors  see  the  faculty  as  the  prime  obstacle  in 
the  ^^ray  of  a  meaningful  response  to  the  demands  of  the  urban 
constituents,  given  its  povrer  and  what  they  call  the  "faculty  mode:" 
"basic  practices  in  all  universities  which  tend  to  make  faculty 
members  of  anyone  of  them  behave  like  faculty  members  of  any  others . " 
(7.5l>  h2)     All  the  new  activities  which  have  come  into  the 
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university  through  the  federal  grant  system,  as  Keir  describes  it, 
"have  all  been  absorbed  without  altering  the  basic  mode. ..because 
universities  do  not  respond  to  a  new  demand  by  deciding  either  to 
eliminate  an  outmoded  activity  or  to  take  on  the  nev;  activity. 
They  respond  by  adding  on  to  what  they  are  already  doing.  Little 
is  jettisonedj  most  is  retained;  the  new  is  added  on."  (7.51*  h2) 
For  those  planners  who  take  such  "disjointed  incrementalism"  in  a 
normative  sense  the  report  outlines  sane  basic  "strategies  of 
stability:" 

1.  inactivity; 

2.  minimal  and/or  haphazard  response; 

3.  subversion,  such  as  open  admissions  which  track 
students  into  loir  level  curricula  or  channel  them 
right  back  out; 

k'     giving  the  activity  demanded  to  the  demanders  to 
carry  out  themselves  so  that  it  can  be  claimed, 
rejected,   or  seized  depending  upon  future  needs; 

5.  insulating  the  activity  in  a  separate  division  or 
even  separate  organization  or  institution; 

6.  responding  to  the  demand  without  allocating  enoiigh 
resources  to  the  activity  to  change  the  basic 
institutional  mode.     (7.51^  U3) 

Those  planners  who  see  the  UUI  as  necessitating  changes  within  the 

structure  of  the  university  will  be  interested  in  the  discTOSsion 

of   "strategies  of  change:" 

1.  changing  the  practices  of  the  institution; 

2.  engaging  in  problem-solving  and  technical  assistance 

in  a  non-additive  way  and  with  the  requisite  reallocation 
of  resources; 

3.  changing  the  curriculum; 

h'     changing  hiring  policies  and  reward  system; 

$.     open  enrollment; 

6.     changing  structures  of  decision-making.     (7.5l»  hS-Sh) 

VJhile  Jacobs  on  provides  a  basis  for  defining  the  UUI  in  three 

relations  and  l/offord  in  constituencies,  neither  asks  the  question 

raised  by  Eugene  Johnson:     whether  the  client  should  be  defined  in 

terms  of  individuals  or  organizations?     (25.17,  292)     Kenneth  Haygood 

points  out  two  types  of  definitions   of  the  UUI,  those  made  in  terms 

of  geography,  and  those  in  terms  of  shared  intei'est.     He  also  adds 
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an  important  T-rarning:     "The  relationship  between  a  university  and 
the    'conmunity  of  which  it  is  a  part'  cannot  be  defined  in  a  way 
that  holds  for  all  universities  and  still  is  useful  to  describe 
a  single  university-ccminunity  relation."     (26.10,  2) 

In  a  planning  report  for  Federal  City  College  in  Washington,  B.C., 
Harland  Randolph  and  others  present  a  further  complication  to  the 
problems   of  defining  the  UUI.     They  observe  that  the  overlap  between 
a  college  and  its  community  is  so  great  that,  when  it  comes  to 
urban  problem-solving  the  division  is  purely  administrative.     They 
look  at  the  UUI  in  terras  of  problem  areas,  which  they  divide  into 
specific  and  general.     Their  division  is  not  wholly  disjunctive. 
Specific  problem  areas  are  those  of  university  goals,  resource 
allocation,   educational  philosophy,  and  race.     General  problem  areas 
concern  the  desired  role  and  impact  of  an  institution,  putting 
goals  into  practice,  allocating  resources,    "asynchronistic 
relations"  adoption  of  new  processes,  legitimacy,  and  powier. 
(22.23,   10-15) 

9.     Specifying  the  Urban-University  Interface 

The  only  explicit  attempt  to  define  the  urban  university 

interface  is  that  of  Treuting,  Hall,  and  Baizerman  in  their  report 

The  University  and  the  Community  in  the  Domain  of  Health,  for  the 

University  Urban  Interface  Project   (UUIP)  at  Pittsburgh. 

An  interface  is  those  expectations  of  behavior  held  in 
ccmmcn  by  those  in  the  University  and  those  outside  of  it 
on  what  each  can  offer  the  other  and  ha,<!  they  can    'work 
together.'     Second,  the  interface  is  the  process  of  working 
together i  third,  it  is  the  relationship  which  results  fran 
joint  effort.      (7.U6,   1)      (emphasis  in  original) 
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They  correctly  point  out  the  failure  of  many  other  definitions 
of  the  universit.7  and  the  canmunity  to  specify  said  distinguish  what 
they  are  talking  about.     In  disciissing  different  definitions  of  the 
comntunity,  they  note  an  important  questioi  which  university  planners 
and  decision  makers  must  face,  that  is,  whether  they  will  relate  to 
the  organized  or  the  vmorganized  ccrnnunity.     This  leads  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  different  perceptions  of  the  canmunity  held  by  elanents 
in  the  university:     the   "foreign  affairs"  or  colonial  view;  the 
laboratory  vie'j,  the  community-as -pat lent  approach;  and  the  eacclusive 
concern  with  the  organized  canmunity-sraall  business  corporations,  and 
voluntary  associations,     Members  of  the  community,   likewise,  have 
different  perceptions  of  the  university;  as  an  ivory  ta'fer,  as  a 
frontier  post  in  the  search  for  kno?-rledge,   or  as  a  service  station. 

The  views  that  people  hold  of  each  other  and  the  expectation 
they  have  of  each  other  determine  in  large  part  hoir  people 
T'Xill  behave  tc/ards  each  other,  whether  they  will  work 
together  and  whether  a  relationship  between  them  will  anerge . 
All  of  these  together  are  the  Interface.     There  may  be 
little  interface  nc.-T  between  the  University  and  the  ccnmunity 
because  people  hold  different  vie^TS  of  each  other  and 
different  or  •unclear  expectations  of  each  other.     By  examining 
the  word    'problem,'   insight  is  gained  on  how  different 
definitions  of  a  word  are  related  to  different  expectations 
of  behavior.     (7.U6,   7)      (emphasis   in  original) 

Treuting  et.  al.  note  that  'imbedded  in  the  word    'problem' 

are  several  issues  which  contribute  to  a  major  disjoint edness 

betvjcen  the  University  and  the  Community.     This  disjointedness, 

in  t\irn,   is  a  result  of  the  meanings  given  to  the  word     problem." 

(7.U6,   3)     They  argue  that  many  people  in  the  ccnmunity  believe 

that  there  are  problems,  that  the  university  knare  about  these 

problems  and  should  do  something  about  then,  but  that  it  chocees 

not  to  do  so.    'Jhile  Treuting  et.  al.  are  correct  in  pointing  out 

that    'problem'   is  a  sort  of  division  between  the  university  and 

the  city,  it  is  also  an  important  generator  of  the  UUI. 
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Looking,  back  to  Jacobson's  relational  approach,  one  might  say- 
that  they  have  defined  UUI  in  terms  of  the  man-man  relation.  .An 
expectation  or  belief  about  another  person  presupposes  a  relation 
with  that  person  as  well  as  contributes  to  creating  that  relation. 
Division  and  opposition  do  not  entail  the  absence  of  a  relation, 
as  Treuting  et.  al.  imply,  rather  a  relation  contains  within  itself 
positive  and  negative  moments .  Their  definition  of  the  interface 
in  terms  of  a  positive  relation  suggests  that  their  definition  is 
based  on  a  'common  conscience  model."  I'lhen  people  use  a  word  to 
mean  different  things,  the  situation  may  not  be  one  of  misunderstanding 
but  of  opposing  interest.  It  is  one  thing  to  provide  a  means 
whereby  one  group  can  understand  the  language  of  another,  and  quite 
another  to  insist  upon  joint  interpretation.  Ihis  is  not  to  argue 
that  agreement,  the  positive  moment  of  the  interface,  may  not  be 
a  goal  for  university  planners  to  urge  their  institutions  to 
pursue.  I  am  merely  trying  to  point  out  that  the  above  definition 
of  the  interface  assumes  that  opposition  is  not  a  relation,  that 
the  interface  does  not  exist  where  disagreement  exists,  and  that 
conflict  is  not  functional  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

These  assumptions  may  or  may  not  represent  intellectually 
tenable  and  practicable  positions  for  planners  to  hold,  but  they 
should  be  kept  in  mind  when  reading  Treuting  et  .al.'s  discussion  of 
the  "social  process  of  problem  creation."  Their  analysis  of  this 
process  counteracts  an  assumption  inherent  not  only  in  most  planning 
theory  but  also  in  much  of  the  literature  on  the  UUI:   "that  social 
problems .. .exist  'out  there'  xraiting  to  be  discovered."  They  assert, 
to  the  contrary,  that  "these  problems  are  'man  made  ' . . . .  (7  .ii6,  8) 
Groups  of  people  use  different  methods  to  collect  "facts"  and  then 
"interpret"  them.  This  "social  process  of  problem  creation"  can  be 
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broken  into  ttro  stages . 

There  are  many  different  facts  about  variotis  things.     Alone, 
a  fact  does  not  have  much  meaning.     It  gains  neanint,  and  social 
significance  through  interpretation.     Interpretation  is  a  process 
of  putting  facts   into  a  context  and  organizing  then  into  ccm- 
bination  or  systems  of  facts.     A  system  of  facta  >rtiich  we 
don't  like,  which  we  see  as    'bad,'  is  called  a  problem. 
(7.U6,  8) 

Treuting  and  his  fellovx  authors  are  not  entirely  clear  whether  they 

regard  "facts"  as  existing   "out  there"  or  as   "man-Hnade . "    T.Tiile  they 

make  a  separation  between  what  "is"   ("facts")  and  what   "should  be" 

("problems"),  they  also  put  quotation  marks  arotind  the  words 

"discover"  and   "collect"  when  they  discuss  the  generation  of 

"facts."     The  distinction  between  the   "inethods"  which  conmunity 

people  use   "to  learn  facts"  and  the  "methodology"  used  by  University 

people  raises  epistemological  questions  which  reflect  back  on  their 

previous  distinctions  betvreen  "is"  and  "ought"  and  between 

"discovery"  and   "interpretation."    But  they  are  concerned  with 

achieving  agreement  on  how  to  learn  the  same   "real  facts"  and  hew 

to  interpret  them. 

If  problem  solution  is  performed  by  problem  definition,  and 
joint  problem  solution  is  an  interface  goal,  then  the  social 
process  of  joint  problem  definition  is  critical  for  the  inter- 
face.    I'ithout  commonality  at  this  point,  the  university  and 
the  community  will  rarely  be  able  to   'solve'  anything  to  its 
(sic)   OTm  satisfaction  and  that  of  the  other.     The  interface 
then,  begins  at  the  point  where  facts  are  brought  and  dis- 
cussed and  jointly  interpreted  as  prcblGms .     Cnce  a  ccmncn 
acceptance  of  a  problem  is  achieved,  strategies  for    'solution' 
can  be  sought.     Problem  definition  is,   in  short,  a  social 
process  of  negotiation,    ^^hen  this  negotiation  occvirs,  there 
is  an  interface.      (7.1i6,   10) 

Different  methods  of  discovering  and  collecting  facts  can  lead 

to  confusion  and  lack  of  communication  among  those  who  are  using 

the  different  methods,  a   "problem"  within  their  concept  of  the 

interface.    TvTien  people  do  not  use  the  same   "research"  methods, 

giving  the  same  name  to  different  processes,  they  will  be  less 

likely  to  arrive  at   "the  same  or  similar  facts,"  and  will  thxis 
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differ  in  their  praxis .     'Many  in  the  university  will  not  act  xjith- 
out  facts  learned  from  research.     Many  in  the  conim\mity-and 
increasingly  in  the  university  too — see  research  a  cop-out  from 
action,  from  doing  something.      (7.1;6,   10)     Treuting  et  al.     see 
this  as  a   "major  paradox."     It  is   one  only  if  you  accept  the 
epistemological  assumptions  which  underlie  their  "canmon  conscience" 
definition  of  the  UUI  and  its  concomitant  praxis  of  negotiation. 

In  order  to  correct  the  misperceptions  that  community  people 
have  about  the  University,  these  authors  call  for   "demystifying 
the  service  which  the  University  can  give  to  the  commtinity."    This 
task  implies  an  analysis   of  the  assumptions  implicit  in  talking 
about  the  University  as  a   "problem-solver,"  and  spotlighting  the 
limits   of  the  University. 

Treuting  et  al.  contend  that  there  are  three  beliefs  implicit 

"in  the  idea  of  problem  solution,"  though  they  don't  say  whose  idea 

they  are  talking  abou*.     Be  that  as  it  may,   the  idea  presupposes 

that  the  University  has  the  answers,  that  the  problems  are  solvable 

through  the  application  of  "knowledge,  theory,   or  skill, "  and  that 

only  some  base  motive  can  explain  the  University's  failvire  to  act. 

While  they  seem  to  be  aiming  their  message  at  community  people  and 

those  in  the  University  who  take  the  side  of  the  ccxnmunity,  they 

make  an  important  point  which  writers  imbued  with  the   "conceit  of 

the  University"  tend  to  forget. 

Most  of  the  so-called  social  problems  discussed  at  the  inter- 
face are  not  amenable  to  solution  simply  by  the  application  of 
knoT-rledge,  theory,   or  technology.     By  definition,  these  social 
problems  are  the  creation  of  people  who  define  a  situation  or 
a  system  of  facts  as    'bad.'     Thus,  personal  beliefs  and  per- 
sonal values    (or  group  beliefs  and  values)  are  a  source  of  the 
pr ob lem .     Changing  values  create  the  stuff  out  of  which  more 
problems  are  created.      (7.U6,   11)      (emphasis  in  original 
omitted,   our  own  emphasis  added) 
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T'fithout  using  the  phrase,  Treating  et  al.  are  pointing  to 
what  has  been  called  "the  revolution  of  rising  expectation."  In 
Asian  Drama ^  Gunnar  Kyrdal  criticizes  the  use  of  this  cc^iccpt  to 
explain  the  attitudes  and  behaviors  of  Third  World  peoples .  He 
argues  that  it  is  not  much  more  than  'Jestem  academicians '  attributing 
to  these  peoples  what  they  would  feel  if  they  were  in  the  same 
position;  therefore,  what  is  needed  is  empirical  research  on  their 
attitudes.  Myrdal  is  brought  in  here  because  Treuting  et  al.  do 
not  explain  themselves  where  these  inflated  expectations  about  the 
university  originate.  If  they  are  describing  the  actual  expectations 
held  by  community  people,  their  source  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  claims  that  the  'conceited'  university  has  made  for  itself. 
The  points  made  by  Treuting,  Hall,  and  Baizerman  would  be 
better  directed  at  the  University.  Aimed  as  they  are  at  community 
people  and  those  who  take  their  side  vis  a  vis  the  University, 
they  contain  the  same  elitist  bias  Mary  Jean  Bowman  notes  in  Ivar 
Berg's  similar  demystification  of  the  University's  ability  to 
promote  economic  opportunity  and  Bccial  mobility.  (19.8,  19.20) 

The  argvunents  they  do  address  to  the  University  about  the 
different  viet-rs  of  the  community  which  are  held  within  it  are 
valuable.  Even  though  they  are  raised  in  the  context  of  the  field 
of  health  services ,  they  should  be  studied  by  planners .  In  order 
to  generalize  their  views ,  they  make  a  distinction  between  a  want 
("a  stated  request  by  someone  or  sane  group  for  scnething")  and  a 
need  ("scmoonc's  Judgement  that  another  person  or  group  or  class  of 
people)  is  deficient  in  seme  particular  way") .  (7.U6,  28)  Tied 
into  the  use  of  these  ideas  is  "the  idea  of  'having  a  right  to  do 
something'."  Much  of  the  discvission  of  how  the  University  should 
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respond  to  its  constituencies  is  confused  by  the  failure  to  see 

the  difference  between  connecting  right  with  need  and  linking 

rights  with  wants /demands  . 

Economists  xrrill  see  that  this  distinction  is  central  to  the 

debate  which  has  gone  on  in  their  profession  over  Musgrave's  concept 

of   "merit  \\rants,"  which  is  quite  similar  to  the  above  definition  of 

"need."     In  the  UUI,  much  research  has  gone  into  determining  and 

ranking  community  "needs"  as  a  basis  for  deciding  on  the  allocation 

of  university  resources  to  meet  them.     (7.i;6,  30)     This  approach  to 

planning  in  the  UUI  presupposes  profoundly  unequal  relations 

between  the  University  and  the  Community. 

The  concept  need... has  the  function — although  not  necessarily 
the  conscious  intent — of  prohibiting  non-professionals  from 
discussing  and  bargaining  with  professionals....     In  this 
framexrorkj    'what  I  want  or  what  we  want'  has  less  validity 
in  public  debated      (emphasis  in  original) 

As  the  three  authors  note,  the  use  of   "need"  in  the  discussion 

functions  to  maintain  the  hegemony  of  the  professional.     (I'Jhether 

the  concept  of   "false  consciousness"  has  the  same  function  in  that 

ever -convenient  whipping  post,  Marxism,   is  another  question.) 

While  Treuting  et  al.  raise  the  question  of  pcvrer  in  terms  of 

the  way  in  which  dominant  groups  use  "Ihe  process  of  problem 

creation,  Elden  Jacobs  on  sees  the  process  itself  as  the  expression 

of  poller  relations.     Accepting  for  the  moment  the  division  of  this 

process  into  two  stages  and  the  epistemology  which  divides  fact  from 

value,  we  can  see  from  Jacobs on 's  analysis  that   "interpretation"  is 

the  exercise  of  one's  power  to  apply  one's  values  to  facts,  at  the 

same  time  creating  social  pctrer  for  the  interpreter.      "The  power 

to  define  what  shall  be  called   'abnormal'   or   'a  problem'  is  to 

direct,   obviously,  the  structure  and  process  of  solution,  which 

itself  alters  the  larger  social  body."     (l5.9,   12)     Reading  the 
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literature  on  solving  the  problems  of  the  city  indicates  that  this 

point  is  not  as   obvious  as  Jacobson  thinks. 

Jacobscn's  holistic  vie^;  of  the  city  as  a  system  of  relations, 

despite  his  failure  to  use  if  fully,  also  leads  him  to  raise  an 

important  question  about  the  formulation  of  the  relations  in  the 

interface  in  terms  of  "problem  creation." 

...(F)e  must  find  alternatives  to  the  usual  formulations  of 
urban  problems  and  solutions  as  discrete  entities,   isolatable 
and  solvable  within  a  clcsed  context.     Such  imagery  derives 
from  a  piecemeal  technology,   and  imbibes   of  the  notion  that 
for  each  problem  there  m\ist  by  definition  be  a  solution.     For 
reasons  that  are  by  nw-f  self-evident  it  appears  to  be  much 
more  fruitful  to  utilize  the  language,  and  the  required  re- 
search orientations,  of  processes  and  their  understanding 
and  manipulation  through  time.     This,   in  turn,  places  an 
emphasis  upon  observation,  upon  analysis,  and  upon  relation- 
ships as  the  essential  pre -conditions  to  planned  change. 
Solution  is  thus  understood  as  manipulation  of  points  in 
time  where  processes  or  systems  may  be  altered  their  dir- 
ection shifted,  and  where  emphasis   is  placed  upon  the 
prediction  of  consequences  and  secondary  effects  that  such 
shifts  and  alterations  provoke  in  other  sectors  of  the 
ecosystem.      (l5.9,   22,   23) 

Robert  B.  Mitchell's    "A  Preparatory  forking  Paper  for  A 

Conference  on  the  Application  of  Urban  Analysis  to  Urban  Problem 

Solving"   (7.30)  attempts  to  utilize  the  approach  reccmmended  by 

Jacobson.     He  regards  problems    "as  current  manifestations  of 

mutually  canplementary,  underlying  social  processes,  containing 

many   'interconnected  feedback  loops'     whose  courses  and  patterns, 

we  have  barely  begun  to  trace."     (7.30,   5)     Distinguishing  bet»jeen 

conditions   (which  may  or  mat  not  be  deplored)   and  problems    (which 

spring  into  existence  when  a  person  or  group  set  out  to  change 

these  conditions),  he  notes  that  problem  definitic^  itself  can  be 

rather  problematic.     Defining  problems  raises  such  issues  as 

assigning  priorities  to  particular  problems   in  the  face  of  scarce 

problem-solving  resources,  searching  for  available  instrument 

variables,   examining  existing  policies  and  programs  relevant  to 
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the  problem,  and  foreseeing  the  issues  which  may  arise  in  problem 
definition  when,  for  example,  there  are  conflicting  interests  at 
stake. 

Kirk  Petshek's  earlier  article  on  urban  extension  (23.27) 
presents  an  argument  for  the   "needs"  approach  which  Treuting  et  al. 
criticized.    >Jhile  he  does  not  t-rant  the  University  to  coerce  or 
impose  its  values   on  the  Community,  he  argues  that  the  University 
may  have  to  educate  the  Community  as  to  what  it  really  needs. 
"The  educational  task  need  not  be  labelled  as  such,  but  can  be 
performed  in  specific  program  for  which  the  need  is  not  question- 
ed...."    (23.27,  310)     \iJhere  both  groups  share  the  same  values  the 
task  of   "education"  xrill  probably  be  easy,  but  in  the  presence 
of  value-conflict   "a  university  should  be  guided  by  its  oxm 
conscience  in  deciding  which  activities  to  engage  in."    Therefore, 
he  warns  against  taking  on  the  Comm\mity  as  a   "client."    To  do  so 
may  inhibit  the  University's  assertion  of  its  values. 

The  university  can  contribute  greatly  to  a  more  effective 
delineation  of  priorities,  better  use  of  existing  social 
agencies,  and  the  setting  up  of  an  overall  plan  for  the 
community.     In  this  process,  it  is  even  more  important 
that  the  university  call  them  as  they  see  theraj   irres- 
pective of  which  sacred  cow  in  the  community  must  be  told 
that  the  results  of  its  efforts  do  not  warrant  high  priority. 
In  such  an  overall  approach  lies  the  basic  university  con- 
tribution....     (23.27,  312) 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Extension  and  Continuing  Education;  presenting  a  system  for  class- 
ifying the  kinds  of  problems  which  occur  in  the  UUI,  defines  a 
problem  as   "a  state  of  malfunction  as  contrasted  to  a  desired 
ideal,    "no  problem'  state."     (2l|.6,  37)     Their  taxoncray  rests  on 
two  assumptions;     that  problems  may  be  classified  separately  but 
cannot  be  solved  as  discrete  entities j  that  government  having  the 
greatest  responsibility  for  solving  social  problems,  must  examine 
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all  aspects  of  any  particular  problem.     The  way  they  group  problens 
within  their  system  further  assumes  that  many  social  problens 
demand  immediate  government  attention,  that  the  solution  must  be 
"comprehensive,  consistent,  and  Integrated,"  and  that  there  must 
be  an  efficient  allocation  of  national  resources.     They  break 
problems  dcvm  into  four  main  groups :     those  affecting  individuals , 
structural  malfunctions,  malfunctions  in  existing  systeias  of 
ameliorating  previously  recognized  problems,  and  malfunctions 
"in  the  social  system's  control  mechanisms."     (2U.6,  36-39) 

The  definition  of  a  problem  presupposes  that  the  definer  has 
seme  goal,  some  purpose.     In  fact,  problem  definition  and  goal 
formulation  can  justly  be  considered  as  two  aspects  of  the  same 
process,     ifech  of  what  was  written  above  using  the  terms    "values" 
and  "interpretation"  could  just  as   easily  been  dealt  with  in  the 
context  of  "goals."     Likewise,  almost  every  writer  on  the  UUI 
discusses  some  global  goals  which  she  or  he  wants  the  University 
to  adopt  or  considers  to  be  those  which  the  University  has 
adopted,   implicitly  or  explicitly. 

Kenneth  Haygocd's  point  about  geographical  and  shared  interest 
definitions  was  noted  above.     \'hile  TreutiJig  and  the  other  writers 
we  have  been  discussing  are  concerned  with  defining  this  shared 
interest  in  terms  of  certain  mutual  problems  or  urban  problems 
which  the  University  might  or  might  not  want  to  address,  Haygood 
himself  sees  the  question  as  one  of  clarifying  and  choosing  goals. 
He  divides  the  university's  task  into  six  steps: 
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1.  clarifying  national  and  local  community  goals j 

2.  choosing  ones  which  are   "legitimate"  for  the  university 
to  pursue I 

3.  analyzing  their  resource  requirements; 
U.     examining  available  resources; 

5.  exploring  paths  for  obtaining  needed  resources; 

6.  asking  how  the  university  can  make  the  best  input  of  its 
resources.      (26.10,   6) 

This  task  is  affected  by  institutional  objectives  and  by  the 
administrative  structures  adopted  to  carry  them  out.     Using  a 
slightly  modified  version  of  the  triumvirate,  teaching-research- 
service,  Haywood  lists  the  objectives  as  educational   (scholarship, 
teaching)  service  (publications,   consultants,  special  services), 
and  development    (recruitment  of  faculty  and  students,  financing, 
and  community  goodwill).     (26.10,  30-38)     The  university  can 
organizationally  internalize  its  relation  to  the  community  by 
maJcing  it; 

1.  the  special  function  of  a  single  employee; 

2.  the  special  fu.nction  of  a  separate  department  or  unit; 

3.  part  of  the  existing  departmental  structure  and  activity; 

h'     a  link  with  outside  agents  in  the  cannunity; 

5.     a  joint  effort  of  outside  agents  and  university 
departments .     ( 2 6 . 10 ,   kl) 

There  is  also  a   "continuum  of  commitment"  whose  limits  are  the 

total  institution  and  single  individuals  within  it. 

No  matter  where  a  particular  institution's  commitment  to  the 

UUI  falls  in  this  continuum,   it  should  seek  to  achieve  a   "fit" 

betxTeen  its  comraunity  programs  and  its  institutional  objectives. 

(Planners  would  have  appreciated  some  criteria  for  measuring  this 

fit.) 
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In  an  attempt  to  measure  the  goals  which  institutioos  actually 
say  they  pursue,  Patricia  Nash  and  Sam  Sieber  did  a  factor  analysis 
on  the  rankings  assigned  to  75  goals  on  a  questionnaire  completed 
by  1800  out  of  the  2300  institutions  to  which  it  was  sent  in  1967-68. 
They  found  that  the  goals   or  favored  areas  of  activity  fell  into 
two  categories:      (1)  scholarship — research  and  the  training  of 
future  scholars  3    (2)   utilitarian  education — vocaticnal  and  "second 
change."     Their  data  indicated  that  the  goals   "are  mutually  ex- 
clusive."    (7.33,   11)     The  first  category  tends  to  be  preferred  by 
institutions  with  substantial  resources,  while  the  second  was 
chosen  more  frequently  by  colleges  and  universities  scoring  lew 
on  the  Resource  Index.     The  better-off  institutions  were  also  less 
service -oriented,   looking  at  public  relations  in  terms  of  in- 
creasing their  national  reputation  rather  than  achieving  visibil- 
ity in  their  local  camnunity.     Commenting  on  this  George  Nash 
X'lrites : . . . "£;thically  an  institution  can't  hope  to  rank  high  on  the 
national  scene  or  be  important  in  Washington  if  it  can't  be  a  model 
in  its   CTm  community."     (7.33,   12) 

The  purpose  of  this  review  is  to  explore  what  the  literature 
on  the  role  of  the  university  in  the  city  has  to  offer  the  planner 
in  the  way  of  building  a  theory  of  planning  in  the  urban-university 
interface.     It  is  not  primarily  concerned  t/ith  listing  or  categorising 
the  multitude  of  activities  which  universities  have  undertaJcen  in 
the  name  of   "urban  involvement."    George  Nash  lists  six  areas  which 
summarize  vrhat  is  going  on  in  the  area  of  the  campus  and  the 
c  anmunlty : " 
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1.  associations:     ACE,  NASULGC,  AASCU,  AASCj 

2.  conferences! 

3.  studies  3 

k'     organizations:  Urban  Coalition,  Urban  Institute,  EfL, 
National  Urban  League,  CEEB,  and  the  foundations? 

5.  Federal  government:  Office  of  Education j  Talent  Search, 
Upx^ard  Bound|  Teacher  Corps  |  Urban  Observatories  j  Veterans 
Administration!  OSO,  Title  I  HEA! 

6.  other  movements  on  the  urban  scene:  the  President's  Urban 
Affairs  Council,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  upheaval  in  the 
professions,  and  problem -solving  companies,  (7.33) 

Haygocd  outlines  the  types  of  conmunity  programs  universities  have 

initiated: 

1.  cQram\mity  studies ! 

2.  community  relations! 
3  .     c  ommunity  s  er vie  e ! 

k*     community  improvement 
a .     problem-oriented 

i.     community  organization 
ii.     special  projects 
b.''   total  community  oriented 
i.     conmunity  development 
ii.     community  schooling     (26.10,   11) 

C.     MUTTErTMCE,  ADAPTIVE,  AND  PRODUCTIVE  ASPECTS  OF  THE  UUI 
1.     Urban  Education 

Folloxjing  the  analogy  made  to  Katz  and  Kahn  's  typology  of 
organizational  fxinctions,  this  section  will  examine  what  seme  of 
the  writers  have  had  to  say  about  the  education,  research,  and 
service  functions  of  the  university  in  the  city. 
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Donald  C.  Stone  states  that  four  kinds  of  education  are  "needed" 
for  urban  living: 

1.  basic  providing  urban  social  skills j 

2.  technical  and  sub-prof essionalj 

3 .  academic  j 

U.     professional.      (15.16,  32) 
Ue  have  already  discussed  the  implication  of  the  concept  of   "need." 
It  underlies  many  theories  of  manpcvrer  planning,  and  cculd  provide  a 
basis  for  an  approach  to  planning  higher  education:     measure  the 
manpoi-rer  requirements  of  various  projected  urban  structures,  extra- 
polate the  educational  requirements  of  the  projected  manpower  mixes, 
analyze  the  different  resource  and  organizational  requirements  of 
alternative  methods   of  producing  the  needed  raanpov:er,  draw  up   "the 
Plan"  and  implement  it. 

Ncu  Students  and  Ner-r  Places,    (3ii.3)   a  report  for  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education,  used  the  folla-:ing  variables  to 
estimate  the   "need"  for  higher  education  in  large  metropolitan  areas; 

1.  present  enrollment  rates j 

2.  distribution  of  enrollment  by  type  of  institution    (public, 
private^  two-year  college,  university) j 

3.  population  stock  -  total  and  by  age  group; 
k»     average  rate  of  population  increase; 

5.  comparison  of  current  enrollments  to  a  range  of   "optimum 
sizes; " 

6.  relative  probable  rates  of  institutional  growth — public/ 
private; 

7.  selectivity  of  entrance  requirements; 

8.  tuition — ^^iith  respect  to  income  and  tuition  in  other 
institutions . 
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Using  these  criteria  the  report  analyzes  how  well  higher  education 
is  meeting  the   "needs"  of  urban  dwellers  and  concludes  that  much 
more  must  be  done.     Planners  will  want  to  read  this  report  for  the 
overview  of  urban  higher  education  it  provides  and  to  ponder  the 
recoriimendations   it  makes  for  changing  access  to,   location  of,  and 
the  mode  of  producing  higher  education  for  city  people.     Tvhether 
they  work  for  individual  institutions,   or  statewide  systems,   or 
state  and  metropolitan  governments,  they  will,  however,  xjant  to 
ask  if  the   "needs"  approach  is  the  most  appropriate  for  their 
organization  and  its  constituencies. 

2.  Urban  Research 

Fe  have  already  discussed  the  origins  of  the  growth  of  re- 
search as  an  activity  of  the  University.  As  George  Nash  noted  in 
his  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  survey  of  university  goals,  the 
leading  institutions  of  higher  education  in  American  tend  to  regard 
the  research  they  carry  on  as  their  primary  contribution  to  society. 
The  literature  under  reviexrr  contains  a  strong  strain  of  this  kind 
of  thinking,  and  of  its  corollary  that  the  problems  of  the  city 
are  informational.  The  job  of  the  university  thus  becomes  one 
searching  for  this  information  through  research,  a  job  which  can 
best  be  carried  out  without  undue  (as  measured  by  those  within 
the  University)  outside  interference.  None  of  the  xfr iters  really 
explains  whether  the  grantsmaniship  and  "rediscovering  the  wheel" 
which  characterize  so  much  of  recent  urban  research  is  due  to  the 
Universitjr's  conceit  about  its  research  work,  to  the  need  to  play 
games  in  order  to  get  grants,  or  to  some  complex  of  factors. 
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I'iuch  of  the  urban  research  carried  en  by  universities  has 

beccme  institutionalized  in   "urban  research  centers."     The  Urban 

Institute  has  put  out  a  directory  of  these  centers.      (3S-hS)     The 

number  of  entries  doubled  in  the  18  months  between  the  first  and 

second  editions.     The  second  edition  also  has  a  paper  by  Lavrence  A. 

IJilliams  on   "The  Urban  Observatory  Neta/ork, "  which  is  an  attempt 

to  set  up  a  nationally  coordinated  system  for  conducting  research 

on  the  city.     Elden  Jacobson's  paper  discussed  above  also  presents 

some  useful  comments  on  the  prospects  for  this  network.     The 

"Oakland  Project"  exemplifies  a  third  organizational  form  for 

urban  research,   one  which  combines  research  with  direct  service 

to  city  government  and  professional  training.     Conparing  the  Urban 

Observator3'-  and  the   "Oakland  Project,"  Francis  D.  Fisher  writes: 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  program   (Urban  Observatory) 
is  to  find  areas  where  university-city  interests  coincide.... 
Like  the  Oakland  Project,  the  Observatory  program  lacks  a 
place  for  the  university  to  plug  into  the  city.     A  full-time 
project  director  helps  bridge  this  gap,  but  interest  and 
city  capacity  for  using  research  is  not  alirays  available. 
The  problem  is  especially  acute  when  the  idea  for  an  invest- 
igation does  not  originate  vjith  the  city  as   is  the  case  when 
all  ten  Observatories  undertake   "network"  research  to  obtain 
comparable  data  on  a  particular  problem.      (22.12,  35-36) 

If  there  are  difficulties  in  building  an  effective  interface  between 
government  and  university  research,  the  problems  of  linking  research 
and  urban  communities,  organized  and  unorganized,  are  great, 
especially  because  there  are  so  many  political  questions  directly 
involved  in  the  organizaticn  of  such  research  as  well  as  its  sub- 
stance.    Giving  the   "researcher's  view,"  Roscoe  Brown   (l5.2)  argues 
for  making  research  understandable  and  for  involving  the  ccnimunity 
ii\  its  various  phases,  in  order  to  increase  cownunity  support  for 
a  project.     Sandra  J.  Garcia  and  her  fellow  authors  advocate  similar 
actions,  but  their  reference  point  is  that  of  the  canraimity  and 
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their  goal  is  the  elimination  of  the  exploitation  and  racism  of 
so  much  research  and  so  many  researchers,     (1$.6) 

3,     Urban  Services 

There  are  similar  issues   involved  in  the  provision  of  services 
to  urban  communities  by  the  university.     Ireuting  et  al.  point  out 
that  different  expectations  underlie  two  different  definitions  of 
"service."     Some  people  use  the  >Tord  "to  mean  something  like 
'actively  making  available'  and  using  the  resources  of  the  university 
and  its  members  for  the  purpose  of  working  on  issues  of  joint 
concern  to  people  within  the  University  and  in  the  Community." 
(7.U6,   l^-lb)     Others  give  a  more  limited  denotation  to  the  word, 
"providing  specific  advice,  treatment  or  intervention....     Common 
to  both  uses  of  the  word  service  are  the  notions  of    'making  avail- 
able '  and    'of  giving,   of  providing'."     Treuting,  Hall  and  Baizerman 
assert  that  there  are  two   "models  of  service:"     urban  extension 
and  the  university  as  a  surrogate  agency.     In  the  second  racdel  the 
University  administers   "human  services  previously  thought  to  be 
the  responsibility  of  government  or  of  private -sect or  organizations." 
(7.U6,   17)     Dale  I&otek  has  x^itten  a  check  list  to  guide  univer- 
sities x\rhen  setting  up  and  administering  such  services.      (27.13) 

John  Bebout  has  developed  a  typology  of  urban  extension  roles; 

(1)  clearinghouse  for  communicating  information  (which  is 
basic  to  all  the  rules )j 

(2)  counselor  and  consultant! 

(3)  convener  (getting  commvtnity  groups  started); 
(k)     locus  for  policy  seminars  and  conferences j 

(5)  special  education  on  urban  subjects j 

(6)  general  education  of  urban  publics j 

(7)  demonstration  projects .     (15.11,  l$-3h) 
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The  Ford  Foundation  sponsored  the  first  urban  extensiai  projects. 
Its  report  on  this  experience   (23.10)  has  influenced  later  dis- 
cuss ions  of  the  topic • 

Kirk  Petshek's  article  in  the  November  196ii  issue  of  the 
JAIP  is  still  the  best  analysis  of  urban  extension  for  planners, 
even  though  he  uses  the   "needs"  framei/ork  we  have  questioned. 
Unlike  so  many  of  the  other  i-rriters  who  so  blithely  assert  the 
University's  ability  to  see   "needs,"  he  bluntly  states  that  this 
approach  entails  problems  of  resource  allocation. 

If  urban  extension  is  to  do  more  than  service  it  clients 
according  to  their  desires  and  their  insights,   it  will 
need  state  or  federal  help.     At  least  this  is  true  after 
a  university  has  learned,  by  experimentation,  the  activities 
in  which  it  should  engage  to  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  the 
community  and  to  its   ovm  function;  thereafter  only  a  subsidy 
vrill  make  it  possible  for  urban  extension  to  concentrate  on 
these  kinds  of  urban  problems.     (23.27,  305)      (emphasis   in 
original) 

Petshek  distinguishes  four  approaches  to  urban  extension:     centralized, 

loose  organization,  special  experiment,  service  to  "local  government 

and  local  groups  to  the  best  of  the  latters  '  interests."     And  his 

list  of  roles  differs  slightly  from  Bebout 's : 

The  University  may  exert  its  influence  in  the  number  of  >rays: 
as  an  ad vis  or  to  concerned  groups  or  individuals;  as  a  watch- 
dog for  broad  canmunity  interests;  as  a  coordinator  to  bring 
people  together;  as  a  catalyst  to  energize  citizen  groups  of 
quasi-public  bodies;   as  a  gadf  1;^'-  to  stir  civic  groups   or  public 
officials  to  action.     (23.27,  307)      (emphasis  in  original) 

Urban  extension  has  led  many  people  involved  in  the  traditional 
forms  of  university  extension  to  reassess  their  function  in  a 
society  v;hich  is  predominate Ij'  urban,     (see  2.22)     The  papers  pre- 
sented at  the  1969  Mid-Continent  Conference  on  the  "Pole  of  the 
Universitj'  in  Canmunity  Development"  contribute  to  this  re-examinaticn . 
Glen  Pulver  states  the  questiciis   involved  in  a  critical  self- 
examination,   ones  which  might  be  asked  of  all  aspects  of  university 
activity: 
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(1)  does  the  University  accept  the  status  quo,  or  admit 
and  act  upon  the  need  for  institutional  change ?j 

(2)  will  it  study  and  come  to  understand  the  role  of  protest 
and  violence  in  history?^ 

(3)  does  it  really  mean  to  ccmmunicate  with  the   "outsiders" 
Tirho  may  have  different  value  systems  ?j 

ik)     can  it  design  and  implement  mechanisms  for  conflict 
resolution?! 

(5)  x\rill  it  support  faculty  members  who  become  involved  in 
the  community?! 

(6)  will  it  financially  support  the  required  number  of 
specialists  in  community  needs?     (26.18,   9) 

Lee  J.  Gary  sums  up  the  contribution  that  community  development 

might  make ! 

It  is  where  people  have  not  decided  what  resources  they  may 
need  or  T-rant  from  the  university,  where  communities  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  cane  together  and  decide  priorities, 
where  no  mechanism  for  conducting  joint  enterprises  has  been 
arrived  at  that  canmunity  development  can  make  its  major 
impact.  (26.18,  36) 

]ji  other  Tjords,  he  is  arguing  that  commtmity  developnent  might 

provide  a  way  out  of  the  conflict  between  a  "needs "  and  "effective 

demand"  approaches  to  planning  in  the  UUI. 

Urban  extension  also  contributed  to  the  movement  which  brought 

about  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  Title  I  of  that  act  in 

particular.  Most  recent  urban  extension  activities  have  been 

sponsored  under  that  Title.  It  has  also  spawned  a  voluminous 

literature  of  its  own — reports  on  each  of  the  various  projects, 

annual  plans  by  state  agencies,  annual  reports  by  the  National 

Advisory  Council  on  Extension  and  Continuing  Education  'of  which 

the  last,  A  Question  of  Stermrdship,  (21;. 10)  with  its  comprehensive 

reviei-T  of  Federally  sponsored  programs  is  the  best),  conference 

reports,  and  academic  studies  of  Title  I.  The  entries  in  Section 

2I4.  are  a  representative  selection  fron  this  literature,  made  from 
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those  reports  v/hich  were  f on-rarded  to  the  ERIC  system,  and  others 

we  obtained  ourselves . 

Some  irriters  look  upon  urban  extension  as  a  means   of  gamering 

increased  public  support  for  the  university.    IJilliam  Griffith  sees 

the  history  of  extension  activities  by  land-grant  instituticas  as 

primarily  one  of  attempts  to  obtain  increased  support  from  rural 

legislators.      (23.12,9)     Theodore  LarL  disputes  this  version  of 

history  and  contends  that  support  for  expansion  of  higher  education 

in  America  can  be  better  explained  by  rapidly  increasing  aggregate 

demand  for  it.     After  raising  a  n\jmber  of  sticky  questions  about 

giving  organizational  form  to  the  university's  relationship  with 

government  ijhich  arise  once  it  is  seen  that  "in  the  long  term,  for 

the  university  at  large,  the  service  route  is  not  even  the  most 

politically  realistic"  road,  Lowi  brings  up  vrhat  he  calls  the 

"central  issue : " 

To  decide  anything  involving  corporate  relationships  with  the 
outside  Morld,  the  university  has  to  have  guiding  principles 
of  some  sort,  and,   even  at  the  risk  of  sounding  preachy, 
those  principles  are  going  to  have  to  found  themselves 
ultimately  upon  some  definition  of  the  role  and  mission  of 
the  university.     (27.11,   108-109) 

l/here  planners  fit  into  the  process  of  definition  and  how  they 
interpret  the  definitions  used  by  others  has  been  one  of  the  con- 
cerns of  this  rcviev;.     Lovri 's   own  version  of  the  role  of  the 
xmiversitj--  is  that  it  should  instill  discontent.     He  recognizes 
though  that  not  all  universities  will  see  the  matter  in  that  iray, 
nor  will  they  all  see  it  the  same  ^ray.     He,  therefore,  offers  sane 
rules  of  thumb  to  guide  the  university  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
shared  definiticn  of  its  mission.     One  interesting  suggestion  he 
makes  relates  to  the   "educational  estate"  theme.     He  would  use  the 
tiniversity's   "independence"  as  the  basis  for  giving  it  the  job  of 
regulating  all  claims  to  expertise,  evidence,  and  public  support. 
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D.     BISTITin-IOMAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  URBAN-UWIVERSITY  E^ERFACE 
1.     Independent  Yardstick ^  1-Jeathervane  or  Established  Institution 
Loi^ri  describes  his  suggestion  as  the   "TVA  concept,"  x-ihich  he  con- 
siders 

....a  good  concept  even  if  TVA  itself  is  a  poor  example  of  its 
successful  usage.     The  approach  comes  from  a  procedural  principle 
about  universities  that  can  be  enunciated  x^ithout  waiting  for  an 
agreeable  substantive  definition  to  be  developed.     The  principle 
service  it  can  render  by  using  its  independence  before  it  turns 
to  services  that  might  require  compromising  that  independence. 
TVi\  vras  supposed  to  mean  regulation  of  society  by  independent 
yardstick,  by  providing  essential  resources  or  services  at  a 
price  (in  that  case)  against  which  to  determine  what  a  reason- 
able price  should  be  among  all  the  private  producers  of  the 
same  resources  or  services.      (27. 11^   HO)     (emphasis   in  original) 

This  notion  of  the  so-called  "independence"  of  the  university,  which 

has  already  been  criticized  in  other  writers,  simply  contradicts  any 

holistic  view  of  the  urban-university  interface.     Even  if  we  had  not 

already  looked  at  the  evidence  of  Jencks  and  Riesman,  Ridgei'Xay,  and 

could  appeal  to  the  analysis  of  almost  all  the  xirriters  in  section  2 

of  the  bibliography  on  the  place  of  the  university  in  the  political 

economy,  surely  the  reader  must  ask  why  nonxirhere  in  the  literature 

does  anyone  offer  any  empirical  proof  or  a  coherent  theory  which 

explains  har  the  university  has  achieved  and  maintains  its  purported 

independence.  It's  not  that  they  try  and  fail,  or  that  the  notion 

is  offered  as  an  hypothesis.  Rather  the  "independence"  of  the 

university  is  ritualistically  invoked  so  often  and  so  vehemently 

that  one  begins  to  wonder  if  bad  conscience  is  perhaps  involved. 

The  alternative  to  the  "independent  yardstick"  view  of  the 

university  is  not  necessarily  that  of  the  "i-jeat  her  vane"  bloxm  along 

by  evanescent  fads  or  by  the  will  of  some  powerful  elite  which 

controls  society.  Kravitz  quotes  Abraham  Flexner:   "A  university 

should  not  be  a  weather  vane,  responsive  to  every  variation  of 

popular  whim.  Universities  must  at  all  times  give  society,  not  what 
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society  wants  but  what  it  needs."     (7.20,   26)     The  notion  that 
the  institutions  of  a  society  create  mechanism  to  reproduce  them- 
selves is  not  equivalent  to  econanic  determinism  or  any  of  the 
various  theories  of  cities.     Talcott  Parsons  points  out  that 

...not  only  does  an  organization  have  to  operate  in  a  social 
environment  which  imposes  the  conditions  governing  the  pro- 
cesses of  disposal  and  procurement,   it  is  also  part  of  a 
wider  social  system  which  is  the  source  of  the    'meaning,' 
legitimation,  or  higher  level  support  which  makes  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  organization's  goals  possible.     Essentially, 
this  means  that  just  as  a  technical  organization   (at  a 
sufficiently  high  level  of  the  division  of  labor)  is  con- 
trolled and   'serviced'  by  a  managerial  organization  so,  in 
turn,   is  the  managerial  organization  controlled  by  the 

'institutional'  structure  and  agencies  of  the  community. 

TJhile  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  revier-f  to  prove  or  disprove  any 
of  these  theories  with  respect  to  the  University's  place  in  the 
institutional  structure  of  a  society,   it  is  proper  to  flag  an 
assumption  which  provides  the  basis  for  so  many  proposals  \iniver- 
sities  and  planners  are  asked  to  consider. 

Moreover,  if  we  accept  for  the  raonent  as  a  tentative  hypothesis 
that  the  university  is  part  of  what  Parsons  calls  the  institutional 
structure  of  society  and  has  institutional  structures  within  it, 
then  sane  parts  of  the  literature  take  on  a  quite  different 
appearance . 

The  many  invocations   of  academic  high  purpose,  which  Jacobs  on 
observed,  might  then  be  seen  as  stimuli  to  mobilize  the  university 
to  meet  the  challenges  which  ne\4  sit\iations  are  creating  for  Jencks 
and  Riesraan's    "established  institutions."     John  Gardner's  speeches 
and  articles  and  Clark  Kerr's  proposal  for  an  "Urban  Grant  Univer- 
sity" fall  into  this  category.     Thus,  we  find  John  Gardner  speaking 
in  196?  on  the   "Agenda  for  the  Colleges  and  Universities:     Higher 
Education  in  the  Innovative  Society," 
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There  are  no  institutions  better  equipped  to  serve  as  a  base 
for  that  struggle  against  national  problems  than  the  colleges 
and  tiniversities,  but  they  have  played  a  negligible  role  thus 
far.  The  strategic  role  played  by  the  land  grant  universities 
in  developing  American  agriculture  and  the  riiral  areas  has  no 
parallel  in  the  cities.  (U.3i  S) 

Clark  Kerr  picks  up  on  the  theme  in  a  number  of  articles  and  speeches 
expatiating  upon  the  advantages  of  the  "urban  grant"  university. 
The  three  defining  characteristics  of  this  application  of  the  land- 
grant  model  to  urban  society  are:  location,  orientation  to  the  city, 
and  Federal  aid.  (6.25,  6)  An  important  function  of  the  "urban 
grant"  university  will  be  to  "bridge  the  gulf  between  the  intell- 
ectual community  and  the  surrounding  society."  (6.25^  13)  Kerr 
sees  two  internal  sources  of  resistance  to  this  proposal  (concern 
for  quality,  fear  of  controversy),  and  three  external  ones  (decrease 
in  tax  base  for  local  government  on  account  of  university  land 
use,  danger  to  "established  institutions"  of  mixing  students  and 
ghetto  people,  perceived  and  real  interference  with  the  prerogatives 
of  bureaucracy).  (6.26,  12-13)  ^^e  have  already  noted  in  passing 
that  the  tenuous  analogy  upon  x-jhich  the  "urban  grant"  proposal  is 
based  totally  ignores  the  history  of  the  land-grant  institutions, 
particularly  their  role  in  depopulating  the  rural  areas  of  the 
country  as  their  service  to  agri-business  undermined  the  ability 
of  the  small  farmer  to  compete  and  thVLS   their  part  in  the  conplex 
nexus  of  historical  forces  which  have  brought  about  the  present 
situation  in  our  cities .  Even  those  who  vehemently  deny  that  the 
land-grant  institutions  so  contributed  to  contemporary  urban  problems 
and  rural  decline,  must  recognize  that  a  simple  analogy  between 
urban  and  rural  problems,  does  not,  as  Paul  Mller  points  out  (6.32), 
really  provide  much  guidance  in  the  solution  of  urban  problems. 
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It  might  be  argued  that  Kerr  and  Gardner  don't  have  to  deal 
with  such  sticky  problems  because  the  purpose  of  their  pieces  is 
to  persuade  rather  than  to  analyze.     This  assertion  in  no  way  places 
less  value  on  what  they  say  because  of  its  political  purpose,  unless, 
of  course,   one's  value  system  gives  higher  ranking  to  "pure" 
scholarship . 

2.     Mobilizinf,  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 

Of  course,  the  Federal  government  has  taken  steps  to  mobilJLze 
the  university  also.     Thus,  there  have  been  the  studies  conducted 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  on  Urban  Research  and  Develop- 
ment  (l5.3j   1$.^  and  by  the  National  Science  Foundaticai  on 
"Improving  the  Nation's  Use  of  the  Social  Sciences,"     (15.13)*  and 
speeches  like  that  of  Norman  Beckman  in  1968  on  "HUD  and  University 
Community  Development."     (12.2)     Some  people  have  been  quite 
frustrated  by  the  seeming  inability  or  unvjillingness  of  the  State 
to  conduct  this  mobilization  efficiently,   effectively,  and  with  the 
requisite  input  of  resources. Title  I  HEA,   1965,   for  instance,  has 
been  consistently  deprived  of  the  full  amount  of  funds  which  were 
originally  to  be  allocated  to  it.     (2U.5-10)     Others  view  this 
poor  performance  as  quite  functional. 

The  national  ruling  class  is  obviously  extranely  reluctant 
to  meet  tliis  problem   (the  conflicts  arising  in  American  cities) 
head-on,  fearing  that  any  wholesale  attack  on  local  vested 
interests   (political  as  well  as  economic)  would  set  off  even 
more  destructive  and  dangerous  conflicts.     So  it  temporizes, 
trying  to  bribe  and  cajole  local  pa^er-holders  through  such 
devices  as  federal  department  of  urban  affairs  and  transporta- 
tion. Ford  Foundations,  university  institute  of  city  planning, 
and  the  lilce.     The  results,  as  should  by  now  (1969)  be  obvious, 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  minimal. 20 
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I'/hile  this  formulation  of  the  hypothesis  contains  elements  of 
economic  determinism  and  theories  of  sinister  elites,  it  does 
point  out  the  necessity  of  further  research  into  the  ireffectiveness 
of  much  of  the  rhetoric  of  mobilization  and  into  the  many  failures 
of  many  university  projects  in  the  city  to  change  the  basic  structure 
of  the  UUI.  The  above  quote  also  implies  an  intentionality  which 
may  or  may  not  be  there.  Certainly  one  would  not  have  to  prove  that 
some  controlling  elite  wanted  to  use  the  University  to  advance  its 
interests  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  UUI  to  cool  out  mar^r  of  the  demands 
raised  by  urban  peoples  for  alleviation  of  their  conditions  to  test 
the  extent  to  which  the  University  and  the  literature  on  its  involve- 
ment in  the  City  have  an  institutional  function. 

Equally  significant  in  this  light  is  David  Popenoe 's 
characterization  of  the  push  to  institute  urban  studies  curricula 
"as  a  social  movement  xriLthin  institutions  of  higher  education," 
(li^.lli,  13)   (his  emphasis)  He  lists  four  attributes  of  a  social 
movement  which  also  characterize  "urban  affairs:"  a  new  outlook, 
an  idealistic  vision,  an  activist  commitment,  and  the  lack  of 
determined  form  of  organization.  T^Tiat  is  striking  about  his  list 
is  that  it  omits  the  social.  Tclho  are  the  people  involved  in  the 
urban  affairs  movement?  IJhose  interest  are  they  advancing?  Popenoe 
certainly  xirants  them  to  advance  their  own.  "The  most  important 
goal  of  the  urban  affairs  movement  during  the  next  decade  is 
to  become  institutionalized  into  the  system."  (lit.lli,  18)  (his 
emphasis)  llhether  they  represent  the  interests  of  broader  social 
formations  must  wait  for  further  study  of  the  social  canposibicn 
of  the  urban  affairs  movement.  The  follox-xing  statement  by  one  of 
the  leading  spokespersons  of  the  movement  is  certainly  suggestive 
of  its  institutional  function. 
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\Jha.t  I  am  suggesting  is  not  radical,  because  I  dMi't  believe 
that  the  ills  of  universitv  or  society  require  root  treatment. 
Ills  require  cures,  and  \ie  have  been  so  busy  in  describing 
our  defects  that  vre  have  failed  to  prescribe  our  remedies. 
The  result  is  that  we  all  knew  what  is  wrong  but  not  what  to 
do  about  it. 

TJhat  ve  need  is  an  experimenting  society,  -.'hich  can  try  out 
a  variety  of  solutions  to  eveiy  problem,     lie  have  had  too  much 
of  a  society  in  which  rhetorical  overkill  forces  one  to  oversell, 
and  therefore  necessarily  to  underperf orm,   every  major  social 
reform.     (1$.5,  32-33) 

A  cynical  interpretation  of  this  statement  v/culd  be  that  it  wanas 

the  rulers  that   "rhetorical  overkill"  irhich  intends  to  give  the 

ruled  the  impression  that  something  is  being  done  can  create  trouble 

when  they  realize  that  very  little  is  actxially  being  acconplished. 

It  is  significant  that  the  alternative  to  talking  about  doing 

something  is  conceived  as    "experimentation"  rather  than   "work." 

An  experiment  is  practical  because  it  helps  us  to  see  in  a 
particular  case  hci-:  the  existing  order  can  be  adapted 
to  changinji  circumstance....     V/ork  is  not  merely  a  technical 
ordering  of  what  is   given.     It  involves  the  creation  of  a 
new  order — a  ne'.i  order  which  can  be  created  onlj'-  by  a 
democratic  movement.     An  e:q)eriraent  which  merely  orders 
xjhat  is  given  does  not  go  beyond  vrhat  is  presoit.     The  results 
of  an  e:;periment  can  only  be  applied  to  improve  the  operatiaa 
of  an  existing  social  order....     To  solve  these  prdblans  we  do 
not  need  more  experiments  as  much  as  vre  need  more  work  which 
changes  the  i;orld.     The  problem  today  is  not  so  much  to  have 
knailedge  about  the  world  but  to  create  a  net-r  kind  of  vrorld. 

Yiy  impression  is  that  most  planners  would  disagree  with  the  suggestion 

that  they  seek  to  change   "established  institutions"  and  that  the 

dominant  self -understanding  of  planning  falls  generically  into  the 

category  of   "experimentation"  rather  than   "praxis,"  or   "work."     This 

is  not  the  place  to  hannner  out  a  resolution  to  the  question,  just 

to  indicate  ho\T  it  arises  when  examining  har  to  plan  in  the  UUI, 
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3.     The  University  As  a  Change  Agent 

One  practical  test  of  any  hypothesis  about  the  institutional 

function  of  the  University  can  certainly  be  fotind  in  the  attempts 

to  use  the  university  as  an  agent  of  change.     As  was  seen  above, 

Galbraith  regards    "the  educational  and  scientific  estate"  as  the 

prime  agency  of  change  in  the  "neTJ  industrial  state."    There  has 

yet  to  emerge  any  movement  to  implement  Galbraith 's  vision.     The 

New  Left  of  the  60's,  however,  contained  many  tendencies  which 

wanted  to  use  their  position  -fee  University  to  revolutionize  society. 

It  would  probably  be  oversimplifying  and  stretching  the  evidence 

to  assert  that  the  demise  of  the  New  Left  conclusively  proves 

that  any  strategy  using  the  University  as  the  agent  of  revolution 

is  dccme  to  failure.     Even  at  the  height  of  the  movement  in  19^9, 

Lasch  and  Genovese  x-rere  arguing  that  the  student  Left  had  a  simplistic 

understanding  of  the  place  of  the  University  in  society  which 

accounts  for  their  unrealistic  expectations  of  using  institutions 

of  higher  education  directly  as  vehicles  for  revolution.     (2.59) 

They  contended  that  the  prime  function  of  the  University  had 

become  the  production  of  an  educated  x\rork  force. 

In  the  last  twentjr-f  ive  years  the  university  has  become  in  a 
special  sense  of  the  term  a  working-class  institution.     It 
trains  intellectual  and  technical  xrorkers  in  the  special 
skills  needed  to  rim  the  industrial  and  governmental  biureau- 
cracies  and  to  carry  out  all  the  commands  of  the  managerial 
elite.     Higher  education  has  become  another  form  of  industrial 
apprenticeship,     (2.59>  22) 

This  theory  became  elaborated  by  another  Mexir  Left  tendency  into  the 

theory  of  the   "nexr  x^forking  class,"   (2.1;U)  which  in  many  ways  resembles 

a  leftist  version  of  Galbraith 's  educational  and  scientific  estate. 

According  to  this  viex-r,  the  University  has  the  important  function  of 

socializing  and  training  educated  x«7orkers,  who  through  this  experience 

come  to  reject  the  values  of  the  system.     Herbert  Gintis  and  others 
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like  him  see  this   group  as  a  potential  class  which  may  provide  the 
force  for  overthrowing   "established  institutions."    They  argue 
against  Ivan  Illich's  propceal  to  abolish  all  schooling,   including 
institutions  of  higher  education,  as  a  revolutionary  act  in  itself, 
(2.53)  because  he  does  not  understand,  from  their  point  of  vieK,  the 
role  of  the  university  in  the  production  system.      {2.h3) 

There  are  also  discussions  of  the  problems  which  arise  vhen  the 
University  gets  involved  in  programs  for  bringing  about  less  global 
changes  in  society.     Alan  K.  Campbell  traces  the  frictions  which 
arise  betvxeen  the  University  and  urban  administrators  to  lack  of 
knowledge  about  the  causes  and  consequences  of  change,   ideological 
differences,  tensions  in  the  relations   of  power  and  in  the  decision- 
making process.      (2.18)     Lawson  Crowe  notes  that  many  of  the  demands 
for  the  University  to  serve  as  an  agent  of  social  change  actually 
involve  requests  to  bite   "the  hand  vihich  feeds  us."     (6.10)     Perhaps 
this   is  why  he  notices  that  the  prevalent  response  to  such  demands 
has  been  "academic."     Joseph  P.  Fitzpatrick  observes  three  dilenmas 
x^hich  arise  when  the  University  presumes  to  act  as  a  social  critic: 
ho\r  can  it  preserve  the  dominant  values  while  simiiltaneously  lib- 
erating people  from  the  bovinds  of   ''conventional  wisdcm?";  hew  can  it 
be  "objective"  and  "relevant?";  and  ha;  can  it  integrate  objectivity 
X'jith  involvement?"    He  finds  sane  possible  resoluticns  in  the  noticn 
that  a  nevj  idea  may  be  a  vehicle  for  an  enduring  value,   in  the  care 
which  must  be  taken  not  to  let  one  vested  interest  just  replace  a 
former  one,  and  in  the  contribution  the  university  can  make  in  the 
reaM  of  ideas  on  evaluation  and  innovaticn  for  those  \rtio  are  involved 
in  actual  practice.     (2.39)    We  have  seen  these  dilaimas  in  other 
aspects  of  the  UUI  and  have  noted  the  problefos  inherent  in  the  way 
Fitzpatrick  formulates  them  and  attempts  to  resolve  them. 
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Much  of  the  literature  on  extension  in  sections  23  and  25-27  of 
the  bibliography  discusses  the  experience  that  universities  have 
had  in  acting  as  or  sponsoring  change  agents  in  ccmmunities .     It 
can  be  of  use  in  analyzing  the  institutional  function  of  the  Univer- 
sity, particularly  because  it  points  up  the  importance  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  levels  of  analysis   of  institutions — ^national, 
regional,  state,  metropolitan,   local,  and  neighborhood — and  the 
different  relations  a  single  university  can  have  on  each  of  these 
levels.     Other  items  relevant  to  this  question  include:     (2.lU), 
(2.22),    (2.23),    (6.6).     The  literature  in  section  17  deals  with 
another  aspect  of  the  institutional  function  of  the  university 
which  has  only  been  alluded  to;     the  extent  to  which  higher 
education  socializes  and  affects  the  values  of  students.     Since 
many  writers  urge  the  use  of  higher  education  to  change  the  values 
of  the  next  generation  so  that  they  are  better  fitted  to  an  urban 
environment,  these  reports  should  be  studied  for  what  they  have  to 
say  about  the  extent  to  which  universities  attempt  to  instill  values 
useful  to  "established  institutions,"  how  deliberate  and  hot: 
successful  this  function  may  or  may  not  be,  and  the  capacity  of 
universities  to  instill  values  which  threaten  any  particular 
institution  or  the  "hegemony  of  established  institutions."     (See 
also  (8.2),   (27.33),   (16.13),   (l6.l5),  and  (26.9). 

E,     PLAI\!1\TBIG  THE  URBAN  UNIVERSITY  INTERFACE 
1.     Assumptions  and  I^hs 

In  1968  Herman  Niebuhr  made  two  asides  in  his  presentation 
to  the  National  Seminar  sponsored  under  Title  I,  HEA,   1965* 
STimming  up  the  state  of  planning  in  the  UUI  up  to  that  point. 
An  interesting  and  valuable  piece  of  empirical  research  would  be 
to  examine  how  much  the  sittiation  has  changed  since  then.     First, 
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he  noted  that  he  knew  of  no  university  or  school  system  which 
monitored  the  manpower  needs  of  a  changing  econcny.      (6.12,   109) 
Since  then  the  f luctiiationa   in  the  demand  for  university  gradaiates, 
especially  the  crisis  in  the  Ph.D.  job  market,  have  forced  a  number 
of  institutions  to  attempt  such  monitoring.     This  activity  has  more 
of  the  appearance  of  institutional  self-defense  than  the  assumption 
of  an  explicit  role  in  the  tjrpe  of  educational  planning  discussed 
in  the  introduction.     At  least  that  is  my  impressicn  which  is 
subject  to  empirical  verification. 

Second,  Niebuhr  observed  that   "...one  of  the  key  campus  planning 
assumptions  of  inner  city  universities  is  that  the  ccirmunity  doea 
not  exist."     (6.12,   113)     He  aptly  describes  this  assumption  as 
schizophrenic.     Cn  the  one  hand,  people  in  the  university  tend  to 
look  upon  themselves  as  people  of  good -will,  as  having  the  best 
interests  in  the  cormiunity  at  heart.     On  the  other,  the  University 
has  actively  aided  and  abetted  vrholesale   "urban  removal"  of  nearby 
conmunities .     Klotsche's  The  Urban  University,  disciissed  above,   is 
a  case  of  this  schizophrenia  in  its   late  stages  of  development. 

In  the  paper  they  presented  to  the  1972  Conference  of  the  Society 
for  College  and  University  Planning,  Paul  Shaw  and  Louis  Trcnzo 
summarize  sane  of  the  recent  manifestations  of  this  schizophre-nia 
and  offer  sane  suggestions  to  planners  who  hope  to  cure  it.     V.'hat 
Niebuhr  called  schizophrenia  they  call  myths.     Fo\ir  of  these  ra3rths 
became  manifest  to  them  in  the  experience  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh's  participation  in  a  moratorium  on  construction  in 
support  of  a  black  effort  to  obtain  more  jobs  in  the  building 
industry.     The  first  myth  is    "that  for  their  maintenance  and 
viability,  universities  need  only  placate,  and  build  bridges  to, 
their  students,  faculty,  trustees,  and  funding  sources."     (7.li3,  5-6) 
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To  its  chagrin  Pittsbxirgh  found  that  the  community  is  out  there 

and  s onetimes  able  to  get  itself  together  to  block  university 

expansion  and  thereby  cost  the  university  time  and  money. 

A  second  myth  is  that  the  local  institution  in  vmique — in  other 
words,  the  experiences  of  each  urban  university  is  unrelated  to 
the  others.  In  reality,  the  patterns  of  citizen  opposition  to 
the  expansion  of  university  physical  plants  seem  to  be  universal. 
(7.1i3,  6) 

Both  Columbia  and  Pitt  found  their  communities  questioning  the 

adequacy  of  their  justification  for  expansion,  their  secrecy,  their 

sensitivity  to  dislocating  people,  their  predilection  for  single 

(i.e.,  university) — use  facilities,  and  their  methods  of  dealing 

with  community  opposition. 

Thirdly,  institutions  of  higher  education  have  tended  to 
operate  on  the  belief  that  "those  outside  institutional  power 
bases . .  .have . . . (no)  voice  in  institutional  dec is ion -making . " 
(7.i;3,  6-7)  Shat'3-  and  Tronzo  argue  that  our  "national  political 
culture"  has  changed  and  that  there  is  "a  new  political  ethos" 
which  asserts  the  opposite. 

The  fourth  myth  is  the  assumption  that  those  who  scream  the 
loudest  are  those  who  are  being  h\irt  the  most,  particularly  those 
who  are  being  displaced.  Pittsburgh  found  that  its  plans  were 
opposed  by  the  city  planning  department,  the  mayor  and  the  middle/ 
professional  classes  while  the  intended  beneficiaries,  faculty  and 
students,  did  not  defend  their  institution. 
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As  a  result  of  these  experiences,  we  conclude  that  a  program 
which  seeks  to  define  the  role  and  adjustment  process  of  a 
grcTTing  institution  is  not  fully  understood  by  either  the 
university  or  the  caranunity.     The  process  requires  the 
developraent  of  a  workable  and  stable  interface  which  permits 
the  university  to  understand  and  help  maintain  the  conniunity's 
viability  and  integrity  and  vice  versa.     The  result  of  this 
process  is  the  institutionalization  of  a  university  adminis- 
trative program  which  provides  for  regular  interaction  with 
community  representatives.      (7.U3>   8) 

Shaw  and  Tronzo  suggest  the  following  steps,  based  on  this  con- 
clusion, to  be  follovred  in  pursuing  university  goals   in  the  UUI: 

1.  Look  upon  the  community  as  a   '^viable  force; " 

2.  Set  out  guidelines  for  use  -trlthin  the  institutions, 
defining  the  multiple  concerns  which  are  related  to 
c  ampus   expans  i  en  j 

3.  Build   "confidence  and  positively  (sha-f)  hovT  the  university 
views  the  caranunity  and  what  it  is  willing  to  do  to 
protect  and  insure  the  conmunity's   gra-rth  and  survival;" 

U.      "Elicit  the  commiinity's  response,"  obtain  public  consent 
for  a  policy  of  physical  expansion.      (7.1i3*   8-10) 

They  conclude;      "The  ability  of  a  university  to  get  along  with 

its  immediate  neighbors  is  an  historical  and  crucial  aspect  of 

any  toiiin-gcvm  relationship....     The  traditional  strategy  of  the 

university  has  been  to  retreat  frcm  the  city  or  to  becane  isolated 

from  it.     This  is  a  posture  vihich  should  not  be  continued."     (7.143,   10) 

2.     Planning  Accountability  and  the  Idea  of  the  University 

Shavr  and  Tronzo  raise  the  question  of   "accountability"  in 
higher  education,  which  like  and  together  with  equal  educational 
opportunity  has  generated  a  massive  literature  of  its  aim. 
Kenneth  Mortimer's  recent  paper  for  ERIC  is  an  attempt  to  provide 
a  handle  on  this  body  of  >iriting.      (7.31)     He  notes  that  there  are 
three  major  contexts  for  the  term:     managerial,  accountability  vs. 
evaluation,  and  accountability  vs.  responsibility.     Accountability 
also  involves  two  major  external  forces,   government  and  the  public, 
and  a  number  of  internal  difficulties:    weak  academic  authority 
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structures,  vagueness  of  university  objectives,  and  complex 
organizational  forms .    While  much  of  the  literature  on  accountability 
focuses  on  the  ir^ividual  teacher,  the  issues  it  brings  out  are 
central  to  planning  in  the  UUI.     Just  as  I  said  above  that  our 
discussion  of  problem-definition  could  have  been  recast  in  terms  of 
goal-formulation,  this  entire  review  could  have  been  written  around 
the  question  of  the  accountabilitj'-  of  the  University  to  the  City. 
A  division  might  have  been  made  between  those  writers  vxho  maintain 
that  ultimately  the  University  is  or  ought  to  be  accountable  to 
itself  and  those  who  hold  that  the  University  must  be  held 
accountable  by  other  urban  institutions. 

The  first  group  would  argue  that  there  is  no  such  dichotomy 
as  that  made  in  the  preceding  sentence  and  in  the  implicit 
assumption  mentioned  on  page  5  that  urban  activity  means  more  than 
business  as  usual.     Their  opposite  assumption  is  that  "the  idea  of 
the  University"  represents  the  highest  expression  of  the  intrinsic 
function  of  the  University  in  society.     From  this  vieiirpoint  attempts 
to  make  the  University  accountable  to  the  immediate  objectives  of 
other  urban  institutions,  particularly  government  and  the 
"voluntary  associations"  of  civil  society,  represent  threats  to  the 
University's  ability  to  be  truly  accountable.     Planning  the 
activities   of  the  University  in  the  UUI  thus  becomes  a  question  of 
operationalizing  the   "idea  of  the  University."     I  would  argue  that 
this  notion  of  planning  is  essentially  a  posteriori  rationalization 
of  what  Myrdal  would  call  an  "independent  valuation"  -which  is 
under  attack.     As  v;as  pointed  out  in  criticizing  those  writers 
affected  by  the   "conceit  of  the  university,"  and  even  those  like 
Jacobs on  who  try  to     undermine  this  conceit,  none  of  them  present 
any  empirical  or  theoretical  evidence  to  prove  their  assertion  that 
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the  University  is  able  to  transcend  the  social  structure  of  which 
it  is  a  part.     'Jhile  they  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  construct  such 
a  proof,  that  almost  none  of  the  inciters  see  the  need  to  do  so 
indicates  that  one  or  another  "idea  of  the  university"  operates  as 
a  first  principle  in  their  thinking,  that  the  institution  of  the 
University  has  value  for  them  independent  of  the  desires,  demands, 
"needs,"  or  goals  of  other  urban  irjstituticais  and  populations, 
whether  expressed  or  attributed. 

>fyrdal  bases     his  theory  of  development  planning  in  the  Third 
World  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  dominated  by  institutions  and 
attitudes  which  are  also  in  the  realm  of  independent  valuations. 
"From  one  point  of  view,  development  fran  a  traditional  to  a  modern 
econany  is  largely  (though  not  entirely)  the  creation  and  expansion 
of  a  sphere  of  instrumental  valuations  where  previously  only  in- 
dependent  valuations  reigned."*^         He  assumes  that   "...institutions 
and  attitudes  plaj'-  a  different  part  in  Fes  tern  countries,"  that 
"...developed  countries,  whether  of  the  Western  or  the  Comraiinist 
type,  have  been  able  to  ratiajalize  beliefs  and  thereby  also 
attitudes  and  institutions — that  is,  the  whole  mode  of  thinking, 

desiring,  living,  and  working — so  that  inhibitions  to  development, 

23 

and  also  obstacles  have  been  largely  removed." 

I  bring  I^dal  into  the  discussion  again  at  this  point  not 
merely  to  shovr  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  body  of  Uestem  writing 
which  contradicts  his  contention  that  Western  culture  has  risen 
above  the  "sphere  of  independent  valuations,"  but  also  to  point 
out  that  those  who  argue  that  in  the  end  the  University  must  be 
held  accountable  only  to  itself  di^te  the  very  basis  of  planning 
in  the  UUI, 
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Consideredj  calculated,  rational  choice  assumes  either 
that  some  events  have  no  value  in  themselves  or  that 
whatever  independent  value  they  have  is  not  absolute 
but  can  be  compensated  for  the  achievement  of  rival 
objectives,     lii  a  world  x^^he^e  nothing  has  a  price,  there 
can  be  no  optimal  plan  and,  indeed,  no  planning  whatsoever. 
For  what  can  then  be  compared  are  only  total  sequences, 
and  even  such  a  comparison  would  assume  a  highly  developed 
capacity  for  surveying  reality  and  evaluating  it.2u 

Given  their  tenous  position  in  most  universities,  however,   it  is 

highly  \inlikely  that  university  planners  would  be  able  or  would 

want  to  take  on  the  political  task  of  getting  their  institutions 

to  adopt  the  second  notion  of  accountability. 

Those  responsible  for  directing  the  work  of  planning  and 
divising  and  implementing  the  plan  are,  of  course,  never 
xirholly  disinterested  and  socially  detached |  they  are 
themselves  part  of  the  social  S3'-stem  that  is  to  be  reformed 
as  are  the  planners  and  the  rest  of  the  articulate  citizenry. 
They  have  their  oxm  economic  and  social  interests,  and  share, 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  the  popular  attitudes  that 
constitute  the  obstacles  to  planning.     They  also  have 
political  interests  and  want  to  maintain  and  increase  their 
own  pcirer.     All  this  tends  to  influence  and  limit  their 
vision....     The  very  application  of  planning,  however 
imperfect,  tends  to  change  these  valuations,  normally  by 
reducing  the  limitation  on  planning  imposed  by  the 
inliibitions   of  of f  icials  .^5     (emphasis  in  original) 

This   line  of  reasoning  suggests  some  interesting  hypotheses 

about  planning  in  the  UUI.     It  xirould  be  a  valuable  piece  of  research 

to  examine  hci-T  planning  in  the  UUI  reflects  back  on  itself  to 

change  not  only  the  planning  process  but  also  the  UUI. 

3.     The  Planning  Process 

I'fliile  the  number  of  entries  in  Part  V  of  the  bibliography 
indicates  that  the  body  of  literature  on  planning  institutions  of 
higher  education  is  grox'iing  in  volume,  there  are  few  items  which 
deal  specifically  with  planning  in  and  of  the  UUI.     Aside  from 
planning  reports  produced  by  many  individual  institutions,  most  of 
the  important  pieces  can  be  found  in  the  three  bibliographies 
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prcxiuced  for  the  Society  for  College  and  University  Planning. 
(35.11i,  35.15,  35.33)     Milo  Pierce's  recent  Council  of  Planning 
Librarians  Exchange  Bibliography  (35.36)  also  refers  to  more  of 
the  relevant  literature,  though  it  lacks  the  extensive  annotations 
which  make  the  SCUP  bibliographies  by  Fink  and  Cooke  so  useful. 
In  this  revien-r  we  will  take  a  highly  selective  glance  at  this 
segment  of  the  literature,  considering  three  overviews  of  the  UUI 
planning  process,  then  a  number  of  reports  on  the  kinds  of  activities 
university  planners  have  engaged  in  x^hen  taking  the  camnunlty  Into 
consideration,  and  finally  Head  and  Hetraiix'  suggestions  for 
university  planning  for  metropolitan  areas. 

Naptahli  H.  Knox  has  viritten  what  the  calls    "A  Planning 
Guide"  for  urban  university  corranTmities.     The  history  of  planning 
the  University  of  California  went  through  three  stages:     buildings, 
campuses,  and  ncr.r  campus /caiimunity.     When  he  was  VTriting  in  1967, 
all  but  two  of  the  California  campuses  had  a   "university  cormunity 
planner,"  and  there  existed  a  post  for  a   "university-wide  ccranunity 
planner."     He  also  discusses  the  econonic  impact  studies  done  for 
Berkeley,  Rutgers,  Michigan,  and  Bridgeport,  as  well  as  the  planning 
experience  in  T^aync  State  and  St.  Louis  Universities.     On  the  basis 
of  his  reading  of  planning  in  these  institutions  he  presents  a 
diagram  of  an  "ideal  planning  organization"  and  a  summary  of  a 
"Planning  process." 

The  basic  feature  of  his   "ideal  planning  organization"  is  that 
the  general  planner  should  be  immediately  responsible  to  the  chief 
executive  of  the  institution,   and  have  three  planners  under  her 
or  him:     a  facilities  programmer,  planner  (designer)  and  ccranunity 
planner.     He  notes  on  the  diagram,  which  is  not  discussed  in  the 
text,  that  \7hile  it  is    "an  optimum  organization  chart,"  it  should 
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be  modified  for  the  needs  of  the  college.     Even  one  planner  is 
better  than  none."     (29.37,   62)     ICnox  defines  the  planning  process 
as    "the  process  by  which  man  defines  his  goals  and  devises  the 
means  to  attain  them."     He  then  enumerates  the  steps  which  the 
university  and  the  community  should  take  to  formulate,   expose, 
clarify,  and  resolve  their  respective  goals.     These  activities 
constitute  the  first  step  in  his  planning  process.     Perhaps  it 
is  just  a  problem  of  word-choice  but  he  includes  all  his  suggestions 
in  this  first  step  and  never  states  what  should  folloi'i.     Because 
his  focus  is   on  the  immediate  environs  of  the  university,  rather 
than  the  city  as  a  whole,  he  provides  the  basis  for  a  geographical 
definition  of  the  UUI  which  is  useful  to  planners .     This  places 
the  responsibility  for  creating  a  "university  planning  area"  upon 
the  community  and  its  planners,  and  suggests  the  follct-jing  criteria 
for  delineating  this  area:     number  of  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
resident!  amount  of  business  transactions   generated  by  university 
people  in  the  area|  university  related  or  oriented  industries 
and  businesses  J  and  tracts  of  Isind  desired  for  university 
acquisition.      (29.37,   63) 

Iftaox  sees  the  need  for  joint  university-ccrarrunity  planning 
in  the  burdens  the  university  places  on  the  community.     He 
doesn't  note  any  difference  between  this  way  to  approach  UUI 
planning  and  the   "beginning  of  institutional-environs  planning" 
at  Chicago,  which,   like  its  imitators  at  Fenn  and  Colimibia,  sought 
"to  stem  the  tide  of  neighborhood  change  and  restore  social  and 
physical  balance  to  their  environs."     (29.37,   60) 

In  a  paper  xrritten  for  a  course  in  City  and  Regional  Planning 
at  Ohio  State  University,  Ronald  H.  Miller  presents  an  outline  of 
"processes  for  Comprehensive  Urban  and  University  Planning,"  which 
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was  derived  from  a  I'lorth\re8t  Regional  Education  Laboratory  report 
edited  by  John  Sanaberg.     This  procediire  involved  five  phases: 

1.  Conceptualize  needs  and  priorities j 

2.  Formulate  plan,   including 

a.  agreeing  on  agency  roles  and  functions , 

b.  specifying  citizen  participation  roles  and  procedures; 

3  •     Implement  the  planj 

ii.     Evalu3.te  the  results; 

5.     ilodify  the  original  plan.     (7.29,   h) 
Er.  Miller  also  takes  from  the  same  report  a  list  of  practical 
suggestions  to  guide  university  planners  in  cooperative  endeavors 
with  city  planners . 

Larsen  and  Reitan  outline  a  similar  process  for  planning 
community  services:     define  institutional  mission,   involve 
commiinity  action  groups,  develop  programs,   identify  internal  and 
eocbernal  information  sources.      (27.15)     It  is  not  clear  vhether 
Knox,  iiiller,  or  Larsen  and  Reitan  regard  their  models  as  des- 
criptive or  normative,   or  some  mix  of  the  tvro.     They  all  have  the 
aiira  of  having  been  transplanted  fran  other  tjrpes   of  planning 
without  real  consideration  of  what  makes  the  UUI  a  different  realm 
for  planning.     i.Tiat  is  the  function  of  these  vague  suranaries  of  the 
"planning  process"  in  planning  literature?;  in  the  literature 
under  revievi?     The  answer  is  not  clear,   except  that  they  do  seen 
to  give  planners  in  the  field  sonethint,  to  latch  onto  in  a  crunch. 
VTiether  they  contribute  to  a  self -understanding  of  planning  or  to 
the  creation  of  "a  management  tool  for  total  university  participaticn 
in  the  problems  of  the  city,"  called  for  by  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh 
(6.m,  313),  is  open  to  discussion. 
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h.     Tools  of  the  UUI  Planner 

The  items  found  in  section  10  of  the  bibliography  will  provide 
an  indication  of  the  state  of  the  art  of  planning  physical  fac- 
ilities, and  those  in  Part  E  (Sections  28-3U)  of  the  various 
aspects  of  planning  higher  education.  It  would  be  outside  the 
purview  of  this  review  to  assess  this  entire  body  of  literature. 
Rather  we  xjill  select  for  examination  seme  of  the  papers  describing 
the  tools  planners  have  used  to  carry  out  their  work  in  the  UUI. 
Keith  Robin  describes  some  of  the  methods  used  to  sample  community 
desires,  to  give  the  community  an  input  into  university  planning. 
These  include  advisory  committees,  coordinating  councils,  and 
community  studies.  (7.39)  Sylvia  Obradovic  discusses  three 
similar  strategies  for  involving  "ethnic  minority  communities;" 
the  canmunity  advisory  catmittee  which  brings  in  people  as 
consultants;  the  charette  in  xirhich  the  commvinity  is  in  the  majority 
and  community  leadership  directs  a  multidisciplinary  group  of 
academic  and  professional  experts j  and  cooperative  research 
carried  on  by  academic  researchers  and  the  ccmmunity  people  who 
have  requested  the  research.  (7.36) 

In  a  planning  study  for  Federal  City  College  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Peter  G .  Wordlie  reports  on  the  results  of  a  survey  of  the  people 
involved  in  or  affected  by  the  college.  Faculty,  staff,  students, 
and  administrators  were  intervievred  to  obtain  their  perceptions  of 
the  college's  objectives,  the  obstacles  facing  it,  college- 
conmunity  relations,  dec is ion -making  process,  students  motivation, 
curriculum  and  staff  motivation.  (22.19)  Helen  Astin  (7.1;)  reports 
on  a  similar  survey  of  community  people.  Another  useful  document 
for  planners  puruing  this  line  of  inquiry  is  the  American  Council 
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cm  Education's   "Guidelines  for  InstitutioTial  Self -Study  of  In- 
volvement in  Urban  Affairs,"  hy  l-iartin  Jenkins.      (6.1)     This  self- 
study  is  seen  as  an  important  first  step,  providing  a  framework 
for  involvement  in  the  community.     The  relevant  questions  in  the 
following  areas  are  presented  in  the  report:     admin is t rati en, 
organization,   curriculTm,   faculty  interests  ard  skills,  connunity 
participation,   inter-organization,  policies,  facilities,  and 
finances . 

As  part  of  the  Pittsburgh  UUIP  a  series  of  forums  were  held 
to  bring  together  people  from  the  canmunity  and  the  university 
"to  develop  the  means  for  getting  regular  and  reliable  readings  of 
the  urban  community's  goals  and  for  continuously  mediating  between 
emerging  goals  and  the  policy-making  processes  of  universities  and 
other  key  institutions  of  the  community."     (22.16,   2)     The  report 
on  the  experience  gained  in  these  forums  by  Steele  Gcw  and  Leslie 
Salmon-Cox  closes  with  four  guidelines  "gleaned  frcm  the  forum 
series : " 

1.  Universities  should  act  upon  the  basis  of  the  distinction 
"between  doing  scmething  with  the  community  and  doing  scmething 

to  it  or — paternalistically^ — for  itj"   (emphasis   in  original) 

2.  To  earn  credit  for  ccmmunity  service,  universities  should 
deal  with  the  problems  and  goals  expressed  by  the  canmunity,  and 
realize  that   "doing  research  of  general  scholarly  value  on  the 
community"   (emphasis  added)  will  not  gain  comunity  good -will 
"when  that  particular  canmunity  gets  no  more,  or  no  mor«  direct, 
benefit  from  it  than  do  all  other  conmunities  or  society  in  general; • 
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3.  Universities  must  actively  intervene  if  they  are  to 
elicit  input  from  the  unorganized  segfiients  of  the  cominunityj  the 
intervention  must  include  sharing  power  in  making  decisions  and 
policies  as  well  as  consultation; 

h-     "...(U)rban  universities  and  colleges  should  enter  into 
a  partnership  %\rith  their  communities  to  establish  jointly  governed 
organizations  through  which  to  engage  in  collaborative  community 
service  and  the  pursuit  of  ccinmunity  goals."  (22.16,  69-7lj.) 
Many  urban  institutions  of  higher  education  have  joined 
together  in  consortia  to  pool  their  resources  for  the  attainment 
of  certain  common  goals ,  quite  often  the  amelioration  of  conditions 
in  the  metropolitan  area  in  which  they  are  located.  This  form  of 
interorganization  creates  qualitatively  different  kinds  of  problems 
for  planners  within  the  constituent  institutions  and  for  planners 
working  directly  for  such  consortia.  James  Paltridge  has  done  a 
useful  study  of  eight  such  consortia.  He  found  that  three  shared 
goals  were  frequently  stated  for  such  interorganizations j  in- 
creasing access  to  higher  education  for  urban  students,  developing 
programs  for  these  new  students,  and  doing  research  on  the  city. 
Within  member  institutions  these  goals  were  not  all  actxially 
shared  nor  understood  in  the  same  sense.  In  fact  a  number  of 
academics  saw  the  consortium  as  a  tool  for  competing  with  other 
institutions  and  for  grantsmanship .  (31.12,  50 )  In  1970  Lewis  D. 
Patterson  ccmpiled  a  bibliography  for  ERIC  on  consortia,  which 
also  discussed  the  rationale  behind  them  and  some  of  the  practical 
problems  encountered  up  to  that  time.  (31.13)  A  number  of 
references  to  the  literature  on  this  form  of  UUI  inter organization 
will  also  be  found  in  Section  31  of  the  bibliography. 
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5.      "Strategic  Planning"  for  the  U.U.I. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  Ifargaret  Head  and  Rhode  Metraux 
suggest  a  way  to  develop  a  regional  plan  with  •universities  as  the 
"focal  group  of  institutions."     (15.11,  22)     Their  design  for 
such  a  plan  would  make  each  xiniversity   "a  center  cf  activities 
that  reach  far  out  in  contrasting  vrays."     Among  the  possible 
routes  for  instituting  such  a  planning  process  they  suggest: 
expanding  the  roles  of  the  presidsnts  of  the  different  institutions, 
using  one  \iniversity  as  a  model  for   "mapping"  its  UUI,   or  integrating 
all  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  region  "into  a  mult- 
ifaceted  multi-level  relationship."     The  design  for  the  last 
approach  vjould  have  to  be   "unbounded, "  not  dependent  on  any 
"single  focus,   institution,  task,   complex  of  buildings,  form  of 
financing,   or  type  of  leadership;  and  providing  for  ongoing,  self- 
perpetuating,  and  self -rewarding  activities."     The  plan  must 
include  mechanisms  for  arousing  the  conmunity  when  "internal  slcw- 
dci'm  or  failure"  appears.     They  argue  that  locating,  responsibility 
for  the  region  in  its  \aniversities  will  help  build  citizen  ident- 
ification with  the  region  and  pride  in  its  being  well-planned.     They 
provide  a  list  of  fourteen  ways  to  embody  this  responsibility  in 
appropriate  activities  which  vri.ll  be  an  "intricate  network"  in- 
volving the  various  institutions.     In  a  sense  they  are  calling  for 
a  new  form  of  UUI,  which  they  term  a  "complex." 

It  must  include  universities,  colleges,  professional  schools, 
museums,   laboratories,  social  agencies,  and  so  en,  and  the  major 
institutions  of  the  city  and  region,   in  which  each  grows  as  the 
other  gra^s  and  each  is  vividly  and  responsibly  local  and 
conspicuously  and  responsiblj'-  related  to  the  whole. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  canprehensive  name,  a  new  term 
of  reference  for  the  expanding  responsibilities  of  the  xiniver- 
sity complex  that  can  be  invoked  to  define  and  sanction' each 
new  plan....     (15.11,  35) 
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Julian  Martin  Laub  's  recent  book.  The  College  and  Ccmmxinity 

Development,  represents  an  excellent  beginning  for  carrying  out 

Mead  and  Metraux'  vision  of  planning.  It  certainly  deserves  longer 

consideration  than  has  been  given  to  some  of  the  trivia  in  this 

review.  Our  purpose  has  been  to  clear  away  seme  of  the  detritus 

so  that  the  materials  which  are  really  useful  to  UUI  planners, 

like  Laub's,  will  stand  out  clearly.  Rather  than  give  Laub  an 

inadequate  consideration  I  will  simply  report  the  tasks  he  sets 

for  himself  in  the  book,  and  iirge  planners  to  read  and  judge  for 

themselves  how  well  he  carries  them  out — bearing  in  mind  that  it 

is  a  first  step  in  a  direction  which  much  of  the  literature  we 

have  reviewed  has  obscured  and  obstructed. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  twofold:  first,  to  describe  the 
social  and  economic  impact  of  the  college  on  urban  and  rural 
ccanmunities  and  second,  to  predict  institution-related  inputs 
that  are  basic  to  this  impact.  (11. U^  h) 

Educational  planners,  toxm  planners,  and  those  "planning  the 

deliberate  input  of  economic,  social,  and  human  capital  into  an 

area"  are  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  his  analysis.  He  notes 

that  he  does  not  cover  all  the  social,  econanic,  and  political 

factors  which  these  planners  would  have  to  deal  xjithj  instead  he 

selects  some  of  the  factors  important  to  community  development. 

Although  his  examples  are  mostly  small  tovms  in  upper  New  York 

state,  his  approach  should  be  quite  suggestive  for  planners  in 

metropolitan  areas . 
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The  only  obvious  lacuna  in  Laub  is  the  absence  of  an  explicit 
consideration  of  the  Caffrey-Issacs  model  for  estijnating  the 
economic  impact  of  an  institution  of  higher  education  on  its 
canmunity,    (11.2)  and  the  number  of  studies  which  have  employed 
that  approach.     These  reports,  found  in  Section  11  of  the  biblio- 
graphy, are  also  very  useful  for  planners,  though  they  do  not  take 
as  wide  a  cut  across  the  UUI  as  does  Laub . 

X^Jhile  many  planners  will  turn  to  Laub,  Caffrey-Isaacs,  and 
the  book  edited  by  Karl  A.  Fox  mentioned  in  the  introduction 
(28.15)  to  find  the  kind  of  tools  so  desperately  needed  in  planning 
the  UUI,   especially  for  building  links  among  university  planners, 
educational  planners,  and  facilities  planners,   it  is   important 
that  planners  vinderstand  that  such  techniques  carjiot  be  separated 
from  particular  self-\anderstandings  of  planning,  that  these 
Tjriters  have  to  be  analyzed  for  their  implicit  theories  of  the 
UUI  and  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  criticism  as  was  made  of 
the  rest  of  this  literature. 
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TOTRODUCTION  TO  B3BLICGRAPHY 

Host  of  the  items  for  this  bibliography  were  selected  fran 
Research  in  Ijiducatiorij  the  monthly  listing  of  ERIC  acquis iticns . 
These  are  indicated  by  a  six  digit  number  beginning  with  ED.  Using 
this  number  the  reader  can  find  a  longer  abstract  of  the  document 
and  information  on  its  availability  from  the  ERIC  Document  Re- 
production Service.  The  search  covered  issues  of  RIE  from  1966 
through  July  1972.  Other  items  were  gathered  less  sj'stematically, 
but  hopefully  no  important  books  have  been  omitted.  A  number  of 
articles  appearing  in  academic  journals  have  probably  been  missed, 
and  the  paucity  of  entries  in  Section  13,  on  xrhat  the  university 
can  do  about  the  environment,  reflects  more  upon  our  search  methods 
than  upon  the  literature  in  this  area.  Despite  its  size,  then, 
this  collection  is  not  exhaustive. 

The  annotations  are  based  upon  a  reading  of  either  the 
original  document  or  the  ERIC  abstract.  IJhere  an  item  is  discussed 
in  the  review  essay,  it  has  been  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*) . 
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PART  I.     H'TSTirUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  BDUCATIQ^ 
1.     Historical  Development  of  Higher  Education  in  America 
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Printing  Office,  1970,  ED  051;  761. 

Relevant  papers  discuss  access  to  higher  educaticn, 
financial  barriers,   institutional  constraints  on 
educational  opportunity. 
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America.     Cambridge,  Massachusetts:     Harvard  University 
Press,   1965,   211pp. 
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Arizona  State  University,   1971,   7pp. 
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Shaxs  general  change  characteristics,  present  and  developing 
curricular  programs,  finance,  administrative  organization. 

1.9  Hodkinson,  Harold  L.     Institutions   in  Transition;     A  Study  of 

Chanj^.e  in  Higher  Education.     Berkeley:     Carnegie  Commission 
on  the  Future  of  Higher  Educaticn,   1970,   l69pp.     ED  Oij3  282 

Part  I.     Longitudinal  analysis  of  institutional  chara- 
cteristics, such  as 

1.  Tj^pe  of  institutional  control, 

2.  Level  of  degree  offered, 

3.  Type  of  program  offered, 

h'     Sexual  ccmposition  01  student  body, 

5.  Student  enrollment. 

Part  II.  Discusses  the  questionnaire,  methodology, 

representativeness . 
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for  those  who  view  question  of  the  university  in  the  city 
as  one  of  social  class  and  social  power. 
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1.18  I'Jhite,  Morton  and  Lucia.  The  Intellectual  Versus  the  City. 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press  and  the 
MIT  Press,  1962. 

Examines  anti-urban  attitudes  of  leading  American  in- 
tellectuals fron  past  to  present. 
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of  State  Support  of  Private  Higher  Education.  Uashington: 
Academ;'-  for  Educational  Development,  Inc.,  1970,  88pp. 

2.2  ACIR.     "Federalism  and  the  Academic  Community:  A  Brief 

Survey."  Washington,  D.C.:  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  1969. 

Questionnaires  sent  out  to  examine  treatment  of  state  and 
local  government  and  intergovernmental  relations  by  univer- 
sity'- political  science  departments.  Results  indicate  this 
area  given  poor  treatment. 
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*2.6  Bebout,  John  E.  Teaching  and  Research,  Their  Influence  on 
Social  Change.  Boston:  Center  for  the  Study  of  Liberal 
Education  for  Adults,  1967.     ED  Oil  366. 

Social  change  primarily  generated  by  teaching  and  research. 
University  is  key  to  society's  ability  to  handle  its 
problems.     Therefore,  preserve  its  independence.     Values 
and  policy  should  provide  framework  for  study  and  research. 

2.7  Beck,  Carlton  E.,   et  al.     Education  for  Relevance:     The  Schools 

and  Social  Change.     BostonT     Houghton  Mifflin,   1960,   260pp. 

2.8  Benet,  James.      "The  California  Regents:     l^indow  on  the  Ruling 

Class."     Change,  February  1972,   22-27. 

Discusses  socio-econanic  class  of  regents  and  v^hether 
their  class  interests   interfere  with  their  function  of 
representing  interests  of  whole  ccmmunitj''  and  whether  they 
live  up  to  "the  professed  principles  of  American  democracy." 
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Penguin,  1968. 
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2.10  Bcuren,  H.  R.     The  Finance  of  Higher  Education.     Berkeley, 
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Financed?"    I'ashington,  D.C.:     American  Association  for 
Higher  Education,   1970.     ED  038  086 

Criticism  of   "Finance  and  Aims  of  /imerican  Higher  Education" 
by  HCTrard  R.  Bo\ren.     "Free  Education"  inconsistent  with 
notions  of  equity.     More  equitable  policy-high  tuition  for 
those  v;ho  can  afford  it  and  substantial  aid  to  those  who 
can't. 
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understanding  of  social  change,   ideologies,  and  structure 
of  poxrer  and  decision-making. 
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2.20  Carnoy,  Martin,   ed.     Schooling  in  a  Corporate  Society;     The 
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David  McKay  Co.,  1972,  303pp. 

A  series  of  essays  on  social  mobility,  equal  opportTonity 
in  the  labor  market,  eqoial  opportunity  in  education,  and 
alternatives  for  changing  the  structure  of  schools .  The 
general  thrust  is  that  the  schools  serve  as  instruments 
to  preserve  the  prevailing  economic  and  social  structure 
of  society  by  socializing  children  for  their  fut\ire  roles 
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on  the  University  and  the  Transformation  of  Social  and 
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T/hat  role  for  land  grant  universities  in  urban  society? 
Topics  include:     information  requirements,  necessities  for 
university  to  meet  challenge,  constraints,  public  involve- 
ment, role  of  resource  vs.  that  of  activist,   er^hasis  on 
human  resources,  canmanlty  as  client. 
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Education,     ^'ashington,  D.C.:     U.S.  Government  Printink, 
Office,  1971,  136pp.     ED  0U9  718 

Analysis   of  current  state  of  higher  education  for  purpose 
of  deciding  where  to  go  frcm  here. 
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Profile  of  State  Colleges  and  Regional  Universities. 
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2.33  Education  Commission  of  the  States.     Higher  Education  in  the 

States,  2:k,  May  1971,  28pp.     ED  052~753 

Legal  composition  of  state  agencies  governing  higher 
education.     Tables  comparing  state  tax  funds  spent  in 
higher  education. 

2.3I1     Elam,  Stanley  and  Michael  H.  Moskow,  ed.     Employment  Relations 
in  Higher  Education.     Bloomington,   Indiana:     Phi  Delta  Kappa, 

1969.  ED  OiiO  695    ' 

2.35    Etzioni,  Amitai  and  Murray  Milner.      "Higher  Education  in  an 
Active  Society.     A  Policy  Study.     Final  Report." 
Washington,  D.C.s     Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research,  Inc., 

1970.  ED  OiiO  695 

Part  I  -  Effects  of  federal  aid  to  higher  education  on 
class,  racial  and  opportunity  inequality,  social  mobility 
and  degree  distribution. 

Part  II  -  Strategy  of  cross  ccmmitraent  to  (1)  year  of 
national  service  (2)  greater  protection  of  teaching  frcm 
research,  (3)  balance  between  technical  and  liberal  arts 
education. 

Part  III  -  Relationship  among  (1)  selectivity  (2)  standards 
(3)  measures  to  advance  opportiinity,  equality,  (k)  organiz- 
ational structure  of  colleges  and  universities. 

Part  IV  -  Measures  for  increasing  separation  of  teaching 
from  research.  Discusses  distributional  effects  of  federal 
aid  and  policy  issues  involved  in  balancing  teaching, 
research  and  service. 

^•■3^  _.  TOTjards  Higher  Education  in  an  Active  Society: 

Three  Policy  Guidelines.  New  York:  Center  for  Policy  ' 
Research,  June  1970,  152pp.  ED  Oi47  6I8 

2.37  Eulau,  Heinz  and  Harold  Quinley.  State  Officials  and  Higher 

Education;  A  Survey  of  the  Opinions  and  Expectations  of 
Policy  Makers  in  Nine  States.  Carnegie  Ccmmission. 
Neiir  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1970. 

2.38  Federal  Interagency  Ccsnmittee  on  Education.  Federal  Agencies 

and  Black  Colleges;  Fiscal  Year  I969,  Revised.  Washinaton; 
Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Education,  January  1971. 
56pp.  ED  Oli7  63U  y     ^1   » 

Contrasts  support  given  to  white  and  black  institutions. 
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*2.39     Fitzpatrick,  Joseph  P.     "Hovr  Should  Higher  Educaticn  Functicn 

as  a  Social  Critic?"     Paper  presented  at  Americaji  Associatico 
for  Hither  Education's  2lith  I'aticnal  Conference  on  Higher 
Educaticn,  Chicago,   Illinois,  i-Iarch  I969.     ED  028  712 

■»^2.liO    Friedman,  Milton.     Capitaligm  and  Freedon.     Chicago:     University 
of  Chicago  Press,   1%2. 

Chapter  on  "Government  and  Education"  presents  neo-classical 
economist's  arguments  for  market  mechanisms  in  production  and 
distribution  of  higher  education  and  professional  training. 

2  .iil    ,  and  Simon  Kuznets  .     Incane  frcn  Independent 

Professional  Practice.     New  York:     National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  19hS- 

*2.1i2     Galbraith,  John  Kenneth.     The  Nevr  Industrial  State.     New  York; 
Signet,  1967. 

Describes   importance  of  university  to  expanding  eccnony. 
Asserts  possibility  of  social  reform  initiated  by   "education- 
al and  scientific  estate,"  U18pp. 

*2,h3     Gintis,  Herbert.      "Totfards  a  Political  Economy  of  Education: 
A  Radical  Critique  of  Ivan  Illich  's  Deschooling  Society. " 
Harvard  Education  Reviei'j,  k2'.l,  February  1972,   70-96. 

Offers  arguments  against  strategy  of  social  change  based 
on  changing  educational  institutions.     Discusses  immediate 
political  strategies   of  educational  reform. 

*2.hh    .     "Ne^7  Working  Class  and  Revolutionary  Youth." 

Peviei-T  of  Radical  Political  Economics,  Summer  1970. 

Argues  that  higher  education  produces  a  class  wnich 
rejects  its  values  and  may  provide  force  for  social 
change  in  advanced  Industrial  countries. 

2.U5     Glenny,  Lyman  " .      "State  Government  and  Control  of  Higher 
Education."     Paper  at  .^erican  Education  Research 
Association,  Februarj--  k-7 ,   1971,  12pp.     ED  CUl  390 

Presents  outline  of  model  comprehending  universe  of 
post -secondary  education. 

2.1i6    Greeley,  Andrew  M.     "Intellectuals  as  an   'Ethnic  Grov^'." 
New  York  Times  Magazine,  July  12,  1970. 

Criteria  for  defining  membership  in  intellectual  elite. 

2.U7     Green,  Edith.      "The  Educational  Qitrepreneur-A  Portrait." 
The  Public  Interest,  Summer  1972. 

Discusses    "Education-Poverty- Industrial  Conplex." 
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2.it8    Hansen,  ¥.  Lee  and  Burton  A.  Weisbrod.     Benefits,  Costs,  and 
Finance  of  Public  Higher  Education.     Chicago:     Markham 
Publishing  Co.,   1969. 

Examines  hypothesis  that  institutions  of  higher  education 
redistribute  incone  from  poor  to  rich,  even  when  system 
appears  equalizing. 

2.1;9    Harris,  Seymour  E.  and  Alan  Levensohn,   eds.     Education 

and  Public  Policy.     Berkeley?     McCutchan  Publishing  Corp., 
1965,  3U7pp. 

2.50  "The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  University;  A  Discussion 
i'lemorandum  Interiiti  Report,"  Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 
Harvard  University,  1971,   l8pp.     ED  Ol;8  8I8 

*2.5l    Horowitz,  David.     The  Universities  and  the  Ruling  Class. 

San  Francisco:     Bay  Area  Radical  Education  Project,   1969. 
(Pamphlet  reprint  of  two  articles  frcm  May  and  August  1969 
issues  of  Ramparts) .     17pp. 

Disputes    "pluralist"  interpretation  of  the  role  of  the 
universities.     Argues  that   "corporate  ruling  class" 
controls  universities  . 

2.52     Hudgins,  G.  and  I.  Phillips.     People's  Colleges  in  Trouble; 
A  Financial  Profile  of  the  Nation's  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges.     Washington,  D.C.:     NASULGC,   1971, 
30pp.     ED  052  733 

*2.53     Illich,   Ivan.     Deschooling  Society.     Net-j  York:     Harper  &  RoT'T, 
1971. 

Or  see  his  article   "Schooling:     The  Ritual  of  Progress." 
Neij  York  Review  of  Books,  December  3,  1970,  pp.  20-26, 
where  he  argues  that  university  performs  role  of  keeping, 
institutionalizing  and  reproducing  social  myths. 

2.51;    Joint  Econonic  Committee.     The  Economics  of  Federal  Subsidy 
Programs .     Part  1;-Higher  Education  and  Manpower  Subs  idles . 
Washington,  D.C.:     U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,   1972. 

"Federal  Aid  to  Higher  Educations  An  Analysis  of  Federal 
Subsidies  to  Undergraduate  Education,  "  hy  IDavid  S .  i'fundel, 
attempts  to  develop  framework  for  policy-making  for  higher 
education  based  on  criteria  of  appropriateness  and  effective- 
ness. Appropriate  with  respect  to  social  goals,  effective 
in  terms  of  influencing  behavior.  These  criteria  indicate 
policy  of  subsidizing  lower  and  moderate  income  youth. 

"Higher  Education  Subsidies:     An  Analysis  of  Selected  Programs 
in  Current  Legislation,"  by  Robert  W.  Hartman,   examines  Basic 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  State  Scholarship  Incentive 
Program,   Institutional  Assistance,  Insured  Loan  Provisions 
of  HEA  1972,   especially  in  terms  of  horizontal  equity  and 
econonic  efficiency. 
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2.55     Joint  Economic  Committee.     The  Econcnics  and  Financing  of 

Higher  Education  in  the  U.S.     A  ccnpendiura  of  papers  sub- 
mitted to  the  Joint  Economic  Ccinmittee,  Congress  of  the 
U.S.    Washington,  D.C.:     U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1969,  68lpp. 

Overvievr  of  basic  issues  in  the  econonics  of  higher  educaticUi 

*2.56     Katz,  i'fichael  B .     Class  Bureaucracy  and  Schools;     The  Illusicn 
of  Educational  Change  in  America.     Mew  York:     Praeger,   1971. 

*2.57     Kerr,  Clark.     The  Uses  of  the  University.     Cambridge,  Hass- 
achusetts:     Harvard  University  Press,   1963,   lliOpp. 

Seminal. 

2.58  Kerr,  Clark,  et.  al.   "The  University  in  America."  Santa 

Barbara:  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions, 
1967,  Uipp. 

Collection  of  opinions  by  'big  names ' . 

•«-2.59  Lasch,  Christopher  and  Eugene  Genovese.  "The  Education  and 
the  University  We  Need  Kou."  New  York  Reviei7  of  Books, 
October  9,  1969,  21-27. 

Summarizes  leftist  criticisms  of  current  social  role  of 
university.  Discusses  strategies  for  changing  role  of 
viniversity  and  problems  of  university  in  social  change* 

2.60  Levin,  Henry  M.,  Jack  W.  Csman.  "Alternative  Methods  of  State 

Support  for  Independent  Higher  Education  in  California  Phase 
III  of  a  Study  of  State  Aid  to  Private  Higjher  Education." 
Sacramento:  California  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher 
Education,  1970. 

2.61  McConnell,  T.  P. .  The  University  and  the  State  -  A  CcTiparative 

Study .  B er ke leyT  University  of  California,  1966. 

Discusses  nature  and  manner  of  outside  pressures.  Offers 
suggestions  including  one  that  institutions  choose  which 
social  needs  they  will  address. 

2.62  HcFarlane,  Filliam  H.  and  Charles  L.  Tv^eeler.  Legal  and 

Political  Issues  of  State  Aid  for  Private  Higher  Education. 
Atlanta:  SRIiB,  1971,  79pp.  ED  052  696 

2.63  McGrath,  Earl  J.  The  Liberal  Arts  College  and  the  Bnergent 

Caste  System.  New  York:  Teachers  College  Press ,  Columbia 
University,  Institute  of  Higher  Education,  1966,  69pp. 

2.6U  Mallan,  John  P.  "Current  Proposals  for  Federal  Aid  to  Higher 
Education:  Some  Political  Implications."  Washington,  D.C: 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  1970,  25pp. 

A  conference  paper. 
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2.65  Mallan,  John  T.  and  Frank  Creason.  "Supervision -Education  as 

a  Vehicle  for  Social  Change."  Columbus:  Ohio  State 
University,  196?.  ED  Oil  U73 

Views  education  as  type  of  manipulation,  affecting  be- 
haviors xfith  social  consequences,  thus  justifying  public 
expenditures . 

2.66  Miller,  Delbert.  "Town  and  Gown:  The  Potier  Structure  of  a 

University  Toira."  American  JoTirnal  of  Sociology,  68:U> 
January  1963,  h32-lJi3'' 

2.67  Milner,  Murray.  Effects  of  Federal  Aid  to  Higher  Education  on 

Social  and  Educational  Inequalityl  NexT  York:  Center  for 
Policy  Research,  June  1970,  2JCpp.  ED  0^6  363 

Examines  the  effects  of  federal  aid  to  higher  education  on 
1)  class  inequality,  2)  racial  inequality,  3)  inequality  of 
opportunity,  k)   social  mobility,  5)  distribution  of  degrees. 

2.68  Minter,  I'l.   John,  ed.  Campus  and  Capitols  Higher  Education  and 

the  State.  Boulder,  Colorado:  Western  Interstate  Commission 
for  Higgler  Educaticjn,  1966.  ED  025  009 

Seven  papers  and  annotated  bibliography:  including  univer- 
sity and  state  goverrment,  institutional  identity,  politics, 
federal  aid,  resource  allocation. 

2.69  Moos,  Malcom  C.  and  Francis  E.  Rourke.  The  Campus  and  the 

State.  Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1959,  i^lUpp. 

2.70  Mushkin,  Selma,  ed.  Economics  of  Higher  Education.  (DKEl'J-OE 

50027)  Bulletin  No.  5,  IJashington,  D.C.:  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1962. 

2.71  National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  Higher  Education;  NAM 

Public  Policy  Report.  New  York:  National  Association  for 
Manufacturers,  July  1971,  l6pp. 

Price  of  higher  education  should  conform  to  costs.  Calls 
for  aid  to  those  unable  to  pay  price  and  for  deferred 
tuition . 

2.72  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant 

Colleges  .  Higher  Education  and  Public  Purposes  .  ^-^ashington, 
D  .C . :  NASUIGC,  1969.  ED  03 li  509 

Calls  on  universities,  professional  societies  and  educational 
associations  to; 

1)  Analyze  social  needs  to  find  their  roles  in  society^ 

2)  determine  for  themselves  the  most  effective  set  of  social 
goals  J 

3)  define  general  areas  best  suited  for  federal  activityj 
h)     strengthen  institutions  through  planning. 
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2.73     Nct;  York  State  Education  Department.      "The  Vovicher  System  and 
Hi^jier  Education  in  ileir  York  State."     Albany:     1570>  33pp. 
ED  OliS  829 

2.7U     O'Connor,  James.     "The  University  and  the  Political  Econany." 
Leviathan,  i larch  1969 . 

Argues  that  institutions  of  hi^er  edvication  and  their 
outputs  l-iave  become  central  in  government  intervention 
into  economy. 

2.75  Orwig,  H.  D.,   ed.     Financin^^  Higher  Education:     alternatives 

for  the  Federal  Government.     loi-ia  City:     American  College 
Testing  Program,   1971,  390pp.     ED  050  688 

2.76  Pechraan,  Joseph.      "The  Distributional  Effects   of  Public  Higher 

Education."     Journal  of  Human  Resources,   Summer  1970. 

2.77  Phay,  Robert  E.     North  Carolina  Constitutional  and  Statutory 

Provisions  with  Respect  to  Higher  Education.     Chapel  Hill: 
Institute  of  Government,   1972,   181pp. 

2.78  Richardson,   Elliot  L.     'Tarard  A  Federal  Policy  for  Higher 

Education, "  V7ashingt  on,   D.C.:     HEIJ,   1970,  l6pp.     ED  0U9  675 

States  that  financial  problems  are  most  important  and  gives 
four  principles   guiding  the  federal  government  in  dealing 
with  them: 

1.  equalizing  opportunity  for  all  Americans  to  receive  a 
higher  education; 

2.  support  for  diversity  in  higher  education; 

3.  enhancement  of  the  independence  of  colleges  and 
universities; 

U.     national  needs  for  skills  produced  by  higher  education 
determine  allocation  of  federal  resources. 

■«-2.79     RidgeTrray,  James.     The  Closed  Corporation;     American  Universities 
in  Crisis.     New  York:     Random  House,   1968,   273pp. 

Muckraking  expose' of  university  ties  and  service  to  military- 
industrial  complex. 

2.80  Ritterbush,  Philip  C,  ed.     Talent  ''aster     Ha-r  Institutions 

of  Learning  Misdirect  Human  Resources .     Washington,  D.C.: 
Acropolis  Books,  Ltd.,   1972. 

Collection  of  papers  on  the  production  of  human  resources 
by  institutions   of  higher  education  for  a  market  econaay. 

2.81  Salem  College.     200th  Anniversary  Conference  on  Education. 

^'inston-Salem,  North  Carolina:     The  Authors,  1972,   56pp. 

2.82  Sanders,  John  L.     "Analysis  of  An  Act  to  Consolidate  the 

Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  in  North  Carolina. 
Sessron  Laws  of  1971.     Chapter  l^kh."     Chapel  Hill: 
Institute  of  Government,   1971,  28pp, 
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2.83  Schwartz,  Edward.  "The  Cool  Schools."  Change,  February  1972, 
28-33 . 

Discusses  problems  of  changing  society  through  count er- 
institutions  like  radicalized  universities. 

2.8i|.  Shirley,  John  IT.  Educational  Imperatives  in  a  Changing  Culture. 
Philadelphia :  Univers ity  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1967. 

First  chapter  (ED  017  07 i|)  deals  with  university-government 
cooperation.  Traces  source  of  conflict  to  unclear  goals. 

2.8$  Siegel,  Barry  N.  "Toi-rards  A  Theory  of  the  Educational  Firm." 

Paper  presented  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Economic 
Association,  Berkeley,  California,  August  1966. 

2.86  Southern  Regional  Education  Board.  Financing  Higher  Education. 

Atlanta:  Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  19tb.     ED  Ok5>   022 

2.87  Southern  Regional  Education  Board.  Summary  of  State  Legislation 

Affecting  Higher  Education  in  The  South,  1970 .  Atlanta : 
Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  1970,  iUipp.  ED  Oiili  085 

2.88  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  Proceedings.  A  Symposium 

on  Financing  Higher  Education.  Atlanta,  Georgia:  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board,  1969.  ED  03 8  9l;3 

2 .89  Tax  Fotindation,  Inc .  Public  Financing  of  Higher  Education. 

New  lorks  Tax  Foundation,  Inc.,  1966.  ED  01^3  309 

2.90  Thomas,  A.VJ'.  and  A.J,  Thcmas,  Jr.  "Private  Higher 

Education  and  the  Constitutions!  Constitutionality  of 
State  Aid  to  Private  Higher  Education."  Austin;  Texas 
College  and  University  System,  January  1969,  19pp.  ED  0ii6  3Sh 

2.91  TroiT,  Martin  A.  "Preliminarjr  Findings  From  National  Surveys 

of  American  Higher  Education,"  Berkeley;  Carnegie  Commission, 
January  1971,  32pp.  ED  0^8  823 

Student  and  faculty  attitudes. 
Improving  undergrad  education. 
Political  attitudes  and  disruption. 
Governsince/student  participation. 

2.92  Usdan,  Michael  D.,  et.  al.  Education  and  State  Politics. 

New  York;  Teachers  College  Press,  1969.  ED  029  391 

Survey  of  twelve  of  fifteen  most  populous  states  indicates 
open  conflict  near  betx-:een  different  education  levels  over 
allocation  of  resovirces,  post-secondary  education,  teacher 
training,  trend  tOTiards  conflict  needs  to  be  headed  off  by 
statewide  c  oordinat ion . 
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^2.93     Veblen,  Thorstein.     The  Higher  Learning  in  America.     New  York: 
Hill  &  I'ang,  1965. 

2.9h    Uattenbarger,  J.  L.  and  S.  V.  I-Iartoma.     The  Laws  Relating 
to  Higher  BcLucation  in  the  Fifty  States;     January  196^- 

December'~1967.     Los  Aii|,eles:     UCL*^  ZRIC  Clearinghouse, 
October  1970,  36pp.     ED  OUi  097 

Suiranary  for  each  state. 

Patterns:     Coinraunity  junior  colleges  separate  entitiesj 
legislative  approval  of  neir  institutions;  many  states  have 
state-level  coordinated  agencies;  concern  gTCT-ring  about 
scholarship  fvinds;  some  separate  vocational-technical  schools. 

2.95  !.'eiraer,  Arthiir  M.,   ed.     "Conference  on  the  Role  of  the  University 

in  Econonic  Grcjth."    Bloomington,   Indiana:     Bureau  of 
Business  Research,  Graduate  School  of  Business,    Indiana 
University,   1966,  39pp. 

2.96  UICHE.     Summary  of  State  Legislation  Affecting  Higher  Education 

in  the  'Jest:"    1970.     Boulder:     UICHE,  September  1970,   57pp. 
ED  Ohh  09h 

Interpretive  summaries  of  legislative  actions. 

2.97  Zurcher,   Louis  A.  &  Charles  M.  Bonjeans,  ed.     Planned  Social 

Intervention;     An  Interdisciplinary  Anthology.     Scranton, 
Pennsylvania:     Chandler  Publishing  Company,   1970.     ID  057  291 

(Thirty  articles  also  appeared  in  Social  Science  Quarterly, 
December  1969).     Topics  include:     role  of  social  scientist 
in  social  intervention,  policy,  planning,  criticism, 
program  evaluation.     Methodological  issues. 


Cross-references:     3.15,  3.16,  3.20,  5.2,  5.10,  6.2,  6.37,  7.1,  7.6, 
7.23,  7.28,  7.33,  7.3I1,  7.37,  7.ii2,  8.2,  12.6,  16.13,  16.15, 
Sections  17-19,  23.32,  23.33,  25.5,  25. lU,  25.16,  25.22,  25.29, 
25.30,  28.2,  28.21,  28.25,  29.17,  Section  30,  35.19,  35.37, 
35.38. 


3 .     Internal  Governance  and  Policy  Formation 

3.1  Abram,  Morris  B.     The  University  in  Crisis.     New  York: 

College  Qitrance  Examination  Board,   1969.     H)  037  I80 

Argues  for  social  involvement  without  idea logical  bent  as 
a  response  to  student  unrest. 

3.2  Adelson,  Ilarvin,  et.  al.     "A  Pilot  Center  for  Educational 

Policy  Research.     Final  Report  -  Parts   I  &  II."    Santa  Monica, 
Caliiornia:     System  Development  Corporation,   1968.     IS)  OlU 
622  &  623. 
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3 .3     American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sc  iences .     The  Assembly  on 

University  Goals  and  Governance.     A  First  Report.     Boston j 
The  Authors,   1971,  51pp.     WoU^  83 0 

3.i|    Anderson,  James  G.    Bureaucracy  in  Education.     Baltimore, 

friary lands     The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,   1965,  217pp.     ED  030  9^1 

*3.5    Baldridge,  J.  Victor.      'Models  of  University  Governances 
Bureaucratic,  Collegial,  and  Political."     School  of 
Education,  Stanford  University,   1971.     ED  060  825 

Criticizes  dominant  bureaucratic  and  collegial  models. 
Offers  political  model  instead,  emphasizing  complex  so^jal 
structure,  power  pressure,   legislative  and  executive  stages. 
Empirically  tested  at  l\!yU,  Portland  State,  and  Stanford. 
Expanded  version;     Academic  Governance;     Research  on  In- 
stitutional Politics  and  Decicion -Making.     Berkeley, 
California;     McCutchan  Publishing  Corporation,   1971. 

3.6    .     Poorer  and  Conflict  in  the  University.     New  York; 

Hiley,   1971. 

3.7  Brubacher,  JohnS.     Bases  for  Policy  in  Higher  Education. 

New  Yorks     McGraw-Hill,  1965,   IkklPP' 

3.8  Chambers,  M.  M.     "Trends  among  the  States  in  Governance  and 

Coordination  of  Higher  Education."     Illinois  State  Univer- 
sity, Department  of  Education  Administration,  May  1971, 
I8pp.     ED  052  683 

IJarns  that  centralization  represents  grab  for  povxer. 
Argues  against  hierarchy  as  model  of  organization. 

3.9  Conant,  James  B.     Shaping  Educational  Policy.     New  York; 

McGraw-Hill,  196U,   139pp. 

3.10  Corson,  John  Jay.     Governance  of  Colleges  and  Universities . 

Nevi  York;     McGraw-Hill,  I960,  209pp. 

3.11  (no  listing) 

3.12  The  Board  of  Trustees.  "Interim  Report  of  the  Commission 

on  University  Governance."  Durham,  North  Carolina;  Duke 
University,  1970.  ED  Ol;0  655 

Includes  discussion  of  board/university/community  relations . 
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3.13     Fisher,  Ben  C.      "Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  College  and 
Uni  vers  it;' Trustees."     Ralei^^:     North  Carolina  Board  of 
Higher  Educa^.ion,   I969.     ED  O38  095 

Deals  vrith  1)  role  of  finance,   long  range  planning,  etc.j 
2)   general  financial  and  academic  responsibilities;  3) 
responsibility  to  faculty,  administration,   students;   h) 
special  responsibilities  to  public  institutions;   5)  control, 
lines   of  authority,   legal  and  legislative  authority  relations. 

3.11i    Glenny,  Lyman  A.     "The  Anonymous  Leaders   of  Higher  Education." 
Berkeley:     Center  for  Research  and  Developmait  in  Higher 
Education,   1971,  27??.     ED  057  730 

Presidents  and  governing  boards  do  not  always  exercise 
actual  control. 

*3.l5     Goodman,  Paul.     The  Community  of  Scholars .     Ner-r  York: 
Random  House,   1962. 

3.16  Graham,  John  B.     "An  Account  of  the  Events  Surroionding  the 

Development  of  Regulations   on   'Disruption'  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina."     Chapel  Hill:     The 
Author,  no  date,    (1969  or  1970),  mimeo,   12pp. 

3.17  Gross,  Edward  and  Paul  V.  Grarabsch.     University  Goals  and 

Academic  PCT-rer.     Washington,  D.C.:     American  Council  on 
Education,   1968.     ED  Olli  127 

A  study  of  administrator  and  faculty  perception  of 
university  goals;  based  on  questionnaire  survey. 

3.18  Hartnett,  Rodney  T.     The  Ner-r  College  Trustee;     Seme  Predictions 

for  the  1970's.     A  Research  Consideration  of  Sc3?ie  of  the 
Possible  Outcomes  of  Greater  Diversity  on  College  Governing 
Boards .     Princeton:     Education  Testing  Service,   1970,   bUpp. 
ED  0U5  013 

Negroes,  women,  young  people  on  boards  of  trustees.     Con- 
cludes that  continued  increases   of  these  people  on  college 
governing  boards  will  probably  tend  to  have  a  liberalizing 
influence  on  the  overall  orientation  of  most  boards .     Data 
gathered  f ran  1969  survey  of  over  5000  trustees . 

3.19  Ikenberry,  Stanley  0.     "Roles  and  Structures  for  Participation 

in  Higher  Education  Governance:     A  Rationale."    University 
Park,  Pennsylvania:     Perji.  State  Universitv,  August  1970, 
lUpp.     ED  Oli5  023 

Considers  some  issues  of  structural  change:     absence  of 
widely  shared  understanding  about  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  the  institution,  weakening  of  forces  of  tradition, 
goals  and  values  diffuse,  question  of  jurisdiction, 
problem  of  autonomy  of  authority  vs.  shared  influence,  and 
centralisation  vs.  dissent. 
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3.20  Jennings p  Robert  E.  and  M.  M.  Milstein.     Educational  Policy 

Making  in  Mew  York  State  ^^^ith  Emphasis  on  the  Role  of  the 
State  Legislature.     ^^3.1  Report.     Buffalo:     SUl^IY,  December 
1970,  300pp.     ED  052  5kh 

Legislators  and  interest  group  leaders  have  different 
perceptions  of  locus  of  power. 

3.21  Knoxirles,  Asa  S.,   ed.     Handbook  of  College  and  University 

Administration.     Wel^r  York:     McGraxT-Hill,   1970,   2v. 

3.22  Kugler,   Israel.     Higher  Education  and  Professional  Unionism. 

IJashington,  D.G.J     American  Federation  of  Teachers,  no  date, 
unpaged . 

3.23  Lee,  Eugene  C.  and  Frank  M,  Bowen.     The  Multicampus  University; 

A  Study  of  Academic  Governance.     New  Yorks     McGraw-Hill,  1971. 

3.21+  Lieberman,  Myron.  "Professors,  Unite!"  Harper's  I^lagazine, 
2U3slU57,  October  1971,  61-70. 

Unionization  of  acadmics . 

3.25  \: .  Representational  Systems  in  Higher  Education. 

Washington,  D.C.:  National  Education  Association, 
Division  of  Higher  Education,  I968,  7pp. 

3.26  McConnell,  T.  R.  "The  Redistribution  of  PovTer  in  Higher 

Education;  Changing  Patterns  of  Internal  Governance." 
Berkeley:  University  of  California  Center  for  Research  and 
Development  in  Higjier  Education,  1971,  73pp.  ED  Ol;8  8ii2 

Discusses  shifts  in  university  priorities,  civil  authorities, 
governing  boards,  faculty  unionism,  and  academic  senates. 

3.27 and  Kenneth  P.  Mortimer.  The  Faculty  in  University 

Governance.  Berkeley:  University  of  California,  Center  for 
Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education,  206pp.  ED  050  703 

Presents  general  political  model  of  decision  making  based 
on  case  studies.  Topics  include:  faculty  oligarchies, 
who  rules  and  how,  faculty-administration  and  faculty- 
trustee  relationships,  external  constraints  on  decision- 
making, decentralization  of  dec is ion -making,  administrative 
leadership  and  style,  principle  of  representative  government. 

3.28  Millett,  John.  The  Academic  Community.  New  York:  McGraxj- 

Hill,  1962. 

3.29  Moses,  Stanley.  "Toi-iards  a  New  Conceptual  Framework  for  Ed. 

Poi-rer,"  Paper  at  American  Society  for  Public  Administration 
Annual  Meeting,  April  18,  1970,  33pp.  ED  Oli8  63h 

ildvocates  neif  approaches  x^hich  offer  opportunities  for 
learning  and  personal  development  outside  of  the 
traditional  K-I6  sequence. 
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3.30  Nabrit,  Samuel  M.  and  Julius  S.  Scott,  Jr.     Inventory  of 

Academic   Leadership;     An  Anal^/sis   of  the  Boards   of  Tinistees 
of  50  Predominantly  Ne6,ro  Institutions.     Atlanta,  Georgia: 
Southern  Fellowships  Fund,  1970.     ED  OUO  66ii 

Describes  structures  and  methods  used  by  beards  in  dealing 
vrith  problems  peculiar  to  their  institutions .     Tried  to 
identify:     chief  characteristics  of  governance  personnel, 
perception  of  tasks  and  responsibilities  as  tnistees, 
priorities,  role  functions. 

3.31  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  I^nd  Grant 

Colleges.     "Statement  on  Stiident -Faculty-Administrative 
Relationships."    IJashington,  D.C.:     The  Authors,   1969. 
ED  033  675 

Discusses  implications  and  obstacles  to  changes  in  governance. 
Three  models  of  college/\aniversity  government   (academic 
ccanmtinity,   independent  constituency,  city  council) . 

3.32  Board  of  Governors,  The  University  of  North  Carolina.     The 

Code,  July  1972,  3l4pp. 

3.33  Board  of  Governors,  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

"Delegations  of  Duty  and  Authority  to  Boards  of  Trustees." 
1972,  mimeo,   8pp. 

3.3U  Ohm,  Robert  E.  "Organizational  Goals — A  Sj^tems  Approach." 
Indiana  University:  National  Conference  of  Professors  of 
Educational  Administration,   1966.     ED  010  710 

Vierr  of  goals  as  undefined  "givens "  changed  to  one  of  goals 
as  intrinsic  functions   in  the  administrative  process.     Goals 
and  constraints  shape  decisions  and  have  an  identifiable 
function  in  system. 

3.35  Pollitt,  Daniel  H.     "The  University  of  North  Carolina 

'Disruption'  Program  in  Action:     A  Case  Study  and  Some 
Concerns."     Chapel  Hill:     The  Author,  May  1970,  mimeo  8pp. 

3.36  The  President's  Task  Force  on  Higher  Education.     'Triorities 

in  Higher  Education."    Washington,  D.C.:     August  1970, 
UOpp.     ED  OkS  010 

Three  priority  levels:      immediate,  continuing,   institutional. 

3.37  Rafky,  David  M.     Race  Relations   in  Hi^er  Education.     Syracuse, 

Nct-j  York:     SjTacuse  University,   1972.     ED  060  773 

Focus  on  black  faculty  in  mixed  schools.     Based  on  national 
survey.     Ilultivariate  and  anthropological  analyses.     Raw  <?Hta. 
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3.38  Rosser,  James  M.     "Higher  Education  and  the  Black  American." 

Lavjrence,   Kansas:     University  of  Kansas,   1971.     ED  061  1;01 

Problems  for  black  person  of  self -concept,   identity.     Weed 
for  higher  education  to  stress  quality,  human  outcomes 
rather  than  products,  capacity  for  decision. 

3.39  Rourke,  Francis  E.  and  Glenn  E.  Brooks.     The  Managerial  Re- 

volution in  Higher  Education.    Baltimore;     Jolms  Hopkins 
Press,   1966,   lyUpp. 

3. ho  Stoke,  Harold  W.  "Viewpoints  for  the  Study  of  the  Admin- 
istration of  Higher  Education."  Eugene:  University  of 
Cregon,  1966.     ED  013  U82 

3.1;1    Stroup,  Herbert.     Bureaucracy  in  Higher  Education.     New  York; 
The  Free  Press,  1966. 

3.1i2  Susman,  TJarren  I.  "Is  Increased  Participation  in  Decision 
Making  Enough?"  Washington,  D.C.:  American  Association 
for  Higher  Education,   1970.     ED  039  81i7 

Recommends  looking  beyond  students  to  community  needs. 

3.U3     Williams,  Robert  Lewis.     The  Administration  of  Academic  Affairs 
in  Higher  Education.     Ann  Arbor:     University  of  Michigan 
Press,   1965,   182pp. 

Cross-references:     2.3i;,  2.90,  ii.l2,   7.13,   8.1,   8.5,  2^.25,   29.57, 
Section  32,  35.17,  35.39 


k'     Views  of  the  Future 

U.l    Allen,  James  E.,  Jr.      'THigher  Education — ^A  View  f ran  Washington.' 
Washington,  D.G.:     American  Council  on  Education,  I969. 
ED  033  67ii 

ii.2     Caffrey,  John  G.     Alternative  Models  for  Higher  Education. 

'Washington,  D.C.:     American  Association  for  Higher  Education, 
1970.     ED  039  856 

Proposed  liodels :     1)  experimental  model-city  as  university, 
2)  university  "relevance,"  3)   education  for  leisure,   h) 
shelter,   5)  producer  of  workers,   6)  training  group  survival 
school,  7)  self-service  supermarket  with  an  inspection 
station  at  end,   8)  factory. 

^h'3     ,   ed.     The  Future  4cademic  Community.     ^ Washington, 

D  .C  . :     American  Council  on  Education,   1969,  327pp . 

Includes   "The  University  and  the  Cities,"  by  John  W,  Gardner 
and   "Cities   in  Crisis  and  the  University,"  by  Constant inos  A. 
Doxiadis . 
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k'h    Carlson,  ^filliam  S.     The  Itoiicipal  University.    Washington, 

D.C:     Center  for  Applied  P.esearch  in  Education,   1962,   llCpp. 

Projects  future  course  of  urban  higher  education  on  the 
basis  of  an  analysis  of  past  development  and  cctitenporary 
(1962)  trends. 

I1.5     Eurich,  Alvin  C.     Campus   I9B0,  The  Shape  of  the  Future  in 
Higher  Education.     Nex-;  York:     Academy  for  Educational 
Developnent,   1969 . 

U.6    Hirsch,  IJemer  et.  al.     Inventing  Education  for  the  Future. 
Chicago:     Science  Research  Association,   1967.     ED  021  IiSO 

1)  ITiy  changes  are  needed:     longer  lives,   increased  auto- 
mation, new  technology,   increased  leisure; 

2)  uays  to  bring  about  needed  changes:     conputerized  in- 
struction,  games,   improved  planning  and  forecasting; 

3)  inhibiting  facilitating  factors:     traditional  mobility; 
social  values;  attitudes  of  legislators,  teachers  and 
parents . 

U.7     Morphet,  Edgar  L.  and  Charles  0.  Ryan.     Designing  Educaticn 
for  the  Future  No.  1.     Prospective  Changes   in  Society  by 
19^0.     New  York:     Citation  press,  1967.     ED  022  576 

Projections   in  areas  of  natural  resources,  population, 
medical  sciences,   economy,   governmental  and  ncn-governmental 
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PART  II.     HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  AI^D  FOR  THE  CITY 

6.     General  Discussion  of  University  Involvement  in  Urban  Affairs; 
The  Pros  and  Cons . 
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"Guidelines  for  Institutional  Self -Study  for  Involvement 
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curriculum,   faculty  interests  and  skills,  ccmmunity  part- 
icipation,  inter-organization,  policies,  facilities  and 
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oriented  research. 
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Washington,  D.C.:     American  Council  on  Education,   1969. 
Paper  for  51st  A.CE.  Meeting,   1968.     ED  022  h21. 

Universities  have  neglected  or  half-heartedly  dealt  with 
citiesj  reasons,   institutional  barriers:     special  interest, 
ignorance  of  cities,  faculty  pmter  and  habits  limiting  off 
campus   involvement,  previous  priorities;  should  use  teacher 
and  student  resources  for   "urban  task  forces," 
Included  in  Caffrey,  J.     The  Future  Acadexiic  Ccmmunity,   (Ii.3) 

6.17  Garth,  Donald  R.  et.  al.      "The  Urban  Grant  College:     A 

College  Without  Walls,"     Los  Angeles,  California:     Cinbudsman 
Foundation,  1969.     ED  037  173. 

Recommends  ne\T  educational  model  using  conntinity  as 
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ED  O2I4  3U6 
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form  interdisciplinary  teams  to  deal  with  particular  problems . 

6o2li    Jones,  Stanley  L.     "Inner  City;     The  University's  Challenge," 
Journal  of  Cooperative  Extension,  6,  Fall  1968,   155-163 • 

Urges  \iniversity  to  stop  inculcating  mistrust  of  the  city, 
create  urban  affairs  programs,  train  teachers  for  the  inner 
city,  and  research  causes  and  solutions  to  urban  problems. 
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Universities  seem  less  concerned  with  cities  than  they    were 
thirty  years  a^o.     Need   "urban-grant  university"  to  focxia  on 
city  problems -architecture,  space,  health,  poverty,  equality, 
and  recreation.    VJould  offer;      (l)   ciirricula,    (2)  research, 
(3)  e^^jeriments  related  to  city.     Cooperation  with  city  high 
school  teachers  and  students.     Need  non-political  trustees  and 
Federal  aid. 

*6.26    .      "Higher  Education  in  the  Troubled  City."    Berkeley: 

Carnegie  Commission  on  the  Future  of  Higher  Education,  1963. 
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Profiles  urban  imiversity.     Discusses  urban  scene,   city 
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tell  how  to  solve  urban  problens.  Analogy  does  indicate 
need  for  development  design  and  use  of  ccnnunity  as  classroon. 

6.33  Miller,  S.  M.     "Economic  and  Political  Prospects  of  the  Poor." 

Paper  presented  at  Conference  on  Social  Change  and  the  Role 
of  Behavioral  Scientists."     Atlanta,  Georgia:     I-lay  lt-6,   I966, 
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Institutional  changes  in  education  and  social  service 
organizations  affect  rediscovery  of  poverty,  econcmic 
status,  elitism,  political  participation. 
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attempts  to  combine  college  and  community  resovirces. 

8.10  P.oueche,  John  E.  et.al.      "Accountability  and  the  Community 

College:  Directions  for  the  70 's."  Washington,  D.C.: 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  January  1971, 
ii8pp.     ED  0ii7  671 

Deals  with  accountability  of  instructor  to  see  that 
students  attain  certain  goals . 

8.11  SREB.     "The  Black  Community  and  the  Community  College:     Action 

Programs  for  Expanding  Opportunity.     A  Project  Report." 
Atlanta:     Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  October  1970, 
60pp.     ED  OkB  786 

Investigates  use  of  community  colleges  by  southern  blacks, 
and  ways  to  encoorage  attendance  and  attention  to  needs  of 
black  students . 

Cross-references:     7.35,  7.39,  10.8,  l6.1i;,  18.29,  18.14;,  21.1, 
22.11,  23.17,  23 .21;,  25.13,  27.10. 

9.     Traditionally  Black  Institutions   (TBI) 

9.1  Egerton,  John.      "Black  Public  Colleges:     Integration  and  Dis- 

integration.    A  Report."     Nashville,  Tennessee:     Race 
Relations  Information  Center,  June  1971,  32pp.     ED  052  268 

Eight  of  the  33  Negro  public  colleges  experienced  decline 
in  enrollment.     Describes  perpetuation  of  the  dual  system 
of  higher  education:     duplicating  courses,  dravring  funds 
from  same  public  treasury. 

9.2  Jaffe,  A.  J.  et.  al.     Negro  Higher  Education  in  the  1960's. 

New  York:     Frederick  A.  Praeger  Publishers,   196b.     ED  037  U88 

Studies  education  of  southern  blacks  in  TBIs,   grOT-rth 
factors,  influences  on  separation,  and  policy  implications 
of  findings. 
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9.3     Josey,   E.  J.      "A  Plea  for  Educational  Ibccellence."     The 

Quarterly  Revieir  of  Hit^her  Education  /■Jicng  llegroes,  350* 
July  1567.     ED  020  295 

9.U    LeHelle,  Tilden  J.  and  Gilbert  J.     The  Black  College;     A 

Strategy  for  Achieving  Relevancy,     Nei7  York:     Frederick  A. 
Praeger  Publishers,   1969.     ED  037  U89 

Rationale  and  design  for  black  higher  educatioi  development. 
Ties  educational  renev;al  with  Black  canmunity  and  social 
development.     Black  higher  educatiin  reassessed  to  offset 
negative  ideas  and  establish  base  for  solving  problems. 
Topics  treated  -  traditional  Negro  college,   ideology  for 
Black  educational  development,  design  for  Black  educational 
renewal,  problem  of  support  the  future,   educational  planning 
for  Black  community,  Black  white  relations,  pluralistic 
democracy. 

9.5  Office  for  the  Advancement  of  Public  Negro  Colleges.     Public 

Negro  Colleges;     A  Fact  Book.     Atlanta:     The  Authors,   1971, 
23pp. 

Reports  history,   enrollment,  degrees,   graduates,  programs, 
facilities,  faculty,   finances  of  public  black  institutions. 

9.6  Office  for  Advancement  of  Public  Negro  Colleges.     Service 

Through  Opportunity.     Atlanta:     The  Authors,  no  date,  26pp. 

Presents    "the  dividends  fron  investments   in  public  Negro 
colleges"  through  stories  of  public  service  of  graduates. 

9.7  Patterson,  Frederick  D.     Development  Programs  at  Negro  In- 

stitutions .     Washington,   D  .C  . :     National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges,   1969.     ED  03]^  510 

Many  Black  colleges  and  universities  seriously  in  need  of 
funds . 

9.8  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools.     Black  Colleges 

in  the  South;   Fran  Tragedy  to  Premise.     An  Historical  and 
Statistical  Review.     Atlanta :     The  Authors,   1971,   27Fp. 
ED  053  230 

ReviCT-xs  vrork  of  Association  with  TBIs  and  changes  occur ing 
during  process  of  accreditation. 

9.9  SREB.      "Special  Financial  Needs  of  Traditionally  Negro  Colleges. 

A  Task  Force  Report."     Atlanta:     SRffi,   Institute  for  Higher 
Educational  Opportunity,   I969.     FD  030  390 

Formerly  all-black  schools  need  special  and  basic  operating 
funds  to  have  part  in  changing  society,  to  produce  more 
employable  graduates,  to  improve  academic  quality.     Report 
suggests  alternate  funding  schemes. 
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9.10    Williams,  Donald  T.,  Jr.     "Black  Higher  Education:    'Whence 

and  i^'hither."    Minneapolis,  Minnesota;     American  Educational 
Research  Association,  1970.     ED  Ol^O  232 

Recommends  that  different  types  of  institutions  concentrate 
on  serving  different  constituencies. 

Cress -references J     18.2,  25.9,  27.16,  31.3,  35.35 


10.     University  Facilities  and  the  Community 

10.1  Brubaker,  Charles  William.     "IJhat 's  Happening  to  the  Campus   - 

How  Phjrsical  Facilities  are  Changing  in  Response  to  Nevx  Weeds." 
Chicago:     Perkins  and  Will,  Architects,  April  1968.     ED  019  835 

Discusses  effects  on  carpus  planning  of  changes  in  educational 
methods  and  society's  demands  on  institutions.     Outlines 
design  suggestions. 

10.2  Dahnke,  Harold  L.  et.  al.     Higher  Education  Facilities  Planning 

and  Management  Manuals .     Preliminary  Field  Review  Edition. 
Boulder,  Colorado:     WICHE,   1970.     ED  057  751 

10.3  Dober,  Richard  P.  and  Thomas  R.  Mason.     Space  Utilization  and 

Programming.  University  of  Guelph  Long  Range  Development 
Plan.  Toronto:  Project  Planning  Associates,  Ltd.,  1965. 
ED  022  332 

Universitj'^-t-Tide  space  inventory  system  which  establishes 
space  requirements  for  teaching  and  research,  points  out 
hoiT  much  and  where  space  is  available,  picks  out  highest 
retvirns  to  renovation. 

10.1;    Gardner,  Dtrayne  E.  et.  al.     Federal  Assistance  for  Educational 
Planning,  Acquiring  and  Developing  Sites  and  Constructing 
Facilities.    Washington,  D.C.;     DHH-J-OE,   1966.     ED  022  3kk 

Guide  to  federal  financial  assistance  programs:  enabling 
legislation,  agency  addresses .     Dated. 

10.5  Hardy,  Leslie  P.     "A  City  Zones  for  University  Expansion." 

College  and  University  Business.     XX,  June  1956,  30. 

10.6  Hurtt,  Spencer  M.     "The  Impact  of  Institutional  Growth  on 

Urban  Land  Use."    Urban  Land,  UMll,  January  1968,  3-10. 

10.7  Marcase,  Michael  P.      "Role  of  Community  in  Facilities  Planning." 

Memphis,  Tennessee:  Educational  Facilities  Planners,   1969. 
ED  035  22U 

While  discussion  related  to  ccmmxinity  involvement  in  planning 
public  school  facilities,  problems  and  solutions  relevant 
to  higher  education  facilities . 
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10.8  Parker,  Floyd  G.  and  Hax  S.  Smith,   eds .     Planning  Ccmunity 

Jiinior  College  Facilities;     A  Look  into  the  21st  CenturyT 
East  Lansing:     MSU,  Continuing  Education  Service,  1965. 
ED  02U  39S 

Sixteen  papers  on  site  selection,   impact  of  innovation, 
community  involvement,  systems  planning. 

10.9  Schrt-rehr,  Frederick  E.      "Planning  Educational  Facilities." 

The  Journal  of  Experimental  Education,  31:2,  December  1962. 
ED  022  325 

1.  Planning  of  educational  facilities  is  seen  as  flowing 
from  educational  goals . 

2.  Physical  facilities  survey:     program  type,  enrollment 
projections,  faculty. 

3 .  Three  planning  study  procedures  preceding  budget 

a.  survey  of  present  facilities 

b.  facilities  quality  study  (analyzing,   e.g. 
heating,  wiring) 

c.  analysis  sketch: 

i.  rationale  for  educational  program 

ii.  cost  estimates 

iii.  statement  of  program 

iv.  graphics  analysis 

10.10  Sondalle,  Marvin  P.     Planning,  Programming,  Designing  the 

Community  College.     Seattle:     University  of  !fashin£,ton, 
July  1967.     ED  013  639 

Facility  planning  for  a  net-r  campus. 

10.11  Spaeth,  Raymond  J.     Untitled  paper  on  Carapixs  Planning  in 

Planning  1958.     Chicago:     American  Society  of  Plarjiing 
Officials,  September  1958,   1U8-152. 

10.12  We ins took,  Ruth.     Space  and  Dollars -An  Urban  University 

S^ipands .  Case  studies  of  Educational  Facilities,  Niunber  2. 
Neu  York:  Educational  Facilities  Laboratories,  Inc.,  1961. 
ED  Olii  868 

Discusses  areas  of  concern  when  planning  expansion  of  \irban 
institution:     vertical  vs.  horizontal,   ccnversion  of  in- 
dustrial buildings,  parking,   optional  tise,  and  predicting 
future  space  requirements. 

Cross-references:     6.2,  7.29,  35.29,  35.32,  35.1i7. 
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11.     University  Finances  and  the  Community 

11.1  Bonner,  Ernest  R.     "The  Economic  Impact  of  a  University  of  Its 

Local  Commimity."     Journal  of  the  Am:erican  Institute  of 
Planners,  31;: 5,  September  196a,  339-3it3. 

Studies  impact  of  University  of  Colorado  on  Boulder. 

11.2  Caffrey,  John  and  Herbert  H.  Isaacs.     Estimating  the  Impact  of 

a  College  or  University  on  the  Local  Economy.    Washington, 
D.C.5     /anerican  Council  on  Education,   1971. 

11.3  Educational  Systems  Research  Group.     The  Impact  of  the  University 

of  Pittsburgh  on  the  Local  Economy.     Washington,  D.C.:     The 
Authors,   1972,   aipp. 

■M-ll.Ii    Laub,   Julian  Martin.     The  College  and  Community  Development:     A 
Socio-economic  Analysis  for  Urban  and  Regional  Growth. 
iievT  York;     Praeger  Publishers,   1972,  30iipp. 

Planning  the  impact   (social  and  economic)   of  a  college  on 
its  caranunity. 

11.5  Merchant,  Ronald.     The  Economic  Ij-npact  of  Spokane  Community 

College  upon  the~Spokane  Metropolitan  Area,   19^9.     ED  029  6^6 

Study,  attempting  to  show  importance  of  SCC  to  economic 
grovrth  of  Spokane,  tested  and  did  not  reject  k  hypotheses: 

1)  SCC  grew  faster  than  city,  1963-68,  with  respect  o 
population,   employment,   investment,   retail  sales | 

2)  SCC  will  remain  important  to  city  economy | 

3)  1968  spending  by  SCC  at  least  $5,000,000| 
h)     see  attracts  at  least  2000  students. 

11.6  I-Iischikoi:,  Michael  K.      "A  Regional  ]inpact  Model  for  Measviring 

the  FlOT7-of-F\inds  and  Income  Effect  Generated  by  Institutions 
of  Higher  Learning."     The  Annals  of  Regional  Science,   1;1, 
December  1967,   196-211. 

11.7  Strang,  I'illiam  A.     The  University  and  the  Local  Economy;     A 

Study  of  the  Economic   Interaction  betx^reen  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  Dane  County  Economy,     ^'isconsin  Economy 
Studies  No.  i;.     l-'Iadison;     Bureau  of  Business  Research  and 
Service,  September  1971. 

11.8  Tarrant  County  Junior  College;     Its  Economic  Impact  in  Its 

Service  Area.     Ft.  Worth,  Texas,   1971.     ED  060  5U5 

Discusses  educational  as  x^rell  as  direct  and  indirect 
economic  influences. 

Cross-references;     2.95^  U»ll*   7.21+. 
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12.     Federal  Urban  Programs  and  the  University 

12.1     Arnstein,  George.     "Hcv-r  Colleges  Can  Reach  Out  to  Troubled 

Cities,"  College  and  University  Business,  U7,  September  1969, 
51-63. 

Discusses  hovr  universities  can  get  involved  in  Model  Cities 
e.g.,  facilitating  citizen  participation,  sharing  facilities, 
providing  technical  assistance. 

12.2'  Beckman,  Norman.      "HUD  and  University  Community  Development." 
Address  Before  National  University  Extension  Associaticn, 
Miami,  Florida,  July  1968,   l8pp. 

12.3     Dobbins,  Charles  G.     The  University,  the  City,   and  Urban  Rene'.ral; 
Report  of  a  Regional  Conference  Sponsored  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  and  the  ^^est  Philadelphia  Corporation, 
March  25 >   1963.     Washington,  D.C.:     American  Co-uncil  en 
Education,   1963,   58pp. 

Focuses  on  Philadelphia. 

12.1;     A  Guide  to  Federal  Fvuids  for  Urban  Programs  at  Colleges  and 
Universities .     ^'ashington,  D.C.:     American  Association  of 
State  Colleges  and  Universities  and  American  Council  on 
Education,  April  1971,  108pp.     ED  05l  1;98 

More  than  seventy  federal  programs. 

12  .5    Giammetteo,  Michael  C .     Concept  of  a  Ilcdel  City  Complex. 

Portland,   Oregon:     Northwest  Regional  Education  Laboratory, 
1968.     ED  031  80$ 

Defines  complex  as  conbinaticai  of  school  and  non-school 
institutions  and  facilities .     Gives  examples  . 

12.6  Miller,  Paul  A.     "Reflections   on  the  Federal  Government  and 

Higher  Education."     AGB  Reports,  10:1,   September  1967. 
ED  Olii  1U6 

Discusses  three  aspects  of  relation  (legislation,   institutional 
adaptation  to  sources  of  support,  specialization)   and  five  key 
issues  for  future   (categorical  aid  vs.  support  for  institutions, 
rexjards  for  grantsmanship  or  scholarship,   long-run  effects  of 
government  support,  finances,  public  service). 

12.7  Parsons,  Kermit  C.     "The  Role  of  Universities   in  City  Rena-ral," 

in  Taming  Megalopolis,  ed.  by  H.  Uentworth  Eldridge.     Vol.  II, 
New" York:     Praeger,   1967. 

12.8     ,  and  Georgia  K.  Davis.      "The  University  in  Urban 

Change."     Minerva,  July  1971. 

Discusses  vrork  of  university  organizations   in  district  renewal. 

Cross-references:     2.I|7,   7.38,   16.17,   16.16,  22.5 
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13 .     The  University  and  the  Natural  Environment 

13.1  Conservation  Foundation.     The  College,  the  Coinmunity,  and 

Conservation.    Washington,  D.C.:     The  Authors,   1967,   91ipp. 
ED  030  797 

Discusses  using  available  technology  and  governmental  programs 
to  manage  use  of  natural  resources.     Federal  support  goes  to 
those  with  a  strong  program,  data,   grass  roots  support, 
support  of  influential  people,  widely  distributed  support, 
good  timing. 

13.2  Sternhart,  John  S.  and  Stacie  Cherniak.     The  Universities  and 

Environmental  Quality-Commitments  to  Problem  Focused  Ed- 
ucation .     A  Report  to  the  President's  Environmental  Quality 
Control.     Uashington,  D.C.j     U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1969.     m  055  768 

Multidisciplinarjr  programs  wliich  have  been  tried  and  hOTT 
the  government  can  encourage  them.     Success  requires  control 
over  faculty  reward  structure  and  freedom  to  innovate. 
Federal  money  may  be  working  against  these  kinds  of  programs. 


PART  III.     UlNlIVERSITY  DEGREE  PROGRAMS  AM)  THE  CITY 

III.     Urban  Curricula 

li;.l     "Target  for  the  70 's."    Papers  at  Nineth  Annual  Meeting  of 
.American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities. 
Washington,  D.C.;     AASCU,  1970,   86pp.     ED  Oi;6  332. 

Papers  on  black  students  and  urban  higher  education. 

li;.2    Bisconti,  Ann  S.    Washington  Area  Universities  and  the  Commixnity; 
Urban  Programs  and  Courses  in  Eleven  Institutions  of  Higher 
Learning .     Washington,  D.C.s     Bureau  of  Social  Science  Re- 
search,  Inc.,   1969.     ED  029  596 

Inventory  of  virban  programs  and  courses,   including  basic 
education,    "cultural  enrichment, "  higher  education, 
vocational  guidance  and  education,  professional  training, 
health  and  legal  services  for  poor.     Also  analyses  and 
coordination  for  urban  projects. 

*lli.3     Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education.     New  Students  and  Nex-r 
Places.     HighstOT-m,  New  Jersey:     McGraw-Hill,    1971. 

Reports  on  metropolitan  needs  for  higher  education  and 
recommends  policies  for  expansion. 

ll+.Ii.    Carnegie  Commission  on  the  Future  of  Higher  Education.     Less 
Time,   More  Options,  Education  Beyond  the  High  School. 
Berkeley:     The  Authors,   1971. 
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Hi. 5     Carnegie -Mellon  University.     'Building  From  Strength:     A  New 
College  for  Carnegie -Me lion  University."    Pittsburgh,  1967. 
ID  017  532 

A  design  for  a  nex-r  college  of  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences. 

lli.6     Center  for  the  Study  of  City  and  Its  aivironraent.     General 
Statement  and  Course  Annoxincement,   1972-73.     Nev'  Haven: 
Yale  University,   Institute  for  Social  and  Policy  Stiidies, 
1972,  30pp. 

lii.7     Colmen,  Joseph  G.     "Higher  Education  and  the  City  in  the 

Seventies."     Paper  presented  at  National  Seminar  an.  the 
University  in  Urban  Community  Service,  University  of  :-Iaryland, 
1968.     ED  021;  320 

Orientation  to  modern  social  problems  will  require  curriculum 
changes.     Pressures:     student  activism,  manpoT?er  needs  of 
society.     Universities  should  provide  integraticn  in  learning 
and  working  for  public  service,   education  about  social  problems, 
research  on  these  problems,   canmunity  services  in  cooperation 
iiith  other  public  agencies,   interdisciplinary  analyses  and 
solutions  to  urban  problems,  and  liberal  education.     Included 
in   (6.12). 

■«-llt.8     and  Barbara  IJheeler,   eds .     Human  Uses  of  the 

University;     Planning  a  Curriculum  in  Urban  and  Ethnic 
Affairs  at  Columbia  University.     Net:  York:     Colunbia 
University  Urban  Center,   1970,  329pp.     ED  0U9  3li8 

lli.9    Dada,  Paul  O.A.     "Evaluation  of  Courses  and  Programs  Offered 
Under  the  Auspices  of  ''.'ayne  State  University  and  the 
University  of  Michigan  at  the  University  Center  for  Adult 
Education,  Detroit,  Michigan."     .\nn  Arbor:     Department  of 
Community  and  ^dult  Education,  n.d.     HD  05U  398 

Courses  not  oriented  to  jobs  or  communitj^  problons,  more 
resources  should  be  spent  on  Icvrer  class,  also  need 
teacher  orientation. 

lli.lO     Duncan,   Karen.     Communit;'-  Action  Curriculum  C^npendi-jn. 

Washington,  D.C.:     United  States  National  Student  Association, 
1968.     ED  032  020 

Describes  and  categorizes  59  ccmmunity  projects  at  U8 
institutions  for  which  academic  credit  is  given. 

lU.ll    Grier,  George  and  Eunice.     "The  City  as  an  Educational  Tool: 

The  Earlham  College  -  VJashington  Center  Experimental  Course 
in  Urban  Problems."    VJashington,  D.C.:     The  Washington  Center 
for  Metropolitan  Studies,  1963,  31pp. 

lU.12     Institution  for  Social  and  Folicy  Studies.     General  Statement. 
New  Haven:     Yale  University,  Fall  1971,   2Upp. 
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IU.I3     Kroepsch,  Robert  H.  and  Ian  M.  Thompson.      "Urban  and  Minority- 
Centered  Programs   in  Western  Colleges  and  Universities 
1969-70."     ED  03I;  6I1S 

Surveys  more  than  I60  institutions  in  13  western  states. 

•«-lli.lIt    Popenoe,  David,  ed.      "The  University  and  the  City:     Current 
Perspectives  on  Urban  Studies  and  Higher  Education . " 
Urban  Education,   6:1,  April  1971,   ll5pp. 

Entire  issue  devoted  to  urban  curricula*. 

111.15  Purdy,  Leslie.      "A  Student  Volunteer  Services  Bureau."     Los 

Angeles:     UCLA,  September  1971,   2i;pp.     ED  053  719 

Describes  alternative  to  comprehensive  community  college 
education  in  which  students  engage  in  supervised,  vol\inteer 
work  in  community. 

111. 16  Slavet,  Joseph  S.,   ed.     The  Urban  Crisis  and  Urban  Affairs 

Education.     Boston  University  Urban  Institute  Monograph 
¥Tl    Boston:     The  Urban  Institute,   1969,   58pp. 

lii.17     Spurr,  Stephen  H.     Academic  Degree  Structures:     Innovative 

Approaches:     Principles  of  Reform  in  Degree  Structures  in 
the  United  States .     Carnegie  Conraission.     New  York:     McGraw- 
Hill,   I970I 

ill.  18     Sweet,  David  E.,   et.  al.     Minnesota  Metropolitan  State  College. 
Prospectus  II,  St.  Paull     MMSC,   1971.     ED  057  3U0 

Description  of  new  tjnpe  college:     entire  metropolis  is 
campus,  degrees   given  for  competence  not  course  hours, 
will  educate  adults  who  have  completed  the  equivalent  of 
the  first  two  years  in  one  way  or  another,  will  use 
available  facilities  in  metro. 

li;.19    Tamminen,  Paul  G.     "A  Guide  to  Resources  for  Undergraduate 

Academic  Reform."    Washington,  D.C.:     American  Council  on 
Education,  June  30,   1970,   l5pp.     ED  Okh  O86 

111. 20    Wj'man,  Walker  D.     "Planning  Graduate  Programs  Around  Regional 
Problems  Through  the  Establishment  of  Regional  Research 
Centers  in  the  Bnerging  State  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the 
Cutover  Area  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Michigan.     Final 
Report."     River  Falls,  Wisconsin:    Wisconsin  State  University, 
1969.     ED  030  U05 

Problems  of  isolation  and  lack  resources  faced  recently 
uj^raded  normal  schools.     Study  looked  at  feasibility  of 
graduate  programs  focussed  on  regional  problems.     Found 
administrative  but  not  faculty  support.     Area  Research 
Center  stimulated  research.     If  most  interested  institutions 
started,   others  should  folloi'j  suit. 

Cross-references:     2.2,  2.31,   8.10,   13.2,   15.5,  26.1. 
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15  Urban  Research 

15.1  Bems,  Robert  S.     "The  Study  of  the  University  as  a  Mcdel  for 

Canmuiity  Mental  Health."     Mevr  York:     American  Orthopsychiatric 
Association,  xlarch  19,   1968.     ED  019  688 

Explores  aspects  of  cnranunity  mental  health  within  the 
structure  of  the  university  and  the  role  of  the  connmonity 
psychiatrist . 

15.2  Brovfn,  Roscoe  C,  Jr.      "How  to  Make  Educational  Research  Relevant 

to  the  Urban  Ccranunity  —  the  Researcher's  Vievr."     Paper 
presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Educational 
Research  Association,  New  York,  February  5*   1971,   10pp. 
ED  0U9  3U7 

Advocates  explaining  purpose  and  scope  of  research  to 
community  residents  and  giving  them  opportunities  to  be 
involved  in  ccnceptualizaticn,  data  collection,   inter- 
pretation leading  to  support  for  research. 

15 O     Committee  on  Social  and  Behavioral  Urban  Research.     A  Strategic 
Approach  to  Urban  Research  and  Development .     V "as hington,  D.C . ; 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,   1969,   100pp. 

15. 1;     Committee  on  Urban  Technology.     Long-Pange  Planning  for  Urban 
Research  and  Development;      Technological  Considerations. 
Washington,   D.C:     National  Academy  of  Sciences,    1969,   9l4pp. 

*1S'S    Fleishman,  Joel  L.     "The  Study  of  the  :ity:     The  leaching  Role 
of  University  Urban  Research  Centers."     Address  to  Symposium 
on  the  Role  of  University  Based  Urban  Centers.     Harvard-MIT 
Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies,  June  5>   1970,  33pp» 

15.6  Garcia,  Sandra  J.,   et .  al.      "Research  in  the  Black  Corarrunity: 

A  Need  for  Self -Determination. "     Revised  version  of  a  paper 
presented  at  the  Annual  Conference,  Western  Psychological 
Association,   Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  June  21,   1969. 
H)  055  95U 

Demand  grcv^ing  for  blacks  to  control  research  dene  in  their 
community.     Control  equals  decision  over  vrhat,  whj',   and  by 
whom.     Caused  by  middle-class  framework,  blindness  to  history, 
and  failure  to  use  research  to  increase  ccrununity  welfare. 
Scientific  racism  still  rampant.     Reduce  exploitation  through 
black  participation,  designing  research  for  practical 
application,   informing  population  of  results,   and  making 
white  researchers   examine  black  culture. 

15.7  Healy,   Patrick.      "City-University  Cc-cperation:     The  Urban 

Observatory  Concept,"  Speech  presented  to  Intergovernmental 
Seminar  on  Federal  Statistics  for  Local  Goverrjnent  Use, 
Washington,  D.C,   October  1968. 
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15.8     Hester,  James  M.      "University  Research  and  the  City:     A 

Report  from  the  President  of  MU."    New  York:     New  York 
University,   196? .     ED  031  131 

*  15 •9     Jacobson,  Elden.     "Higher  Education  and  Urban  Affairs.     An 
Approach  for  Metropolitan  WashLngt-on. "    Washington,  D.C.: 
Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies,   I969.     ED  028  753 

Feasibility  study  for   "urban  observatory."     Information 
flot^rs  from  satellites  in  conmunity  to  Center  out  of  which 
comes  research  and  educational  programs  for  the  community. 

15.10    New  University  Conference.     On  Radicals  and  Research.     NUC 
papers  No.  2.     Chicago:     New  University  Conference,   1970, 
I8pp. 

*15.11  Perloff,  Harvey  S.  and  Henry  Cohen.  Urban  Research  and  Education 
in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Region.  A  report  to  the  Regional 
Plan  Association,   ?  vols.  New  York,   1965. 

15.12  Rossi,  Peter.     "Researchers,  Scholars,  and  Policy  leakers, " 

Daedalus ,  Fall  1961^. 

15.13  Special  Commission  on  the  Social  Sciences  of  the  Naticnal 

Science  Board.     Knowledge  into  Action;     Improving  the 
Nation's  Use  of  the  Social  Sciences.     Washington,  D.C.: 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,    I969,   95pp. 

i5.ll;     Tumin,  Melvin.      "Research  on  Racial  Relations,"  The  American 
Sociologist,  May  1968,   117-121+. 

Argues  that  university  was  doing  research  as  early  as  the 
19l;0's  which  portended  coming  racial  crisis,  but  which  was 
not  used  by  government. 

15.15    Watson,  Bernard  C.     "Urban  Education:     Its  Challenge  to  the 

Research  Community."    Minneapolis,  Minnesota:     Educational 
Research  Association,   1970.     ED  039  3OO 

Argues  for  research  that  can  be  used  by  administrators. 

15-16    Wood,  Robert.      "The  University's  Nex-;  Role  in  Urban  Research." 
Speech  delivered  to  Association  of  Urban  Universities, 
Detroit,  November  1967. 

Cross-references:     2.31,   6.1i2,  7-50,   17.13,  21.13,  21.16,  22.7,   22.12, 
22.18,   25.6,  26.5,  31.5,  35.ii5. 
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16.     Traininfe  Urban  Service  Workers 

16.1  Adams,  Frederick  J.  and  Gerald  Hodge.     "City  Planning  In- 

struction in  the  United  States:     The  pioneering  Days, 
1900-1930,  "  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Plarjiers, 
31,  February  1965. 

16.2  Adams,  Raymond  S.,   et.  al.     Ccinmunity  DeTelopment  and  the 

Training  of  Teachers  of  the  Disadvantaged!     A  Final  Report  — 
Part  IV.     Columbia,  iiis30\iri:     University  of  l-Hssouri, 
College  of  Education,   1970,   20Upp.     ED  050  303 

16.3  Airlie  House  Institute  on  University  Tra-'Jiing,   1969.     University 

Training  in  PPB  for  State  and  Local  Officials;     A  Synopsis. 
Washington,  D.C.:     The  Urban  Institute,   1970,   93pp. 

16. li    Alexander,  Aaron  C.      "A  Summar;/  of  the  Types  of    'Paraprofessicoal 
Training'   Provided  by  Junior  and  Senior  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities in  the  Areas  of  Health,   Education,  and  Vi'elfare  dviring 
Academic  Year,   1970-71."     Washington,  D.C.:     U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,   1971.     ED  055  166 

Information  base  for  New  Careers  program  service  delivery. 

16.5  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges.      "Report  of  the 

Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  Task  Force  to  the 
Inter  Association  Committee  on  Expanding  Educational 
Opportunities  in  Medicine  for  Black  and  Other  I'linority 
Students."    Washington,  D.C.:     The  Authors,   1970,  li7pp. 
ED  OU2  iiOl 

Discusses  keeping  minority  students  in  pre-med  tracks, 
giving  them  financial  aid,  recuiting,  and  establishing 
regional  opportunity  center. 

16.6  Boirles,   Frank  and  Frank  A.  DeCnsta.     Between  Ti-fo  Worlds . 

Berkeley:     Carnegie  Commission,   1971. 

Studies  training  of  black  professionals. 

16.7  Burns,  Marta  A.     "New  Careers  in  Human  Service:     A  Challenge 

to  the  Two-Year  College.     A  Preliminary  Report."    University 
Park:     Pennsylvania  State  University,  March  1971,   37pp. 
ED  0U9  732 

Identifies  and  examines  programs  preparing  paraprofessicnals 
for  human  service  occupatior^ . 

16.8  Carnegie  Commission  on  Future  of  Higher  Education.     Higher 

Education  and  the  Nation's  Health;  Policies  for  Medical 
and  Dental  Education.     Berkeley:     McGraw-Hill,  October  1970, 
12«pp.     ED  0U6  360 
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16.9     Chronister,  Jay  L.     "In-Service  Training  for  Tirro-year  College 
Faculty  and  Staff;     The  Pole  of  the  Graduate  Institutions." 
Charlottesville:     University  of  Virginia,  1970,   liipp. 
ED  Oiiii  093 

Recommends  graduate  institution  cooperation  in  planning 
in-service  programs  near  two-year  schools. 

16.10  Cohen,  Audrey  C.      "College  for  Ewian  Services:     A  Model  for 

Innovation  in  Urban  Higher  Education."     New  York:     Womens 
Talent  Corps,  May  I967.     ED  012  870 

Training  of  women  from  ghetto  areas  for  preprofessicnal 
jobs  in  hospitals,  welfare  agencies,  and  schools.     See  also 
"College  for  Human  Services:     A  Model  for  Innovation  in 
Urban  Higher  Education"   (1969)    (ED  0li9  hS7)  and   "Human 
Service  Institutes-:'.:.      An  Alternative  for  Professional 
Higher  Education"   (March  1970)   (ED  053  711)  by  the  same 
author.     Also  "The  College  for  Human  Services:     A  New 
Concept  in  Professional  Higher  Education  for  Lox-r-Ihcorae 
Adults"   (October  1970)    (ED  Oi;9  U58)  and  by  Barbara  V^alton, 
"Second  Annual  Report"  (1969)   (ED  01^9  k37)  and  "Third 
Annvial  Report"   (1970)    (ED  Ol|9  1^36). 

16.11  Felt on,  Nadine.      "Career  Incentive  Plan  for  Higher  Education 

of  Lion-professionals."     New  York:     Neiir  York  University, 
New  Careers  Development  Center,   1967.     ED  021  917 

Discusses  how-  to  build  career  ladder  into  teacher  aide 
program.     Problems:     aide  orientation  to  career,   length  of 
college  program,  tuition.     Some  solutions:      give  credit  for 
experiential  knot-r ledge,  work  out  arrangements  for  16  credits 
p. a.  toviards  B. A  ^tuition  fund. 

16.12  Getzels,  J.  I'.     "Education  for  the  Inner     City:     A  Practical 

Proposal  by  an  Impractical  Theorist."     The  School  Review, 
Autumn  1967,  283-299.     ED  025  ii5l 

Need  to  prepare  various  educational  professionals  to  under- 
stand ovjn  and  others'  roles  and  problems   in  inner-city. 
Important  to  facilitate  co-ordination  by  putting  in  teams 
with  pre-established  working  relations.     This  will  also 
increase  their  effectiveness  in  bringing  about  change. 
Putting  them  in  one  by  one  xiill  increase  tendency  to  adapt 
to  status  quo.     Calls  for    "demonstration  and  induction 
school"  to  prepare  new  educational  personnel  and  keep  up 
floTj  of  information  between  vmiversity  and  city  schools 
and  thus  facilitate  introduction  of  new  ideas. 

16.13  Havelock,  Ronald  G.     Training  for  Change  Agents .     A  Guide  to 

the  Design  of  Training  Programs  in  Education  and  Other 
Fields.     Ann  Arbor:     Institute  for  Social  Research,  Univer- 
sity of  Mchigan,   1971.     ED  056  259 

Frameijork  for  designing  training  programs  for  change  agents. 
Particular  case  of  change  agents  in  state  education  agencies 
discussed. 
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16. m     Institute  for  Local  Self  Government.     "Some  VJho  Daredj  Conraunity 
College  jjivolvement  with  Public  Service  Aspects  of  the 
Urban  Problem  in  California."    Berkeley:     The  Authors, 
1969.     ED  032  873 

Recommends  that  junior  colleges  train  for  public  jobs. 
Discusses  criteria  for  developing  programs  and  examines 
programs  at  5  California  colleges. 

16.15  Jablonsky,  Adelaide,  et.  al.      "Imperatives  for  Change,  New  York 

State  Education  Conference  on  College  and  University  Prograrts 
for  Teachers  of  the  Disadvantaged."     Nev?  York:     Yeshiva 
University,   1967.     ED  012  271 

Presents  I4.  major  concerns:     attitudes,  and  behaviors,  people, 
techniques,  and  curriculum. 

16.16  Joint  Ccmmittee  on  Education  for  Government  Service.     1967 

Annixal  Report  and  Minutes.    Uashington,  D.C.:     U.SJ)Ji., 
1967,  66pp. 

16.17  Kestenbaum,  Sara.      "Institute  for  Urban  Service  Aides.     A 

Project  of  Georgetown  University  under  Title  I  HEA  1965." 
Washington,  D.C.:     Georgetoi-m  University,  February  1967. 
ED  Olii  6iil 

Describes  project  to  train  poor  as   "subprofessicnals"  vith 
hoped  side-effect  that  they  vill  become  conmiinity  leaders. 

16.18  Koch,  Hoses  S.,  et.  al.     "Urban  Development  Assistant  Project." 

Baltimore,  Essex:     Baltimore  Junior  College,  Essex  Canmxinity 
College,   1967.     ED  012  171 

Describes  and  evaluates  two-year  junior  college  training 
program  for  urban  renewal  assistants.     Points  out  potential 
for  training  for  public  service  careers,  but  improved 
coordination  x\rith  public  agencies  required. 

16.19  Morphet,  Edgar  L.  and  David  L.  Jesser,   ed.     Preparing  Educators 

to  Meet  Qnerging  Needs .     Reports  prepared  for  the  Governor's 
Conference  on  Education  for  the  Future,   19fc>8.     New  York: 
Citation  Press,   1969.     ED  03I  khS 

Thirteen  papers  mostly  dealing  ^-ri-th  teacher  education, 
curriculum,  and  instruction  techniques  for  changing  needs 
of  society. 

16.20  Senterxitt,  Pam  and  Allen  Toothakcr.      "A  Training  Plan  for 

Campus -Community  Organizers."    V/ashington,  D.C.:     U.S. 
National  Student  Association,   1969.     ED  032  021 

Describes  training  program  which  takes  college  students 
into  poor  canmunities  to  open  ccnmunication  and  find  ways 
financial  and  technical  resources  of  universities  can  be- 
come more  accessible  to  poor.     Campus -Ccnnunity  Organizers 
identify  skills  in  university  work  with  conminity  members 
to  construct  programs  to  benefit  both. 
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16.22  Sterrart,  !Jard  and  John  C.  Honey.     Univers ity-Sponsored 

Executive  Development  Programs   in  the  Public  Service. 
iTashin^ton,  D.C.1     1966,   75pp. 

16.23  Stone,  James  C.     Teachers  for  the  Disadvantaged.     Series   in 

Hijiher  Education.     S?n  Francisco:     Jossey-Bass,   Inc., 
1969,  275pp.     HD  Oh9  329 

Describes  training  projects  to  prepare  teachers  of  dis- 
advantaged children. 

16. 2U    T^elbourne,  James.      "The  Urban  Information  Specialist  Program: 
First  Year."     College  Park,  Maryland;     University  of 
Maryland,  June  1971,   75pp.     ED  0^1  83O 

Hci'j  library  education  might  address  its  social  responsibilities. 
Cross-references:     2.80,   7.15.   9.6,  22.12,  25-7,   26.15,  32.12. 


17.     Educating  Urban  Citizens 

17.1  Barton  Anen  H.     Studying  the  Effects  of  College  Education;     A 

Ilethcdological  Examination  of   'Changing  Values  in  College' . 
MeiT  Haven:     Hazen  Foundation,   1959"! 

Analyses  Jacob,  P.  E.,    (17.5). 

17.2  Clark,  2.     "The    'Cooling  Out'  Function  of  Higher  Education," 

American  Journal  of  Sociology,  May  I960. 

17.3  Committee  on  Assessing  the  Progress  of  Education.      "Citizenship 

Objectives."     Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:     National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress,   I969.     ED  033  87I 

Sets  out  methodology  for  determining  desired  citizen 
attitude  and  behavior.     Offers   ox-m  list  of  objectives  for 
9  year  olds  through  adults . 

17 .U     Dreeben,  Robert.     Qi  TJhat  Is  Learned  in  School.     Addis on- 
¥esley,   1968. 

Presents  general  model  of  education  as  screening  and 
socialization  mechanism. 

17.5  Inkeles,  Ale;:.      "Social  Structure  and  the  Socialization  of 

Cdt^jetence,"  Harvard  Educational  Revie^^r,  June  1966. 

17.6  Jacob,  Philip  E.     Changing  Values  in  College;     fin  Exploratory 

Study  of  the  Impact  of  College  Teaching.     New  York:     Harper, 
19F7. 

17.7  Leland,  C.  A.  and  M.  M.  Lozoff .     College  Influences  on  the  Role 

Development  of  Undergraduates.     Stanford,  California:     In- 
stitute for  the  Study  of  Human  Problems,  Stanford  University, 
1969. 
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17.8  i'lcConnell,  T.  R.     'Do  Colleges  Affect  Student  Values?"     Change, 

March  1972,  p.  9. 

17.9  McDerraott,  John.      "The  Laying  on  of  Culture."     The  Nation, 

i-larch  10,  1969,  7pp. 

Argues  that  one  f\inction  of  university  is  to  si^jpress  local 
and  popular  culture  in  the  interests  of  national,   elitist 
culture . 

17.10  Martin,  I'arren  Bryan.      "Education  as  Intervention."    Berkeley: 

Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education, 
1963.     ED  026  000 

Students  required  to  accept  values  emphasizing  work,   ccsn- 
prcanise,  pl\iralism  as  means  of  pcx-;er,  fame  ard  wealth. 
Student  success  judged  bv  acceptance  of  institutional 
values.     Internal  and  external  pressures   on  xiniversity 
might  force  changes  in  organization:     authority  struct\ir«s, 
disciplinary  boundaries,  student-teacher  relation. 

17.11  Parsons,  Talcott.      "I'he  School  Class  as  a  Social  System:     Some 

of  Its  Functions  in  American  Society,"  Harvard  Educational 
Review,  Fall  1969. 

Seminal.     Applicable  to  analyzing  functions   of  higher  education. 

17.12  Shaw,  Paul  C.      "The  Urban  University  Student:     A  Political 

Profile."  Paper  prepared  for  presentation  at  Annxial  Meeting 
of  District  of  Columbia  Sociological  Society,  Harard  Univer- 
sity,  ib.y  13,  1972,   iBpp.    +  appendices. 

"eports  research  on  activity  of  Pitt  students  during  Fall 
1970  elections . 

17.13  Tumin,  Melvin  il.     ";m  Inventory  of  Research  and  Theory  Regarding 

the  Relationship  between  Education  and  Citizenship." 
ED  010  h2S 

Identifies  variables.  Develops  model.  Discussed  probleoB 
in  model  (diversity  of  goals,  ideal  vs.  actual,  canpariscn 
across  cultures,  difference  among  action  as  to  goals  chosen). 

n.lh  TTillie,  Charles  V.  "Educating  the  Urban  Student  for  the  Urban 
Vay  of  Life."  Boston:  Center  for  the  Study  of  Liberal  Ed- 
ucation for  Adults,   1967.     H)  Oil  367 

Urges  university  to  educate  leaders  frou  and  for  all  levels 
of  community,   involve  itself  xjith  current  controversial  con- 
mtinity  issues,  teach  activists  the  benefits  of  reasoned 
thought,   teach  thinkers  methods  and  techniques  of  effective 
action.     Presents  case  study  on  school  integration  in  Syracuse, 
Ne\j  York  and  2  programs  pertaining  to  ccnimvinity  leadership 
devBlopnent . 

Cross-references:     1.7,  1.10,  2.7,  2.17,  2.20,  2.I43,  2,khi  2.53,  2.56, 
2.59,  2.63,  2.65,   2.7)4,   lli.3,  25.1ii,  25.28. 
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18.     Access  to  Higher  Education 


/ 


18. 1  American  Coimcil  on  Education.  Higher  Education  for  Everybody? 

Issues  and  Implications .  Uashington,  D.C.:  The  Authors, 
1970,  133pp.  ED  Oi;5  018 

Papers  for  annual  A.C.E.  meeting  dealing  with  programs, 
needs  for  higher  education,  quality,  admissions,  politics 
of  decision  making,  finances,  and  reform. 

18.2  Association  of  Amierican  Medical  Colleges.  Minority  Student 

Opportunities  in  U.S.  Medical  Schools,  1^^70-71 .  Washington 
D.C.;  The  Authors,  1970,  162pp.  ^~0li6  322 

Results  of  questionnaire  sent  to  101  med  schools  —  93  responded. 

18.3  Association  of  University  Programs  in  Hospital  Administration. 

"A  Hational  Program  to  Expand  Educational  Opportimity  in 
Hospital  and  Health  Care  Administration."  Washington,  D.C.s 
The  Authors,  1971,  57pp.  ED  0^2  732 

18  .ii  Beal,  Piubye  M.  "Open  Admissions  in  the  Commxinity  Junior 
College."  Paper  presented  at  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association  Convention,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey, 
April  1971.  ED  055  296 

Community  colleges  have  introduced  innovations  such  as: 
(1)  increased  access  to  post -secondary  education,  (2)  end 
of  "grading"  as  punitive  system,  (3)  individual  progress 
at  own  pace,  (,k)   stimulation  to  learn,  (5)  focus  on  in- 
dividual development,  (6)  well-trained  "student  personnel 
workers,"  (7)  good  teachers,  (8)  participation. 

18.5  Bryant,  M.  Howard.  "Gn  E5q)anding  Access  to  Education  for 

Financially  Disadvantaged  Students."  Charlottesville: 
University  of  Virginia,  1971,  l5pp.  ED  0^1  3l8 

Offers  practical  approach  for  distributing  financial  aid 
to  disadvantaged  students  based  on  identifying  them  and 
their  enrollment  pattern. 

18.6  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education.  A  Chance  to  Learn; 

An  Action  Agenda  for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher  Education. 
New  York  3  licGraw-Hill,  1970. 

18.7  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education.  Quality  and  Equality; 

Revised  Recommendations  —  New  Levels  of  Federal  Respon- 
sibility for  Higher  Education.  A  Supplement  to  the  1968 
Special  Report  by  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 
Hightstcim,  New  Jersey:  McGraw-Hill,  1970,  37pp.  ED  0U2  U26 

Discusses  financial  aid  to  students  and  institutions, 
counseling  and  talent  search  programs,  projections  of 
future  funding  needs . 
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18.8  City  University  of  Nen^  York.     The  Qpen  Admiss icaia  Story;   1970 
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Lexington,  Massachusetts:     D.  C.  Heath  and  Conpany,   1971, 
pp.  107-113. 

Empirical  test  of  Becker's  explanation  (19.5)  for  dis- 
crimination.    Questions   its  ability  to  explain  questions 
like  the  allocation  of  resources  to  pubHc  services  like 
higher  education. 

19.26  Ribich,  Thomas.     Education  and  Poverty.     Uashington,  D.C.:     The 

Brookings   Institution,   1968. 

Argues  that  schooling  ineffectual  in  overccning  poverty. 
Does  not  emphasize  higher  education. 

19.27  Rice,  D.  0.  and  P.  E.  Toth,   eds.     "The  Bnerging  Role  of  State 

Education  Departments  with  Specific   Implications  for 
Divisions  of  Vocational-Technical  Education."     Columbus; 
Ohio  State  University,   1967. 

Reports  on  national  conference. 

19.28  Seidell,  I'^illiam  H.  and  Vimal  P.  Shah.      "Socioeconanic  Status, 

Intelligence,  and  the  Attainment  of  Higher  Education," 
Sociolog.y  of  Education,  l/inter  1970,   1-23 . 

19.29  Taylor,  Lee.     Urban-Rural  Problems.     Belmont,  California: 

Dickenson  Publishint^  Company,   19b8. 

Economic  and  cultural  problems  arise  when  rural  poor  migrate 
to  cities.     Author  recommends  possible  solution  of  encouraging 
migrant  youth  to  aspire  to  higher  and  vocational  education. 

19.30  ThuTOT'f,  Lester  C.     Poverty  and  Discrimination.     V/ashington,  D.C.: 

The  Brookings   Institution,   1969. 

19.31    .     "The  Theorj'  of  Grants -in-A id,  "  National  Tax  Journal, 

December  1966, 
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19.32  T^eiss,  Randall.      "The  Effect  of  Education  on  the  Earnings  of 

Black  and  ^Tiites,"  The  Reviei'T  of  Economics  and  Statistics, 
May  1970. 

Offers  empirical  evidence  that  education   (in  general)  not 
worth  the  cost  to  blacks . 

19.33  IJindham,  Douglas  M.     Education,  Equality,  and  Income  Redistrib- 

utionj  A  Study  of  Tublic  Higher  Education.     Lexington, 
Massachusetts:     Heath,  1970,   120pp. 

Cross-references:     1.10,  2.9,   2.10,  2.20,  2.26,  2.31,   2.38,  2.1|1,  2,U8, 
2.53,  2.5i|,  2.59,   2.63,  2.70,  2.71;,  2.76,  2.78,  2.80,  2.95, 
6.33,  6.37,  18.50,  2U.18,  27.23,  31.17 


20.     Programs  for  Minority  Students 

20.1  Altman,  R.  A.  and  P.  0.  Snyder,   eds.     The  Minority  Student  on  the 

Campus;     Expectations  and  Possibilities.     Denver:     ¥ICHE, 
1970,   219pp.     m  0i;6  5U7 

20.2  Arnstein,  George  and  Charles  Mosraann.     "Learning  to  Cope  with 

the  Urban  Crisis,"  College  and  University  Business,  1|6, 
April  1969,   85-100. 

Presents  methods  for  dealing  with  institutional  racism  in 
recruitment  and  curriculum. 

20.3  Haettenschwille,  D.  L.      "CoTinseling  Black  College  Students  in 

Special  Programs,"  1970,  ll;pp.     H)  Oh9  klh 

Advocates  an  outreach  approach. 

20.1;  Lombard!,  John  and  Edgar  A.  Quimby.  "Black  Studies  in  Community 
Colleges.  PREP  —  26."  Washington,  D.C.:  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1971.     ED  055  579 

Origin  and  purposes,  curriculum,  suggest  improvements, 
current  issues . 

•20.5    Resnick,  Solomon.      'Black  Por-rer  and  Education:     The  SEEK 

Experience  at  Queens  College."     New  York:     City  University 
of  NCTr  York,  May  1970,  11pp.     ED  OlU;  1;55 

Account  of  confrontation  over  SEEK,  a  remedial  program  for 
black  students . 

20.6    Robinson,  Jackie.     "The  SEEK  Program:     A  SEEK  Student's  Viei-j." 
Nei-r  York:     City  University  of  New  York,  July  1970,   l6pp. 
ED  Okk  1;5^ 

Student's  account  of  the  futile  confrontation. 
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20.7     SPiB.     "The  College  and  Cultural  Diversity:     The  Black  Strident 
cm  Campus:     A  Project  Report."     Atlanta,   1971.     ED  055  563 

Report  on  innovative  non-remedial  programs  for  minority 
students.     Categories:      (1)   recruiting  and  admissicns; 
(2)  instructionj    (3)  counseling;    (U)  campxis  living;    (5) 
graduate  and  professional  schools . 

Cross-references:     2.38,  3.38,  6.I42,  7.27,  l-hh,  8.11,  Section  9, 
111. 13,  16.5,   16.6,   16.10,   25.22. 


21.     Programs  for  Disadvantaged  Students 

21.1  American  Association  of  J\inior  Colleges.      "Community  College 

Proc^ams  for  People  IJho  Need  College:     Articles  en  Canmunity 
College  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged."    Washington,  D.C.: 
The  Authors,   1970,  90pp.     ED  0U5  08Ii 

21.2  Astin,   Alexander  M.      "Open  Admissions  and  Programs  for  the 

Disadvantaged."    T.Tashington,  D.C.:     AAHE,  riarch  1971, 
Speech,   l8pp.     ED  050  692 

21.3  Astin,  Helen  S.     "Educational  Progress  of  Disadvantaged 

Students."    Washington,  D.C.:     Bureau  of  Social  Science 
Research,   Inc.,  August  1970,   77pp.     ED  01^3  082 

21.1;     Cartey,  Wilfred  and  Anne  Morrison.     "Compensatory  Education 
Programs  in  Higher  Education:     A  Nation\'7ide  Svtrvey." 
New  York:     Columbia  University  Urban  Center,  February  1970, 
25pp.     ED  058  33I1 

Surveyed  185  U-year  institutions,  predominantly  white,   in 
or  near  cities  about  courses  and  programs  in  ethnic  studies, 
admissions  policies,  compensatory  services  for  disadvantaged 
students,  and  community -related  projects. 

21.5  Christensen,  Frank  A.     "The  Development  of  an  Academic  Support 

System  for  Educationally  Disadvantaged  Students."    April 
1971,   11pp.     ED  050  211 

A  paper  presented  at  convention  of  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association,  Atlantic  City,  Ne>j  Jersej',  April  1971. 
Places  emphasis  on  developing  basic  skills   —  reading, 
viriting,   critical  thinking. 

21.6  Dispenzieri,  .Ingelo,   et.  al.     "An  Overview  of  Longitudinal 

Findings  on  a  Special  College  Program  for  Disadvantaged 
Students."     February  1972,  unpublished  paper,   27pp. 
'     ED  Ol|7  078 
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21.7  Gordon  J,   Edmund  IT.     The  Higher  Education  of  the  Disadvantaged. 

NexiT  Dimensions  in  Higher  Education,  No.  28.     Durham, 
North  Carolina;     Duke  University,  April  1967.     ED  013  350 

Surveys  literature,  noting  conflicting  trends   (recruitment 
of  disadvantaged,  rising  admissions  criteria).     Annotated 
bibliography. 

21.8  Harclebroad,   Fred  F  .     "Disadvantaged  Students :     TfJhat  Makes  for 

College  Survival."    Washington,  D.C.s     AAHE,  March  1971^ 
11pp.     ED  052  509 

Speech  delivered  at  conference  of  AAHE. 

21.9  Harris,  Beatrice  and  Lawrence  Brody.     Discovering  and  Developing 

the  College  Potential  of  Disadvantaged  High  School  Youths     A 
Report  of  the  Fourth  Year  of  Longitudinal  Study  on  the  College 
Discovery  and  Development  Program.     Nex^r  York:     City  University 
of  New  York,  Division  of  Teacher  Education,  June  1970,   l52pp. 
ED  0h2  821; 

Fourth  annual  report  describes  the  educational  progress  of 
students  admitted  to  the  program.     Data  on  socioeconomic 
background  and  previous  achievement  were  collected  and  analyzed. 

21.10  Holland,  Nora.     Students  at  a  Disadvantage  in  Higher  Education  with 

Special  Reference  to  Social  IJork  Programs^     New  York;     Council 
on  Social  ¥ork  Education,   1972,   72pp. 

21.11  Khoell,  Dorothy  M.     "Toward  Educational  Opportunity  for  All." 

Albany;     State  University  of  New  York,   1966.     ED  Oil  ii51l 

Reports  research  on  two-year  program  for  urban  disadvantaged. 
Summarizes  6  background  papers  and  sets  out  guidelines  for 
establishing  and  deve] oping  SUNY  urban  centers . 

21.12  Melnick,  Murray.  "Higher  Education  for  the  Disadvantaged; 

Summary."  Hempstead,  New  York;  Hofstra  University,  Center 
for  Study  of  Higher  Education,  April  1971,  i;8pp.  ED  052  695 

Reviews  success  of  Upward  Bovmd  students  and  performance 
of  disadvantaged  students  in  college. 

21.13  .  "RevievT  of  Higher  Education  for  the  Disadvantaged." 

September  1971,  17pp.  ED  05U  288 

Paper  for  Merican  Psychological  Association  Convention, 
Washington,  September  7,  1971.  Says  more  and  better 
controlled  studies  of  their  achievement  are  needed,  pre- 
ferably longitudinal,  offering  clear  information  on  the 
extent  of  remediation  employed. 
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21.1ii    Missouri,  University  of.     College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.     "Report 
on  Transitional  Year  1969-70."     Kansas  City,  Missouri: 
University  of  l-Iissouri  -  Kansas  City,   1970,  19pp.     H)  0U9  673 

Program  to  assist  students  fron  inner-city  high  schools  when 
they  first  attend  the  university. 

21.15  Romney,  M.  C.  and  J.  T.  Okedara.      "A  Report  on  Programs  for  the 

Disadvantaged  in  the  Oregon  State  System  of  Higher  Education." 
Portland:     Office  of  Academic  Affairs,  November  17,   1969, 
109pp.     ED  Ol^U  067 

Defines   "disadvantaged".     Summarizes  barriers  to  higher 
education,  values  behind  the  programs,  and  evaluaticn 
mechanisms . 

21.16  Spuck,  Dennis  U.,  et.  al.      "Description  of  a  Compensatory  College 

Education  Program  for  the  Disadvantaged  and   Its  Associated 
Research  and  Evaluation  Program."     Claremcnt  Graduate  School, 
California,  1969,   7pp.     ED  01^2  827 

Forty  students  admitted  in  1968  with  full  financial  support. 
Research  objectives:      (1)  evaluate  and  account  for  areas  of 
success  and  failure,   (2)  make  research  available  locally  and 
nationally,    (3)   provide  basis  for  change  in  this  and  other 
programs . 

21.17  Trent,  IJilliam  T.     "College  Compensatory  Programs  for  Disadvantaged 

Students."    Uashington,  D.C.:     ERIC,  September  1970,   l8pp. 
ED  0l|2  932 

21.18  Filliams,   Robert  L.      "What  Are  lie  Learning  fran  Current  University 

Programs  for  Disadvantaged  Students?"     Khoxville:     University 
of  Tennessee,  1968.     H)  02U  3h2 

Small  efforts  being  made  to  meet  needs  of  high  risk  students. 
Programs  need  full  support.     Students  shoxild  be  integrated 
into  University  community.     Must  fight  apathy.     List  of 
university  programs  attached. 

Cross-references:     16,2,  16.15,  16.23,  18.29,  23.8,  25.26,  25.31,  31.2 

PART  17:     INSTITUTIONAL  ACTIYITY  IN  THE  COMI-IUNITY 

22.     Community  Projects  and  Programs 

22.1     "UNC  Aids  Black  Businessmen."     The  Nctjs  and  Observer,  F^leigh, 
North  Carolina,  Aug-ust  27,   1972,  p.  IV-9. 

News  story  about  Chapel  Hill  Business  School's   "Vent\ire 
Management"  program. 
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22.2  Bard,  Morton.  "Extending  Psychology's  Impact  through  Existing 

Coraniunity  Institutions."  Paper  presented  at  the  76th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  iimerican  Psychological  Association, 
San  Francisco,  September  1968.  ED  021;  3ii5 

University  can  provide  psychological  services  through 
community  institutions  and  may  be  more  economical  and 
effective  in  so  doing.  In  this,  CCNY  worked  with  police 
to  train  and  support  officers  to  intervene  in  family  crises . 

22.3  Barnes,  Curtis  and  Allen  Splete,  eds.  "The  University  and  Social 

Responsibility."  Interim  Report.  Syracuse,  New  York: 
Syracuse  University,  1969.  ED  027  k^7 

13$  Syracuse  University  programs  aimed  at  urban  problems. 
Five  categories :  educational  opportunity,  disadvantaged, 
community  problems,  community  leadership,  university- 
neighborhood  relations . 

22.1;  Belgum,  Harold  J.,  et.  al.  An  Inventory  and  Assessment  of  Youth 

Development  Centers  at  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  United 
States.  Uashington,  D.C.s  Office  of  Child  Development,  1971. 
ED  055  303 

Topics:  (1)  how  administrators  view  youth  development  centers, 
(2)  what  are  existing  centers  doing,  (3)  degree  programs, 
(li)  youth  specialists,  (5)  rise  and  fall  of  university-based 
youth  development  centers,  (6)  national  system  and  its 
feasibility. 

22.5  City  College  of  New  York.  The  CUNY  College  Adapter  Project;  A 

Description  and  Consideration.  Final  Report.  Springfield, 
Virginias  NTIS,  1970.  ED  056  290 

Program  of  work  and  services  for  Youth  Corps  and  NDTA  trainees 
to  help  prepare  them  for  college  provided  link  between 
university  and  manpovfer  program. 

22.6  Clemens,  Donald  J.,  ed.,  and  others.  Seminar  on  Urban  Trans- 

formation. Paducah  Junior  College,  Kentucky'-,  1968.  ED~023  772 

Paducah  Junior  College  under  grant.  Title  I,  Higher  Education 
Act,  began  in  1967-68:  (l)  seminar  series  for  community 
leaders  on  urbanization  problems  which  was  expanded  to  (2) 
lecture  series  on  community  problems  (3)  use  of  research 
facilities  to  collect  data  on  community,  thus  creating  working 
ties  between  college  canmunity  and  city  administration  (U) 
"experimental  program  in  performing  arts  in  disadvantaged 
areas"  as  basis  of  future  goodr^ill  when  undertaking  action 
to  solve  ccmmimity  problems.  Lecture  series  makes  up  most 
of  report,  concerns  urban  renewal  in  St.  Louis,  low-income 
housing  project  and  civic  beautification  and  attraction  of 
industry. 
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22.7  Columbia  University.     "The  Urban  University:     A  Report  on  the 

Activities  of  the  Urban  Center,  September  1,   196?  -  June  30, 
1970."    ED  05U  719 

1966:     Ford  Foundation  extended  $10  million  in  credit  to 
Columbia  to  help  University  get  more  involved  in  urban  and 
minority  problems.     September  1967:     Urban  Center  started 
for  purpose  of  increasing  University  avrareness  and  ability 
to  deal  vrith  city.     Center  originally  conceived  cf  and 
operated  as  a  help  and  catalyst  for  actions  carried  out  by 
other  parts  of  the  University.     Report  contains  rationale 
for  Center's  taking  on  active  role. 

22.8  The  Committee  on  the  University  and  the  City.     The  University  and 

the  City.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard,  Today 
Publications,   1969>  36pp. 

Interim  report  on  Harvard's  activities. 

22.9  Cox,  Eric.      "The  Universit;'-  and  the  Decaying  American  City," 

Educational  Record,  Fall  1961;,  395-UOO. 

22.10  Edtrards,  Gordon.      "The  University  and  the  Ghetto."     Paper  presented 

at  the  ilatioml  League  of  Cities  Annual  Congress  of  Cities, 
NeTJ  Orleans,  Louisiana,  December  1968,     ED  029  205 

Buffalo  Storefront  Experiment   (Title  I  HEA)   intended  to  open 
channels  between  university  and  conmunity.     Programs   included: 
high  school  equivalency,  remedial  reading,  tutoring,   computer 
training.     Used  upirardly  mobile  conmunity  people  on  steering 
committee.     "University  of  the  Streets"  classes:     business, 
math,  black  history.     Three  lessons:     begin  small  and  don't 
promise  anything,   get  as  much  conmunity  involvement  as  possible, 
don't  move  faster  than   "conmiinity  policymakers." 

22.11  Eisner,  Paul  A.      "The  Peralta  Colleges   Inner  City  Project:     A 

Demonstration  Project."  l/ashington,  D.C.:  American 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  December  1970,  86pp, 
ED  0U7  673 

First  of  four  reports  in  The  Urban  Conmunity  College  Project 
Series  . 

*22.12     Fisher,  Francis  D.     An  Impression  of   "The  Oakland  Project;" 

Considerations   Important  to  the  Design  of  Projects  Linking 
Universities  and  City  Government.     IJashingtcn,  D.C.:     The 
Urban  Institute,  February  1972. 

Describes  five-year  project  which  placed  Berkeley  graduate 
students  in  Oakland  City  government.    Discusses  problems  and 
lessons  of  project,  especially  its  utility  to  city  and  student, 
and   "alternative  university-city  structures." 
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22.13     Governmental  Pesearch  Institute,   Inc.      "Role  r^f  the  University 
in  the  Corannnity.     I."     Lincoln,  Nebraska:     The  Authors, 
1969.     ED  03H  li93 

Examines  some  programs  connected  ifith  school/canmunity 
role.     Technical  expertise  not  enough  to  resolve  problems 
and  conflict.     Conflicting  values  and  interests  exist. 
Describes  programs  —  faculty  assisted  and  advised  local 
governments,  research  on  state  government  problems,  intern- 
ship programs  . 

22.1ii    .     "Role  of  the  University  in  the  Community.     II." 

Lincoln,  Nebraska:     The  Authors,   1969.     ED  03U  h9h 

Shovjs  areas  of  cooperation  between  University  of  Nebraska 
and  City  of  Lincoln  and  problems  in  relationship.     Areas 
include  joint  staff  meetings,  university  faculty-staff 
assistance  to  city,  campus-city  police  cooperation.     Main 
problems   —  forming  cooperative  structure,  communication. 

22.15     .     "Role  of  the  University  in  the  Community.     III." 

Lincoln,  Nebraska:     The  Authors,   1969.     ED  031;  U95 

Describes  Center  for  Urban  Affairs  at  Cimaha  and  other 
activities  of  University. 

*22.l6    Gow,  Steele  and  Leslie  Salmon-Cox.     A  University  and  its  Community 
Confront  Problems  and  Goals.     Pittsburgh:     Office  of  the 
Secretary,  University  ^f  Pittsburgh,  June  1972,  75pp. 

Reports  on  results  of  community  forums  Xirhich  were  part  of 
university-urban  interface  program. 

22.17     Guthrie,  Robert  V.,  et,  al.     Feasibility  of  Urban  Service  Opportunity 
and  Curricular  Amplification;      "The  St.  Louis  Project."    Final 
Report.     ED  02^^979 

Feasibility  study  of  small  exurban  college  setting  with 
residence  unit  in  inner  city  to  broaden  course  work, 
participate  in  community  development  as  ccmmunity  members, 
provide  workers  for  agencies   in  community  to  supplement 
existing  services  and  meet  unmet  needs .     Study  indicates 
more  feasible  to  rent  or  lease  than  to  buy.     Costs,  courses, 
services,  administration  discussed. 

22.18     Higher  Education  Center  for  Urban  Studies    (Bridgeport,   Connecticut), 
Final  Report.     ED  006  302 

Program  to  open  up  higher  education  to  model  city  residents 
and  staff  of  anti-poverty  agency.     Citizen  participation. 
Staffing.     Unique  thing  about  program  is  assistance  to 
faculty  in  understanding  special  problems  of  students . 
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22.19  Nordlie,  Peter  G.,   et.  al.      "Role  of  College -Community  Relationships 

in  Urban  Higher  Education.     Volume  II,  A  Study  of  Federal 
City  College."    Vfashington,  D.C.:     Federal  City  College, 
1969.     ED  Olil  571 

Results   of  FCC  survey  to  see  what  people  involved  or 
affected  by  college  considered  desired  goals,  obstacles, 
and  other  relevant  role  topics.     Intervievjs  with  faculty, 
staff,  students,  and  administration:     perception  of 
objectives,   obstacles,   college-ccruminity  relations, 
decision-making  processes,   students'  motivation,   curriculinn, 
staff  motivation.     Findings  carried  out  to  specific  tasks 
(program  design  and  evaluation  tasks  and  problem  definition 
studies) . 

22.20  Perry,  Yvonne  and  Edward  Cahill.     The  Canmunity  Leadership 

Seminar;     A  Report  on  a  University-Community  Joint  Venture. 
Philadelphia:     University  of  Pennsylvania,  Human  Resources 
Center,  June  1971,   lli2pp'.     ED  053  337 

Program  for  training  indigenous   leadership  in  coping  with 
the  problems   of  urban  society  is  described. 

22.21  University  of  Pittsburgh.     University -Urban  Interface  Program. 

Pittsburgh:     April  1972,   16pp.     ' 

Brochure  describing  program  monitoring  five  projects:      (1) 
minority  and  community  services,    (2)   campus  development 
(3)  communications,    (I;)   long-range  coranxuiity  goals,    (5) 
Tiniversity  governance  for  response  to  coranunity. 

22.22  Office  of  the  Secretary,  University  of  Pittsburgh.     Univers ity- 

Urban  Interface  Program.     Phase  II,   Interim  Report    (April 
1970  -  June  1971) .     Pittsburgh:     September  1971,   152pp. 

Presents  overviexv'  of  program,   its  context,   conceptual 
framer^ork,  methodology,   organization,  and  project  summaries. 

*22.23     Randolph,  Harland  A.,   et.  al.      "Role  of  College -Community  Relation- 
ships in  Urban  Higher  Education.     Volume  I,  Project  Summary 
and  Cverview.     Final  Report."    \Jashington,  D.C.:     Federal 
City  College,   1969.     ED  OUl  569 

Presents   general  background  and  research  tasks  for 
analyzing  process  of  college-community  interaction. 

22. 2U    Raybiirn,  Wendell  G.      "A  Private  University  Responds  to  the 
Educational  Needs   of  the  Community."     Paper  presented 
to  Higher  Education  Seminar  at  Eastern  Michigan  University, 
December  3,   1968.     ED  056  666 

riscusses  responsibility  of  private  institutions   of  higher 
education  to  contribute  to  Equal  Educatioial  Opportunity, 
problems  of  Detroit's  minorities,  and  University  of  Detroit 
projects  and  programs  aimed  at  their  educational  and  social 
needs . 
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22.25  Raymond,  George  M.  and  Ronald  Shiffman.      "The  Pratt  Center  for 

Community  Improvement:     A  University  Urban  Action  Program," 
Pratt  Planning  Papers.     Brooklyn,  NeX'T  York:     January  196?. 
ED  026  3U5 

Center  founded   (1963)  to  spread  information  on  urban 
renewal,  to  gain  community  trust,  and  to  increase  community 
input  into  decision-making.     Resulted  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant 's 
being  most  prepared  for  Model  Cities.     Lessons:      "importance 
of  consistency  of  purpose,  comprehensive  goals,  community 
organization,  political  neutrality,  flexibility  in  rate  of 
progress  and  in  funding"'  need  for  operational  more  than 
basic  research,  communication  with  bureaucracy. 

22.26  Smith,  Robert  D.     "A  Statement  on  the  Concept  of  an  Urban 

Teleconraunications  Center."  .Paper  presented  at  the  National 
Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters  U7th  Annual  Con- 
vention.    Miami  Beach,  Florida,  October  1971. 

Urban  Telecommunications  Center  could  offer  city:      (l)  media 
facilities  to  learn  how  to  and  to  produce  programs,    (2) 
coordinate  and  combine  community  resources,    (3)  traffic 
control  and  other  public  functions . 

Cross-references:     6.18,  7.U,  7.U9,  lU.2,  Il+.IO 


23 .     Extension  and  Continuing  Education 

23.1  Bebout,  John.     "Urban  Extension:     University  Services  to  the 

Urban  Community, "  American  Behavioral  Scientist,   6,  February 
1963,  2U-h5. 

23.2     ,      "The  Idea  of  the  Urban  Extension  Service,"  Urban 

Research  and  Education  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Region, 
Perloff  and  Cohen,  eds.,   b2pp.  plus  App.). 

23.3  Deines,  Vernon  P.      "Urbanization,  Planning  and  Higher  Education 

Extension,  General  Considerations  in  Community  Action," 
Manhattan,  Kansas:     Kansas  State  University,  1967.     ED  OI6  I80 

Discusses  commtmity  development  and  urban  extension. 

23. U    Dennis,  Lawrence  E.      "The  Other  End  of  Sesame  Street." 

Washington,  D.C.:     AAHE,  March  1971,   6pp.     ED  050  672 

Speech  on  television  for  continuing  higher  education. 

23.5  Drazek,  Stanley  J.  "The  Agony  of  the  Inner  Cityr  iJhat  Can 
Continuing  Education  Do?"  College  Park:  University  of 
Maryland,   I967.     ED  015  377 

Series  of  addresses  from  a  panel  program.     Discusses 
programs  at  Wisconsin,  Rutgers,  and  UCLA. 
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23.6  Ekltuid,  L.  R.  and  D,  R.  McNeil.      "The  University  and  residential 

Education.     The  University  and  ContinTiin^  Ediacation . " 
Hew  Brunswick;     Futgers  University,  25pp.     ED  Ok?  kOS 

23.7  Elliott,  Lloyd  H.     "Accreditation  or  Accountability:     Must  We 

Choose?"     December  1970,   l8pp.     ED  OU?  603 

A  paper  in  favor  of  part-time  and  continuing  education. 

23.8  Ellison,  PriscillaB.     The  Grange  Extension  Center;     An  Experiment 

in  Higher  Education  by  Lamar  State  College  of  Technology. 
Beaumont,  Texas;     Lamar  State  College  of  Technology,  May  1970, 
I53pp.     ED  0l|6  32U 

E>nphasizes  educationally  disadvantaged  youth. 

23.9  Ferver,  Jack  C.      "Needed:     An  Urban  Extension  Service;  Trends, 

Problems  and  Possibilities  under  Title  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965."    A  paper  presented  at  the  Regional 
Title  I  Conference;     St.  Louis,  Missouri,  March  1969. 
14adison,  IJisconsin:     Wisconsin  Title  I  HEA  Administrator, 
1969.     ED  030  817 

University  service  projects  can  help  solve  ca!m\inity  problems, 
but  need  more  money  and  more  programs .     Potential  exists  to 
turn  Title  I  into  urban  extension  linking  all  concerned 
institutions . 

23.10  Ford  Foundation.      "Urban  Extension,  a  Report  on  Experimental 

Programs   Assisted  bj^  Ford  Foundation."     New  York:     The 
Authors,   1966.     ED  Oil  095 

Ford  gave  grants  to  eight  \iniversities  to  develop  urban 
extension  programs.     Most  attempted  to  help  local  ccnmunities 
create  structures  for  the  V'ar  on  Poverty.     Urges  universities 
to  increase  ability  to  help  state  and  local  governments  fit 
commvinity  action  programs  to  Federal  requirements,     .^^ks 
havj  iiniversities  can  function  effectively  in  urban  affairs. 

23.11  Frizzell,  John  Kitchener.     An  Organizational  Model  for  the 

Integration  of  Extension  Systems   in  the  State  of  Oregon. 
Ph.D.  Dissertation.     1  Wisconsin  University,  Madison,   196c. 
ED  O2I1  005 

Study  of  attitudes  of  continuing  education  and  cooperative 
extension  personnel  to  merger  in  general  and  to  particular 
model  for  merger  developed  in  study.     Principles  used  in 
deriving  merger  model  were;     coordinative,  scalar, 
functional,  staff  and  line. 
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23.12  Griffith,  IJilliam  S.     "Our  Society's  Future  —  Implications  for 

the  Administration  of  Extension  Programs."     ifedison! 
University  of  L^isconsin,   1967.     ED  Oil  638 

Urges  universities  and  their  extension  divisions  to  lead 
attack  on  public  problems.     Extension  methods  have  helped 
increase  food  production  in  developing  nations .     Primary 
technical  assistance  needed.     Education  aimed  at  populatiion 
control  instead  of  agricultural  technology.     University 
leadership  requires  broader  cooperation,  new  lines  of 
communications,  wise  allocation  of  limited,  extension  resources, 
planning  for  future  needs . 

23.13  Helsby,  Dean.      "The  Societal  Dimension,  A  Program  of  Continuing 

Education  for  the  State  University  of  New  York."    Albanys 
State  University  of  New  York,   1967.     ED  Oil  61^ 

New  York  State  University  master  plan  —  programs  for 
those  who  have  not  achieved  initial  educational  and 
occupational  objectives . 

23 .lU  Illinois,  University  of.  Extension  and  Public  Service  in  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Urbana:  University  of  Illinois, 
1967.     Phase  I  Report.     ED  023  3I46 

Because  of  demands  made  by  its  environment  and  grotrth  in 
actual  service  function,  university  needs  to  examine  and 
decide  on  its  role. 

Studies  UI's  activities  —  used  structural  approach: 
personnel,  finances,  clientele,  technologj?-,  specific 
programs .     Results   indicate  deep  but  unplanned  involvement, 
varied  clientele,  so  many  techniques  as  to  make  gauging  of 
effectiveness  impossible.     Specific  external  problems  and 
institutional  responses  examined. 

23.15    .     Extension  and  Public  Service  in  the  University 

of  Illinois^     Urbana s     University  of  Illinois,   1967. 
Phase  II  Report.     H)  023  3ii7 

Contains  specific  recommendations  and  outline  of  master 
plan  involving:     canraitment  by  those  at  top,  machinery  to 
implement  and  coordinate,  policy  and  program  ia^rovements, 
feedback  and  adjustment . 

23.16  Kreitloij,  Burton  and  Teresa  ilacNeil.      "A  Model  for  Educational 

Improvement  in  Extension."    iladison:     University  of  IJisconsin, 
April  1970,   11pp.     ED  0li3  829 

Idea  is  traced  from  entry  point  into  system  to  xihere  it 
becomes  part  of  action  program.     Model  includes  social 
cliange  meclTanism. 
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23.17  Lauroesch,  William.      "The  Tvro-Year  College  —  Its  Role  in 

Continuing  Education."     Amherst:     University  of  Mass- 
achusetts, .lay  1971,  17pp.     ED  052  h(>9 

23.18  Levin,  Kelvin  R.  and  Joseph  S.  Slavet.     Continuing,  Educatioo. 

Lexington,  ilassachusetts:     D,  C.  Heath  and  Company,   1970, 
139pp. 

23.19  Liveright,  A.  A.     Learning  Never  Ends;  A  Plan  for  Continuing 

Education.     New~Yorki     Delacorte  Press,   196b.     ED  037  657 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  should  meet  needs  for 
continuing  education.     Foresees  College  of  Continuing 
Education  by  I98O  ccanbining  continuing  education  and 
community  services.     Four  institutes    (Occupational  ajA 
Professional  Development,  Personal  and  Family  Development, 
Ci\'ic  and  Social  Development,  Humanistic  and  Liberal 
Development)  vrith  k  centers    (CoiHiseling  and  Conmunity 
Referral,  Research  and  Professional  Development,  Metropolitan 
Studies  and  Problem  Solving) .     Presents  aspects  of  this  plan 
and  ideas  for  their  development. 

23.20    .      "The  Uncommon  College:     The  College  of  Continuing 

Education  at  Metropolis  University."     1966.     ED  OI8  697 

23.21  Modesto  Junior  College,  California.      "An  Analj^is  of  the  Character- 

istics of  the  Uneraploj'-ed  and  Undereducated  as  They  Relate  to 
Program  Planning  for  Continuing  Education  in  Modesto." 
December  I963.     ED  020  1^52 

23.22  Morton,  John  R.     University  Extension  in  the  United  States. 

University  of  Alabama  Press,   1953 • 

23.23  Murphy,  James  P.      "Alpha  Caranxmity  College:     A  Model  to 

Demonstrate  the  Organization  and  Operation  of  a  Continuing 
Education  Program."     September  1969,   23pp.     ED  0U8  853 

23. 2U    .     "The  Bnergence  of  Continuing  Education/Caranunity 

ServiceAdult  Education  as  a  Commxinity  College  Fxinction." 
September  1969,   13pp.     ED  Oli8  65U 

Discusses  historical  development  of  conmunity  college 
f\inctions . 

23.25     Oregon  State  Educational  Coordinating  Council.      "Coordination  of 
Continuing  Education  and  Community  Services  in  Oregon." 
Salem,  Oregon,   1968.     ED  029  2U6  " 

Need  to  avoid  duplication,   institute  formal  coordination, 
expand  services  to  those  disadvantaged  not  covered   (conflicts 
with   'so If -supporting'  policy).     Educational  agencies  must 
accept  responsibility  for  and  get  adequate  staff  for  multi- 
service programs.     Need  for  local  coordinating  councils  in 
addition  to  state  council. 
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23.26     Pace,  Lois  V,     "i^omen's  Needs  in  Continuing  Education." 
Ft.  Collins,  Colorado:     Colorado  State  University, 
August  1966.     ED  019  551 

Study  sought  to  determine  hot-r  women  felt  needs  for  educaticnal 
opportunity  relate  to  employment  outside  the  home,  stage  in 
family  life  cycle,  and  level  of  education  based  on  question- 
naire.    Perceived  needs  were  significantly  related  to  educat- 
ional level  but  not  to  family  life  cycle  or  to  employment 
outside  the  home. 

*23.27     Petshek,   Kirk  R.     "A  New  Role  for  City  Universities— Urban 

Extension  Programs ."     Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners,  November  I96U,  30ii-316..  ' 

23.28  Ptatchford,  C.  Brice.      "Role  of  State  and  Land  Grant  University 

Ectension  Services  in  Eliminating  Rural  Poverty."    University 
of  Missouri,   Columbia,  November  1967,  20pp.     ED  0U2  $h9 

Land-grant  universities  have  performed  the  most  important 
university  outreach  function  in  America.     University  never 
serves  as  an  instrument  of  direct  social  action  but  can  be 
a  vital  force  in  bringing  about  action  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals ,   organizations ,  and  institutions  through  its 
educational  activities.     Through  Extension  Division, 
university  can  work  in  h  ma^or  areas  —  public  affairs 
education,  training  leaders  to  work  with  the  poor,  direct 
work  with  the  poor,  modifying  community  organizations . 
Relevant  to  discussion  of  applying  land-grant  model  to  cities. 

23.29  Richards,  John  R.,  et.  al.      "Continuing  Education  Programs  in 

California  Higher  Education  —  Delineation  of  Functions, 
Coordinating,  Finance."     California  State  Coordinating 
Cotincil  for  Higher  Education,   I963.     ED  015  713 

Delineates  functions  for  junior  colleges,  state  colleges, 
the  University  of   California. 

23 .30  Sharon,  .^iel  T .     College  Credit  for  Off -Campus  Study.     Report  8. 

T'ashington,  D.C.s     ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Higher  Education, 
March  1971,   l8pp.     ED  0li8  520 

23.31  Valley,  John  R.      "/ui  Inventory  of  External  Degree  Programs  and 

Proposals,"     Princeton,  New  Jersey:     Educational  Testing 
Service,   1971,  33pp. 

23.32  Waters,   Elzberrj'-,   Jr.      "Application  of  Demand  Analysis  in 

Marketing  Continuing  Education."    Washington,  D.C.:     George 
IJashington  University,   I969.     ED  028  U03 

Written  and  graphic  analysis  of  question  of  increasing 
budget  and  tuition  for  off -campus  degree  programs,   emphas- 
izing elasticitj'-  of  demand,  contribution  to  profit,  break- 
even, and  multiple  demand  functions.     Basis  was  laid  for 
ejctending  model  to  other  of  f -campus  activities . 
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23.33    '.Jebster,  Thomas  G.,   et.  al.,  eds .     Continuing  Education;     Agent 
of  Chan£,e.     Proceedin^^  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Continuing  Education  in  .lental  Health.     Ifashington,  D.C.: 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,   1971.     H)  057  3U5 

Conference  centered  on  role  of  continuing  education  in 
promoting  mental  health  in  a  changing  society. 

Cross-references:     2.11;,  35»l8*  35*26 

2i;.     Title  I,  Higher  Education  Act,   1965 

2li.l    Battistelli,  V.  P.  and  J.  R.  Minn  is .      "Evaluation  and  Review 
of  Title  I,  HEA  1965,  Florida,   1966-70."    Tallahassee, 
August  1970,   52pp.     ED  0U5  932 

2U.2    Bradley,  N.  E.  and  P.  R.  Martin.     "The  Identification  of 
Community  Needs  in  Tennessee:     Statet-ride  Report  on  a 
Community  Service  and  Continuing  Education  Program." 
Knoxville:     University  of  Tennessee,  State  Agency  for  Title 
I,  i'ky  1967.     ED  018  i;67 

Suggests  seme  types  of  college  level  programs  to  assist  in 
devebping  ccmmvinication  among  public  officials,  comiinity 
leaders,  and  higher  education  personnel. 

2I4.3     Donaldson,  John  'J.  and  Lionel  0.  Pellegrin.      "A  State  Plan  for 
Commvinity  Service  and  Continuing  Education  Programs  under 
Title  I  of  Higher  Education  Act  1965 j  Submitted  bj-  Louisiana." 
Louisiana  State  Commission  on  Extension  and  Cczitinuing 
Education,  June  1967.     ED  017  883 

21; .li    Florida  State  Department  of  Education.     The  1966  Annual  Plan  aiid 
Program  of  the  State  of  Florida  for  Title  I,  the  Higher 
Education  ilct  of  1965.     Tallahassee,   1966.     ED  02U  552 

2li.5    National  Advisory  Council  on  Extension  and  Continuing  Education. 

First  ''mnual  Report.     House  Doc.  No.   90-110.     Washington,  D.C; 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,   1967. 

Reports  Council  actions  during  first  year  of  Title  I  HEA. 
1965  activity. 

•«-2l;.6    .     Second  Annual  Report.     House  Doc.  No.  90-329. 

Washington,  D.C:     U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,   1968, 
U2pp. 

Reports  on  programs  and  priorities  of  second  y^ar  Title  I 
activities  and  revier-zs  other  FederaHj'  supported  extensicn 
and  continuing  education  programs.     Appendix  B  presents 
system  of  classifying  urban  problems. 
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2i|.7  .  Third  Annual  Report.  House  Doc.  No.  91-161. 

yashington,  D.C.s  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1969, 
28pp.  ED  031  687 

21;. 8  .  Fourth  Annual  Report.  House  Doc.  Wo.  91-U07. 

T-Jashington,  D.G.;  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1970, 
3$pp. 

Defends  accanplishments  of  Title  I  program  1966-1970. 

Calls  on  Administration  or  Congress  to  restore  appropriation. 

2l|.9 •  Fifth  Annual  Report.  House  Doc.  No.  92-163. 

Washington,  D.C.s  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1971, 
65pp. 

Reports  on  status  of  Council  review  of  Federal  programs, 
FY  1970  Title  I  program.  Appends  report  by  Conmunity 
Service  and  Continuing  Education  Branch,  U.S.O.E.,  state 
administration,  policies  and  procedures,  problems  and 
priorities,  finances,  and  evaluation  of  program. 

21;. 10  .  Si:>rbh  Annual  Report.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.  S. 

Government  Printing  Office,  1972,  112pp. 

Includes  "A  Question  of  Stewardship:  A  Study  of  the  Federal 
Role  in  Higher  Continuing  Education,"  which  examines  issues 
of  coordination,  legislative  base,  grant  administration, 
urban  extension,  student  financial  aid,  and  independent  study 
plus  specific  programs  and  program  areas. 

21;. 11  Worth  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education.  Worth  Carolina  State 
Plan  for  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
FY  1970.  Raleigh;  The  Authors,  1969,  22;pp. 

21;. 12  .  Worth  Carolina  State  Plan  for  Title  I  of  the  Higher 

Education  Act  of  1965.  FY  1971.  Raleigh:  The  Authors, 
1970,  27pp.  plus  Appendices ). 

2l;.13 .  "Report  of  Worth  Carolina  's  Community  Service  and 

Continuing  Education  Programs  under  Title  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  1966-1972."  Raleigh:  The  Authors, 
1972. 

2l;.lii  Oliver,  Leonard  P.  Title  I  of  the  HEA  of  1965;  Its  Promise  and 
Performance.  Unpublished  Doctoral  Dissertation.  University 
of  Chicago,  July  1970,  30pp.  ED  Ol;2  110 

Discusses  the  origins  of  HEA,  evaluates  its  status. 
Special  problems  in  funding,  advising,  and  administration. 

2l;.l5  Simpson,  Bert  K.  Anal7,'sis  of  the  Understanding,  Acceptance,  and 
Implementation  of  the  Purposes  of  Title  I  hM  1965.  Un- 
published Ph.D.  Thesis.  San  Diego:  U.S.  International 
University,  June  1970,  177pp.  ED  OUU  609 
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21;.  16    University  of  South  Carolina.     Cannmnity  Service  and  Continuing 
Education  Programs  Conducted  by  Institutions   of  Higher 
Education  in  South  Carolina.     Progress  Report.     Columbia: 
The  Authors,  aay  1571,   103pp.     ED  050  327 

2ii.l7  Sprackling,  llarvin  S.  A  Final  Report  of  the  Triple  Two  Project, 
A  Project  unaer  Title  I  HEA  of  19fc5.  Kearney  State  College, 
Mebraslca,  I  lay  196?.     ED  019  55U 

To  determine  perceived  needs  in  south  central  Nebraska  for 
pro^^rams  of  community  service  or  continuing  education  and 
to  examine  Title  I  as  it  might  relate  to  then.     Specific 
needs,  most  often  voiced,  which  could  be  developed  under 
Title  I,  were:     police  schools,  training  of  local  governing 
boards,  commxinity  workshop  on  recreation  and  services  to 
youth. 

2ii.l3     State  University  of  New  York  —  Farmingdale.      "Special  Programs 
under  Title  I,  HEA  of  1965."     Farmingdale,  New  York,   1967. 
ED  015  393 

Three  daytime  non-credit  programs  in  education  for  community 
service:     training  for  nurses'  aides,  hard  core  \inemployed 
women,  and  teachers  '  aides . 

2ii.l9    University  of  Tennessee.     Progress  and  Evaluation  Report:     A 

Summary  of  Activities  in  Tennessee  vmder  Title   I  HEA  1965. 
Knoxvi'lle :     August  1967.     ED  012  «53 

2U.20     .     A  Summary  of  Activities  in  Tennessee  under  Title  I 

01  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.     Second  Progress  and 
Evaluation  Report.     Knoxville:     1965.     ED  027  U61 

Historj'-  and  evaluation  of  38  loniversity  extension  programs 
under  Title  I,  FY  1966,   1967,   1968.     Also  reccinnendations 
for  nevj  methods  of  finance,  administration,  and  choosing 
Title  I  programs. 

2U.21    .     A  Summary  of  Activities  in  Tennessee  under  Title  I 

HEjV  1965.     Third  Progress  and  Evaluation  Report.     Knoxville: 
19^9",  lli5pp.    ED  0U7  256 

2U.22     .      "Annual  Amendment  to  Tennessee  State  Plan  Fiscal 

1971:     Title  I  HEA  of  1965-"     Knoxville:     June  1970,   2Upp. 
ED  0U2  103 

2I1.23     .     "Title  I  HEi\  1965:     Annual  .utoendment  to  Tennessee 

State  Plan  Fiscal  1972."     Knoxville:     J\ily  1971,   28pp. 
ED  053  351 
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2U.2U    University  of  Georgia.     Georgia  State  Plan  for  Conuminity  Service 
and  Continuing  Education  for  Fiscal  19bii  under  Title  I  HEA. 
195^  Athens"!     1967.     ED  Olir^32~ 

Georgia  state  agency  sponsored  conferences  to  identify 
problems  and  assign  priorities.     Rank  order  of  broad 
problem  areas :     community  development  and  planning, 
occupational  competence  of  local  government  officials, 
hvrnian  relations  among  organizations  and  socioeconomic 
groups,  self-realization,  family  life. 

2li.25    lielch,  Franklin  TJeldon.     Implementation  of  Title  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  196$  in  Tennessee.     Ph.D.  Thesis.     Florida 
State  University,  Tallahassee?     I957.     ED  028  IjOO 

Case  study  includes  discussion  of  limitations  on  Title  I 
implementation:     University  of  Tennessee  was  named  state 
agency,  fei-T  functions  relegated  to  advisory  coioncils, 
research  emphasis,  lack  of  personnel,  poor  communication, 
and  lack  of  experience.     Significant  correlation  between 
funds  and  planning  with  people  outside  University,  population 
density  and  numbers  of  participants  who  were  urban  pro- 
fessionals and  community  leaders. 

2ii.26    IJest  Virginia  State  Agency  for  Community  Service  and  Continuing 
Education  Programs .     Title  I,  Hi^jier  Education  Act  of  1965, 
Community  Service  and  Continuing  Educations  Annual  Report 
for  Fiscal  1963.     Morgantotm,  West  Virginia:     1968. 
ED  03f^ 

2I1.27    XThipple,  James  B.     "Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965? 
Evaluation  of  the  Present  Program;     Reconmendations  for  the 
Future."     1970.     ED  O36  682 

aiows  weaknesses   in  evaluation  procedures  and  new  approaches . 
Author  feels  evaluation  of  Title  I  impossible  due  to  lack  of 
direction,  leadership,  or  system.     Recanmends  —  "create 
viable  system,   establish  active  leadership." 

Cross-references:     6.12,  16. 17,  22.6,  22.10,  23.9,  26.18,  26.19,  27. 2U, 
31.17 


25.     Adult  and  Community  Education 

25.1    Association  of  University  Evening  Colleges.     Radical  Changes  in 
Higher  Adult  Education.     Norman,  Oklahoma:     The  Authors, 
1971,  129pp.     m  050  5k7 

Proceedings  of  annual  meeting  AUEC.     Considers  external 
degree  as  radical  change,  their  forms,  and  changing  patterns 
in  university  organizations  as  they  affect  evening  college. 
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25.2  Blair,  George  E.     "An  Urban  Education  First  Principle:     Ccnnnunity 

Education  Centers."     Albany:     Mev;  York  State  Educaticaa  Depart- 
ment, Office  of  Urban  Education,   1968.     ED  039  293 

Recommends  urban  education  centers  to  provide  supplementary 
educational  programs  for  those  beyond  school  age. 

25.3  Burch,  Glen.     "Challenge  to  the  University:     An  Inquiry  into  the 

University's  Responsibility  for  Adult  Education."     Notes  and 
Essays  on  Education  for  Adults,  35 •     Brookline,  >iassachusetts  : 
CSLEA,   1961.     ED  028  liO? 

Trends  in  continuing  education.     ^Tiat  should  be  role  of 
"community  of  scholars:     in  society?    Trends:     cooperation 
and  coordination.     Proposal  for  four -dimensional  education 
system:     elementary,   secondary,  higher,  continuing. 

25.1;     Caplan,  Eleanor  K.     "Options  for  Evaluation  of  Adult  Education: 
Research  of  Subjective  Judgjnent."    Minneapolis,  Minnesota: 
Adult  Education  Research  Conference,  1970.     ED  O36  768 

Examines  different  views  of  evaluation  held  by  funding 
agencies  and  institution  personnel.     Recanmends  compr anise 
based  on  common  goal:     effective  program. 

25.5  Carey,  James  T.     Forms  and  forces  in  University  Adult   Education. 

Brookline,  Massachusetts:     Center  for  the  Study  of  Liberal 
Education  for  Adults,  I96I,   226pp.     ED  0U7  286 

Forces  which  favor  or  impede  the  growth  of  adult  education 
in  American  higher  education. 

25.6  Carpenter,  ^'illiam  L.  and  Sudarshan  Kapoor.     "Graduate  Research 

in  Adult  Education  and  Related  Fields    (1950-1966)." 
Tallahassee:     Florida  State  University,   19bb.     ED  010  68I 

Briefly  describes  research  reports  and  summarizes  findings. 
Areas  covered  —  "agenc.y  and  program  analysis  and  evaluation, 
program  development  and  planning,  community  development  and 
coTimimity  services,  adult  education  practices,  methods  and 
techniques,  adult  educator,  clientele  analysis,  and  adult 
learning." 

25.7  Center  for  the  Study  of   liberal  Education  for  Adults.     The  College 

and  its  Community;   ^  Conference  on  Purp^^e  .-uid  Direction  in  the 
Education  of  Adults.     CSLE^\  Occasional  Papers,  No.  16. 
Brookline,  Massachusetts:     CSLEA,  1968.     ED  021  20U 

Participants  in   "sister-college  plan"  for  training  adult  ed- 
ucators, sponsored  by  Negro  College  Ccoiraittee  on  Adult  Educat- 
ion:    University  of  Wiscrnsin,  Syracuse  University,  Norfolk 
State  College,  Tuskegee,  and  Opportunities   Industrialisation 
Centers.     Fund  sources:     Title   I,  Adult  Education  Act,  OEO, 
Administration  on  Aging,  Department  of  Commerce.     Adult  educat- 
ion has  to  be  sold  project  by  project.      '"■Je  must  accept  the 
commitment  that  continuing  education  and  retraining  are  pro- 
per functions  of  universities." 
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25.8  Coalition  for  Adult  Education  Organizations.     "Imperatives  for 

Action."    Washington,  D.C.:     The  Authors,  1969.     ED  03I;  156 

Urges  system  of  lifelong  learning.     Sets  out  tasks  for 
Coalition. 

25.9  Daigneault,  George  H.     "The  Changing  University;     A  Report  on 

the  Seventh  Annual  Leadership  Conference."    Brookline, 
Massachusetts:     Center  for  the  Study  of  liberal  Education 
for  Adults,   1959.     ED  031  62$. 

Presents  papers   given  at  conference,  plus  siDnmary  of  dis- 
cussion which  follovred  papers.     Adult  education  activities 
marginal  in  university,  more  public  relations  or  fund  raiser. 
Suggests  ways  to  make  adult  education  increasingly  central 
concern  of  the  university. 

25.10  Desmond,   Thomas  J.     "Proceedings  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 

Association  of  University  Evening  Colleges  on  the  Evening 
College,  University  and  Community  Relations."     Dallas, 
October  1965.     ED  022  113 

Contains  summary  of  discussion  on  problems . 

25.11  Festine,  Armond  Joseph.     A  Study  of  Community  Services   in  the 

Community  Colleges  of  State  University  of  New  "^ork. 
Ed.D.  Thesis.  Syracuse  University,  New  York,  196B. 
ED  021  157 

Assesses  stated  commitment  to  provide  community  service 
programs  in  adult  education.     Studied  correlation  between 
number  of  programs  and  community  size,  age  of  college, 
other  colleges  in  community  offering  programs,  and  means 
of  financing  programs.     Found  most  effort  went  into 
financial  support  of  adult  education,   least  into  canmiinity 
development. 

25.12  Gordon,  Morton.      "Daytime  School  for  Adults,  A  New  Program 

Dimension  at  University  of  California  -  Berkeley." 
Brookline,  Massachusetts:     Center  for  the  Study  of  Liberal 
Education  for  Adults,   196?.     ED  012  i;29 

Discusses  problems  and  distinctive  features  of  daytime 
program  set  up  in  196Ii. 
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25.13     Griffith,  iJilliam  S.      "Adult  Education:     The  Challenge  to  the 
Junior  College."     Address  presented  at  the  Third  Annual 
Illinois  Junior  College  Conference.     P.ockford,   Illinois: 
October  1968.     ED  025  651 

I'Tiile  adult  education  in  junior  colleges  increasing,  pro- 
grajTis  tend  to  be  restricted  to  classrocm  because  of  concept 
of  adult  education  as  inferior  conmunity  service,  paucity 
of  creativity,  poor  reimbursement  programs,   lack  of  co- 
ordination with  other  adult  educators,  and  lack  of  training. 
Proposals:      (l)  distinguish  adult  education  and  comrninity 
service,   (2)  strengthen  other  adult  education  programs  and 
tell  them  what  you're  doing,    (3)  provide  unique  courses, 
(ii)   study  community  problems  and  tailor  courses  to  meet 
them,    (5)  get  administrators  involved. 

25.1ii    Havighurst,  Robert  J.  and  Betty  Orr.     Adult  Education  and  Adtilt 
Needs.     Research  Reports .     Brookline,  Massachiisetts :     CSLEA, 
19S07    ED  027  ii56 

Part  of  Kansas  City  Study  of  Adult  Life.     Studied  role 
performance  and  motivations  of  adults,  why  middle-class 
people  are  attracted  to  adult  education,  and  challenge  to 
adult  education  of  affecting  socially  needed  citizenship. 

25.15  Heppell,  Helen  H.      "Community  Education  Project,  A  Report  to  the 

Rosenburg  Foundation."     San  Diego  City  Schools,  California, 
1966.     ED  Oil  091; 

Reports   on  three-year  community  education  project  in  south- 
east San  Diego.     Most  successful  techniques   involved 
person-to-person  contact,   like  home  calls. 

25.16  Ingham,  Roy  J.     Institutional  Backgrounds  of  Adult  Education; 

Dynamics   of  Change  in  the-  Modern  University.     Notes  and 
Essays   on  Education  for  Adults,   50.     Brookline,  Massachusetts 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Liberal  Education  for  Adults,   1966. 
BD  027  li96 

Conference  papers   on  analyzing  institutional  characteristics, 
sources  of  power,  student  attitudes,   organization,   and 
university  role  in  social  change. 

25.17  Johnson,   Eugene  I.      "The  University,  Adult  Education,  and  Cur 

Society  of  Cities,"  Adult  Leadership,  March  19b6,   290-292. 

25.18  KhOTTles,  >lalcolm  S.      "Higher  Adult  Education  in  the  United 

States:     the  Current  Picture,  Trends,  and  Issues." 
VJashington,   D.C.:     American  Council  on  Education,   1969. 
ED  03I4  11^5 

Analyzes  literature  fron  I96O-I968:     historical  perspective, 
relevant  forces,  trends  in  literature,  issues. 
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25.19  Knox,  Alan  B.     "Critical  Appraisal  of  the  Needs  of  Adults  for 

Educational  Experiences  as  a  Basis  for  Program  Development." 
New  York;     Columbia  Teachers  College,   I967.     ED  022  090 

I'Jhile  social  problem  indicates  need,  individuals  are  better 
unit  of  analysis  in  setting  up  program.  Distinguishes  ways 
of  meeting  needs . 

25.20  McMahon,  Ernest  E.      "Needs  of  People  and  their  Communities  —  and 

the  Adult  Educator.     A  Review  of  the  Literature  of  Weed 
Determination."     New  York:     Syracuse  University,   1970. 
ED  038  551 

Focuses   on  community  development  and  education.     Analyzes 
several  aspects:     how  to  determine  individual  and  community 
needs,  relevance  to  community,  definition  of  need  (rather 
than  interests  or  desires),   evaluation  tools.     Issue  of 
relevance  closely  looked  at.     Annotated  bibliography  presented. 

25.21  Miller,  Harry  L.     'Tarticipation  of  Adults  in  Education,  A  Force 

Field  Analysis."  Brookline,  Massachusetts:  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Liberal  Education  for  Adults,   196?.     ED  Oil  906 

Participation  or  non -participation  motives  seen  as  products 
of  positive  and  negative  forces  which  shape  educational  needs 
and  desires. 

25.22     .     "I\Iew  York  University's  Harlem  Seminars."     Ylevr  York? 

New  York  University  School  of  Continuing  Education,  November  8, 
1967.     ED  Olii  652 

Discussion  groups  tested  the  feasibility  of  extending 
university  informal  adult  education  into  the  poverty  areas 
of  New  York.     Results  suggest  extension  can  serve  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  dominant  culture  and  excluded 
under-class.     Program  must  be  heavily  subsidized. 

25.23  Miller,  Paul  A.     "The  University  and  Adult  Education."     Durham, 

Nei-iT  Hampshire:     New  England  Center  for  Continuing  Education, 
1966.     ED  Oil  618 

Adult  education  at  point  of  collision  in  university  between 
historic  sentiment    (faculty)  and  pressures  of  public  affairs 
(administrators).     Regional  center  in  New  England  could  be- 
come model  laboratory. 

25.2!),    .      "Adult  Conferences  and  Community  Problems ."     College 

Park:     University  of  Maryland,  December  1969,   11pp.     ED  OJ42  07 8 

Challenges  higher  adult  education  to  include  urban  strategies. 
How  far  should  the  university  go? 

25.25     Open  University.     The   Open  University.     Prospectus  1971.     Ualton, 
Bletchley,  Bucks    (England),  November  1969,    82pp.     FD  0U2  i|ll 

Describes   governance,  policy,  and  philosophy  of  institution 
geared  to  adults  engaged  in  full  time  i\rork  for  pay  and  at 
home. 
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25  •26    rJiodes,  Harvey  B.     Retraining  the  Under  educated  ndult;     The 

Developnent  and  Iinplementatian  of  a  Retraining  Program  for 
Undereducated  and  Unemployed  Adults  b;/  a  Cannmnity  College. 
Ed.D.  Thesis.     Berkeley:     1966,   6U0pp.     ED  Cii7  202 

25.27  Smith,  Harold  K.      "A  Plan  for  Developing  a  Program  of  Adult 

Education  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  a  Local  Ccraraunity."     New 
Brunswick,  Nexr  Jersey:     Rutgers  University,   1968.     ED  037  6OO 

Looks  at  data  from  public  school  adult  educatioi  progi-ams 
in  lii2  cities  with  goals  such  as    "civic  responsibilities, 
broader  educational  background,   vocational  canpetence 
training,  increased  econcmic  efficiency,   enriching  the 
quality  of  life,  promote  better  physical  and  mental  health." 

25.28  Southern  Regional  Education  Board.     The  Bnerc-ing  City  and  Higher 

Adult  Education.     Atlanta,   I963 .     ED  023  959 

Higher  adult  education  needs  to  be  concerned  more  with 
values  and  attitudes  than  TrLth  skills  5   liberal  more  than 
vocational.     Need  to  educate  students  about  city  and 
educate  more  of  city  population. 

25.29  Tolley,  Vlilliam  Pearson.      "American  Universities  in  Transition 

and  the  New  Role  of  Adult  Education."  Fourth  Mansbridge 
Memorial  Lecture,  University  of  Leeds,  England,  June  16, 
1966.    ED  019  556 

Greatest  trend  in  universities  today  is  continuing  education. 
Forces  behind  grcvrth:     more  leisure  time,  paperback  revolution, 
preparation  for  retirement,  demand  for  ne\T  skills  for  rapid 
changes  in  business  and  industry.     Library  for  continuing 
education  at  Syracuse  University  indicative  of  rising  concern 
for  special  needs  of  part-time  adult  students .     Expanded 
higher  adult  education  will  lead  to  a  grcvrth  in  university 
presses,  sponsored  research,   international  progra.T^,  and 
concern  for  metropolitan  problems  and  urban  extension. 

25.30  Totten,  Fred  \1 .     The  Power  of  Community  Education.     Midland, 

Michigan:     Pendall  Publishing,   1970. 

25.31  Venn,  Grant,   et.  al.      "A  Comprehensive  Plan  for  Solution  of  the 

Functionally  Illiterate  Problem."  VJashington,  D.C.:     Office 
of  Education,  March  1968.     ED  019  603 

Voluntary  adult  basic  education  program  for  the  educationally 
disadvantaged.     Estimates  that  2.7  million  in  target  pop- 
ulation in  1975,  that  peak  annual  cost  will  be  $235  million, 
that  programs  can  reach  13  million  people  over  20  years. 
Using  single  criterion  of  income  increases,  potential 
annual  benefits  of  program  are  about  h  times  annual  cost. 
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25.32    TJhite,  Thurman  J.     "The  Future  of  .(unerican  Adult  Education." 

Title  I  Nei-TS letter,   12.     Khoxville;     University  of  Tennessee, 
September  7,   196?.     ED  Oil;  625 

Author  predicts  10  future  events  that  will  mark  the  trans- 
formation from  opportunity  to  reality  of  education  for  all 
/imericans  J      (1)  Federal  Government  will  emerge  with  primary 
responsibility  for  adult  education,    (2)  more  institutions 
will  offer  advanced  degrees  in  adult  education,    (3)  by 
1980,   20^  of  adult  population  will  be  engaged  in  at  least 
one  program,    (k)  adults  will  be  paid  to  go  to  school  as  an 
ordinary  practice,   etc. 

Cross-references:     2 .lU,  6.11,  7.10,  II4.I8 


26.     Community  Development 

26.1  Beran,  D.  L.     "Community  Development  in  Colleges  and  Universities 

in  the  United  States . "     1967 .     ED  02  it  860 

Study  of  community  development  curricula  in  Ul  schools:     12 
TTith  curricula,  2k  offered  services!   6  training!  2  under- 
graduate and  graduate!   6  only  graduate!   2  mainly  training. 
Problems;     time,  money  and  staff. 

26.2  Biddle,  William  ¥.  and  Loureide  J.  Biddle.    The  Community 

Development  Process;     The  Rediscovery  of  Local  Initiative. 
I'leiT  Tork;     Holt,  Rinehart,  Uinston,   1965. 

Two  case  studies   of  community  development  process; 
Appalachia  and  northern  industrial  city.     Concepts  defined! 
process  outlined  for  small  groups .     Explores  relation 
between  comm\3nity  developient  and  academic  fields  and 
professions . 

26.3  Buck,  Roy  C.  and  Robert  A.  Rath.     "CommTinity  Development: 

Problems  and  Prospects  of  a  Commonwealth  Conference." 
University  Park,  Pennsylvania:     Pennsylvania  State 
University,   1965 .     ED  032  li65 

Conference  papers  on  needs,  methods,  objectives,  role  and 
resources  of  universities  in  urban  areas  in  relation  to 
caratiunity  development  problems  and  prospects.     Concerns  for 
deficiencies  in  several  areas   —  knctirledge,   leadership, 
government  quality  in  urban  life.     Discusses   land  use, 
urban  design,  econcmic  development,  costs  and  benefits, 
and  cooperation  among  urban  groups  to  improve  leadership. 
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2b. h    Coady,  11.  'A.     itosters  of  their  O.m  Destiny:     Ihe  Story  of  the 
/'jiti^.onish  Movement   of  Adult  Educaticn  thrcufeh  Econcnis 
Cooperation.     1939,   19^0  rev.     ED  027  kit 

Caranunity  organization  carried  out  by  St.   Irancifl  Zavier 
University  through  study  clubs  and  coqseratives .     Rural 
model  ■trith  possible  urban  applications. 

26.5  Connor,  Desmond  M.     "Some  Current  Ccncems   in  Caranunity  Development: 

An  Agenda  for  Research  and  ReviCTr."     Toronto:     Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies   in  Education,   1969.     ED  037  659 

Outlines  several  issues  and  research  needs  . 

26.6  Court,   Mchael.     Ccmmunity  Development  at  the  University  of 

llashington;     A  Case  Study  and  Critique  of  Planning,    I-n- 
plementation,  and  Evaluation  lechniques  1950-69,  vrith" 
Recommendations  for  Future  Procedures  .     'A  .B  .A  .  Thes is  . 
Seattle:     University  of  Uashingtcn,   1970,   127pp.     ED  Oli7  2h2 

26.7  Croll,  John  A.     The  Hannibal  Ccmmunity  Survey;     A  Case  St'jtdy 

in  a  Community  Development  Technique.     Case  Study  No.  1. 
Columbia,  Ilissouri:     Extension  Division,  University  of 
Missouri  -  Columbia,   1969,  31pp. 

26.8     .     A  Three-County  Planning  Program.     Case  Study  No.  2. 

Columbia,  Ilissouri:     E>:tension  Division,  University  of 
Missouri  -  Columbia,  1971,  37pp. 

•«-26.9     Franklin,  Richard.      "Toward  the  Style  of  the  Caranunity  Change 
Educator."     Paper  presented  at  the  National  Seminar  on 
Adult  Education  Research.     Tormto,  February  1969.     ED  025  721 

Five  different  styles:  (l)  instructor,  (2)  paterfamilias, 
(3)  advocate,    (h)  servitor,    (5)   community  change  educator. 

•M-26.10     Haygood,  Kenneth.      "The  University  and  Community  Education." 
Notes  and  Essays  on  Education  for  Adults,  3t).     Brockline, 
Massachusetts:     CSLEA,   1962.     ED  028  3^6 

Defines,  describes,  discusses  problems  university  programs 
in  ccmm\mity,   especially  those  related  to  ccmmunity  developinent 
(community  service,   reform,   relations,   organization). 
Categorizes  institutional  objectives:     education,  service, 
institutional  developnent. 

26.11     Hill,  Daniel.      "A  Study  of  CcmmTinity  Resource  Development  and 
Ccmmunity  Service  Program  Coordination  between  Cooperative 
Extension  and  Ccmmunity  Colleges  in  New  York."     Columbia, 
Missouri:     Missouri  University,  1970,  86pp.     ED  Oh3  805 

Defines  areas  where  coordination  might  occiir.  No  evidence 
of  overlap  in  program  content,  but  did  overlap  on  subxirban 
middle  income  clientele. 
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26.12  Hughes  J  Robert  G.     Leadership  in  Coirrniunity  Development.     Ft. 

Collins,  Colorado:     Colorado  State  University,  M.Ed.  Thesis, 
1968.    ED  023  9h7 

Survey  of  client  leaders  about  their  expectations  concerning 
extension  approaches  to  solving  problems   —  individual  group, 
kej'-  person.     Results   indicated  community  leaders  did  not 
expect   "service"  as  much  as  Extension  people  thought  but 
wanted  what  is  termed   "group  and  key  person  orientation." 

26.13  Littrell,  Donald  W.     The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Community  Develop- 

ment; A  Guide  for  Practitioners.  Columbia,  Missouri: 
Extension  Division,  University  of  Missouri  -  Columbia, 
no  date,   liOpp. 

26. ll;     Michigan  State  University.      "Community  Resource  Development? 

Proceedings  of  National  Extension  Workshop."     East  Lansing: 
1966.     ED  031  616 

Training  workshop  to  develop  comprehensive  framework  and 
tools  for  community  resource  development. 

26.15  National  Training  Laboratories .     Annual  Laboratories  in 

Community  Leadership  Training  1966.     Reading  Book. 
IJashingt'on,  D.C.:     The  Authors,   196b.     ED  Oil  101 

Applies  elements  of  laboratory  training  to  needs  and  role 
demands   of  community  change  agents. 

26.16  Phifer,  Brj'-an  and  Fred  List.     Community  Development;     A  New 

Dimension  of  Extension.     Columbia,  Missouri:     Extension 
Division,  University  of  Missouri  -  Columbia,   1970,  31pp. 

26.17  Piimock,  Theodore  James.      "Human  Resources  Development  —  an 

Snerging  Role  for  Black  Professionals  in  Higher  Education." 
Paper  presented  at  the  First  National  Congress   of  Black 
Professionals   in  Higher  Education,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Texas,  April  1972.     ED  O6I  UOU 

Expanding  role  of  university  adult  and  continuing  education. 
Provision  of  social  skills  for  citizens  in  changing  society. 
Need  also  to  look  at  broader  questions. 

*26.l8     Pulver,  Glen  C.  and  others.     The  Role  of  the  University  in 

Community  Development.     Washington,  D.C.:     Adult  Education 
Association,   1969.     ED  029  588 

Papers  presented  at  Mid-Continent  Conference  on  title  theme. 
Pulver 's  paper  used  Milwaukee  as  example  of  urban  complexity 
and  noted  need  for  university  to  have  a  number  of   "specialists 
committed  to  developing  trust  betx-jeen  its  programs  and  services 
and  those  it  wants  to  reach."     Noted  need  for  university  to 
examine  itself  critically. 
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26.19  Senecal,  Robert  and  Harry  Smith.     Nevr  Dimensions   in  Ccmr.unity 

Development «     I-Iinneapolis ,  Minnesota:     Hational  University 
Extension  Association,   196b.     ED  010  68O 

Report  from  conference  on  role  of  university  extension  in 
community  development.     Discusses  adult  education  as  it 
relates  to  implementation  of  community  development  proposals 
under  Title  I  of  Higher  Education  Act,   1965.     Describes 
community  involvement  and  relations  projects  at  University 
of  Oklahoma,  Michigan  State  University,  ^'est  Virginia 
University,  Southern  Illinois  University,  University  of 
Wisconsin.     Suggests  prospects  and  directions  of  university 
based  community  developnent  programs. 

26.20  Shiner,  Patricia,  et.  al.      "Community  Development  in  Urban  Areas: 

A  Siunmary  of  Pertinent  Journal  Articles  and  Book  Chapters." 
Columbia,  Missouri:     Missouri  University,  1969.     ED  03li  135 

Citations  and  abstracts  of  78  pieces  —  both  developing  and 
developed  nations   included.     Topics:     participation,  policies, 
community  structure,  theories  of  planned  change,  roles 
descriptions  of  urban  programs . 

26.21  Weaver,  John  C.      "The  University  and  Canmunity  Development." 

Washington,  D.C.:     National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  land  Grant  Colleges,  November  1970,   19pp.     ED  0U7  598 

Speech  outlining  dangers  of  university  involvement  in 
community  service:     identifying  decision-makers  in  public 
sector,  hostility  among  groups,  dec is  ion -making,  dis- 
couraging vrhat  seem  to  be  unw^ise  moves  on  the  part  of  the 
community  and  encouraging  the  implementation  of  the  decisions 
reached  as  a  result  of  university  research. 

26.22  Vlhitford,  James  R.      "Toward  a  More  Restricted  Definiticai  of 

Community  Development."     I969.     ED  039  UI6 

Calls  for  clear  recognition  of  community  development  workers' 
techniques  and  limitations.     Ccmmunity  development  —  process 
which  worker  helps  bring  about.     Must  becane  interdisciplinary 
approach  in  both  implementation  and  theoretical  formulation. 

Cross-references:     6.3I,   7.2,  7.11,  8.6,  8.7,  12.1,  12.2,  16.2,  16.17, 
16.18,  16.20,  25.20. 

27.     Community  Services 

27.1     Axford,  Roger  W.     College -Community  Consultation.     Dekalb, 
Illinois:     Enlightenment  Press,   1967.     ED  012  871; 

Document  is  outgrcurth  of  conference  on:     the  role  the  college 
can  play  in  working  with  the  community  of  which  it  is  a  part; 
the  effective  use  of  faculty  as  consultants  on  industrial 
development,  population  exjjansion,  housing;   guidelines  for 
the  organization  and  operation  of  local  citizen  advisory 
committees. 
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27.2  Burney,  Leroy  E.  "The  University  and  Ccmmunity  Health  Services," 

American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  March  1966. 

27.3  Compton,  J.  Lin,  et.  al.  "Some  Trends  in  Comminity  Service 

Programs  in  Community  Colleges  in  the  U.S.  A  Quantitative 
Assessment  and  Some  Qualitative  Views."  1970,  53pp. 
ED  01^3  322 

27.il  Department  of  Commerce.  Higher  Education  Aid  for  jtmority 

Business.  A  Directory  of  Assistance  Available  to  Minorities 
by  Selected  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business.  Washington,  D.C.: 
April  1970,  112pp.  ED  Oi;7  625 

27.5  DeWitt,  Laurence,  B.,  et.  al.  "The  Potential  Role  of  the  School 

as  a  Site  for  Integrating  Social  Services."  Syracuse,  New 
York;  Syracuse  University  Research  Corporation,  March  1972, 
62pp.  plus  appendices). 

Appendices  on  "Ccmmunity  College  and  Community  Services"  and 
"University  Centers  for  Community  Education  Development." 

27.6  Distasio,  Patrick  J.  and  Barry  Greenberg.  "Community  Services; 

A  Center  for  Community  Development."  Washington,  D.C.: 
Merican  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  1969.  ED  032  0$3 

Review  and  evaluation  of  concept  of  a  center.  Objectives 
of  center;   "determine  adequacy  of  existing  programs, 
involve  more  people  in  existing  programs,  make  institutional 
changes  only  after  trial  run  of  experimental  programs, 
improve  feedback  to  insure  relevancy,  develop  organizational 
structure  and  administrative  procedure  and  workshops." 
Review  of  2  programs  plus  description  of  additional  programs. 

27.7  Donnelly,  Brian.  Quinsigamond  Commtmity  College  Community 

Educational  Services  Center.  Worcester,  Massachusetts; 
Quinsigamond  Commvinity  College,  September  1969,  36pp. 
ED  058  870 

Discusses  effort  to  establish  Center,  funded  by  Title  I 
HEA,  1965,  to  offer  special  education  services  to  minority 
and  loij-incone  groups  in  local  area. 

27.8  Farmer,  Martha  L.,  ed.  Counseling  Services  for  Adults  in  Higher 

Education.  Metuchen,  Nexir  Jersey;  Scarecrox^  Press,  1971, 
172pp.  ED  053  365 

27.9  Goldman,  Leroy  Hov;ard.  "Cultural  Affairs:  A  Vital  Phase  of 

Community  Services."  1969.  ED  035  393 

Successful  cultural  programs  will  improve  public  relations 
£ind  promote  ccmmunity  support  for  college. 
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27.10     Goodrich,  AndrCTr  L.     A  Survey  of  Selected  Ccrnnunity  Services 
Programs  for  the  Disadvantafeed  at  Inner -City  Coranunity 
Colleges  .     Ph.D.  Dissertation,   1965,   160pp.     EL  0U6  3t^ 

*27.11    Gove,  Samuel  K.  and  Elizabeth  K.  Ster-rart,   eds .     The  University 
and  the  iJTierginfe  Federalism;     A  Conference  on  Improving 
University  Contributions  to  State  Governments.     Summary, 
Eack^roimd  Papers,  and  Speeches.     Urbana,   Illinois: 
University  of   Illinois,  The  Institute  of  Government  and 
Public  Affairs,  July  1972. 

27.12  Institute  of  Urban  Studies.     Giiide  to  University  of  Texas  System 

Resources  for  State  and  Local  Goverrjicnt.     Arlington,  Texas : 
The  Authors,  University  of  Texas  at  Arlington,  April  1970, 
67pp. 

27.13  lOiotek,  Dale  H.     "Community  Services . "    Minneapolis:     University 

of  itlnnesota.  Department  of  Student  Unions,   1969.     ED  039  872 

Checklist  of  carmmnity  services  program  and  administration 
and  supervision  procedures   offered  as  guide  for  those  who 
wish  to  establish  or  improve  their  cnm  programs .     Suggests 
hoi7  colleges  can  utilize  their  facilities  with  community, 
involve  community,  faculty,  students   in  planning  and 
developing  programs,  establish  goals,  coordinate  and  adminis- 
trate college  and  commimity  activities. 

27.1ii     Kopel,  Bemice  H.     Home  Economists  forking  with  Lov7-Inccme 

Families  and  Implications  for  College  Food  and  i'utriticn 
Curriculuiiu     Ed.D.  Dissertation,  July  1970,   ll;7pp.     ED  Qh3  763 

27.15  Larsen,  Howard  B.  and  Henry  M.  Reitan.     "Planning  Coraraunity 

Services."     Seattle:     University  of  Uaslaington,  Center  for 
Development  of  Community  College  Education,  August  1971, 
81pp.     ED  057  773 

Lists  four  steps   in  planning  process:     define  instituticnal 
goals,   involve  community,  develop  programs,   identify  internal 
and  external  information  sources . 

27.16  LoT-fe,  Gilbert  A.,  Jr.     "Hoirard  University  Students  and  the 

Community  Service  Project."     Journal  of  Negro  Education, 
36: U,  Fall  1967.     ED  015  399 

Five-year  project  in  second  precinct  of  Washington,  D.C., 
I96I-66,  to  mobilize  and  assist  churches  in  area,  siirvey 
needs  of  residents  and  help  them  solve  problems,  contribute 
to  family  development,   initiate  programs  for  self-^ielp, 
develop  model  for  other  communities,  provide  training 
facility  for  students . 
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27.17  McKee,  James.     "University  Resources  and  Human  Pelations 

Committees."     East  Lansing:     Michigan  State  University, 
1967.     ED  036  2U8 

Discusses  use  of  university  resources  to  improve  relations 
among  community  groups   --  primary  resource,  education,  to 
open  new  lines  of  communication  and  to  bring  together 
concerned  people.     Communication  increases  changes  of 
finding  solutions .     Significant  and  difficult  role  of 
university  —  critic  and  redefiner. 

27.18  Myran,  Gunder  A,     "Community  Services:     An  Energing  Challenge 

for  the  Community  College."    Washingt  oi,  D.C.s     American 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges,   1969.     HD  032  051 

Defines  community  service  aspects:      "(l)  permeation, 
sensitivity,  and  caranitment  to  community  problems  and 
potential  in  college 5    (2)  penetration,   integration  of 
college  in  community j    (3)    education."     Suggests  move 
away  from  semester  credit  and  single  base  campus  and 
formal  admission  requirements. 

27.19 .     "Commxinity  Services  in  the  Community  College." 

Washington,  D.C.:     American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
1969.     ED  037  202 

Reviews  concepts,  definitions,  problems,   issues  and 
challenges.     Author  feels    "community  services  aspect 
affects  most  clearly  the  socioeconomic  structure  of  the 
community."     Services  should  affect  groups  not  normally 
reached  by  conventional  college  programs .     New  organizational 
approaches  required  which  can  affect  the  traditional  approaches 
of  the  entire  college, 

27.20  Revlein,  Pauline,  et.  al.      "Home  Econamists  in  Community  Programs." 

Washington,   D.C.:     American  Heme  Economists  Association, 
1969,  79pp.     ED  0li9  li09 

27.21  Shaw,  Nathan  C.  and  J.  Kenneth  Cummiskey.      "Community  Involve- 

ment:    A  Leadership  Responsibility  for  Ccxnmunity  Services. 
Working  Papers,  #5*     Mobilizing  College  and  Community 
Resources."    Washington,  D.C.:     American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges,   1970.     W  O38  117 

Recommends  colleges  and  local  leaders  share  increasing 
responsibility  for  providing  community  services.     People 
would  support  college  more,  and  more  resources  brought  to 
bear  on  problems  through  sharing  of  both  college  and  com- 
munity facilities.     Information  on  available  resources  and 
services  plus  personnel  exchanges  could  be  provided  by  a 
community  services  center. 

27.22  Shaw,  Nathan  C.     Community  Services  Forum,   Vol.  1,  No.  1-6. 

Washington,   D.C.:     American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
1969.     ED  032  03U 

Discusses  administration,   organization,   responsibility,   informa- 
tion exchange.  National  Cctincil  on  Comnunity  Services, 
California  programs,  training. 
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27.23     Stanton,  Charles  M.     "Caranunity  Service  and  the  Need  for  a  Human 
Resources  Center."    Beverly,  I-lassachusetts:     North  Shore 
Community  College,  September  1970,   21pp.     ED  0U6  378 

Discusses  incorporating  corantmity  service  experience  into 
the  academic  program  of  the  ccnmxinity  college  through  a 
human  resources  center. 

27. 2U    ^.T^ipple,  James  B.     "Community  Service  and  Centinuing  Edxxcatioo: 
Literature  P.evievr."    Nev;  York:     Syracuse  University,   1970. 
ED  038  550 

Reviei'TS   literature  in  EPIC  (Jlearingho\ise  on  Title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965:     relationship  between  cammnity 
service  and  continuing  education,  resp'^nsibility  for  cannunity 
service,   essential  ingredients  for  an  effective  statewide 
system  of  commtmity  service  and  continuing  education,  trends 
and  stagnant  areas  for  universities. 

Cross-references;     6.1|3,  6.k9,  7.35*  7.U6,  7."i.9. 


P.^T  V:     PLAMBTG  ACTIVE  IMSTITUTIOMS 
28.     Educational  Planning 

28.1  Adams,  Don,   ed.     Educational  Plarjiing.     Sjrracuse:     Syracuse 

University  Press,   19(^h,  152pp. 

Collection  of  papers  giving  international  overvie^-r  of 
theory  and  practice. 

28.2  'Inderson,  A.     The  Social  Context  of  Educational  Planning. 

Paris:     I. I.E. P. 

28.3  Armitage,  Peter,  CjTil  Smith,  and  Paul  Alper.     Decision  Models 

for  Educational  Planning.     London:     Allen  Lane,  The  Penguin 
Press,  1969,   12Lipp. 

Treats  subjects  of  deciding  on  numbers  '^f  places  in  higher 
education,   impact  of  raising  school-leaving  age,  predicting 
demand  for  and  suppl;^'-  of  teachers.     Criticizes   "onlooker" 
approach  to  forecasting  in  planning.     Offers  alternative 
method  of  rational  plan  formulation. 

28 .li    Beeby,  C.  E.     Planning  and  the  Educational  Administrator. 
Fundamentals  of  Educational  Planning  Series  No.  k- 
New  York:     U1\IIPUB,   1967.     ED  030  l82 

National  educational  planning  has  many  aspects,   five  of 
which  are  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  admin- 
istrator:     (1)   long  run  national  plarnint,,    (2)  preparing, 
adopting,  executing  plan,    (3)  political  sensitivity,   (U) 
safeguarding  rights  of  children  ^d.th  respect  to  social 
needs,    (5)  system  capacity  to  implement  plan. 
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28.5  Bliss  J  Sam  W.     "The  Extent  and  Utilization  of  Management  Information 

Systems  and  Planning  Programming  Budgeting  Systems  in  State 
Educational  Agencies."  Denver;  Improving  State  Leadership 
in  Education,  April  1971,  26pp. 

28.6  Bolton,  Dale  L.,  ed.     The  Use  of  Simulation  in  Educational 

Administration.     Columbus,   Ohio:     Charles  E.  Merrill,   1971. 

■«-28.7    Boi^rles,  Samuel.     Planning  Educational  Systems  for  Economic 

Development.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1969. 

28.8  Brooks,  Fuichard  D.     "Comprehensive  Planning  in  State  Educational 

Agencies.     A  Rationale  and  Discussion  of  the  Planning  Function 

and  Structure  within  State  Education  Agencies."    Madison: 

T'.'isconsin  State  Department  of  Public   Instruction,   1968. 
ED  031  Ol|2 

Basic  principles  and  guidelines  for  educational  planning] 
capacity  for  planning)  need  for  comprehensive  planning, 
planning  process. 

28.9  Caldirrell,  Michael  S.     "Input  Evaluation  and  Educational  Planning." 

Columbus,   Ohio:     OSU  Evaluation  Center,   1968.     ED  025  Ok3 

Education  programs  may  be  seen  as  inputs  to  process  resulting 
in  desired  change.     Eight  criteria:     legality,   congruence, 
legitimacy,   ccmpatibility,  balance  practicability,  cost- 
effectiveness  . 

28.10  Carpenter,  Margaret  B.  and  Sue  A.  Haggart.     "Cost-Effectiveness 

Analysis  for  Educational  Planning."     Santa  Monica,  California: 
RAITO  Corporation,   1970.     ED  O38  87O 

28.11  Clough,  D.  J.  and  W.  P.  McReynolds .      "State  Transition  Model  of 

an  Educational  System  Incorporating  a  Constraint  Theory  of 
Supply  and  Demand,"     Ontario  Journal  of  Educational  Research, 
Vol.  9,   1966. 

28.12  Cook,  Desmond  L.     "The  Impact  of  Systems  Analysis  on  Education," 

Columbus,  Ohio:     OSU  Educational  Research  Management  Center, 

1968.    m  02I1  ikS 

28.13  Eastmond,  Jefferson  N.      "The  Process  of  Education  Planning: 

PROJECT  DESIGN:     Interagency  Planning  for  Urban  Educational 
Needs,  r,-31."     California:     Fesno  City  Unified  School 
District,  1968.     ED  O38  769 

Steps:     assess  needs,  identify  priorities,  link  immediate 
problems  to  be  solved  to  long-range  plan. 
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2 8. Ill     Educational  Testing  Service.     State  Educaticnal  Assessment 
Programs.     Princeton:     The  Authors,   1971.     ED  056  102 

Assessment  activities  in  $0  states  analyzed:     goal-setting, 
PPBS,  staterride  testing,  centralized  control.     Problem  areas: 
coordination,  financial  incentives,  sensitive  data,   goal 
confusion  and  conflict. 

*28.15    Fox,   Karl  A.,  ed.     Economic  Analysis  for  Educational  PlarJiingt 
Resource  Allocation  in  Konnarket  Systems .     Baltimore: 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,   1972,  376pp. 

28.16  Fresno  City  Unified  School  District.     Surnnar:;-;     PROJECT  DESIGN. 

Educational  Master  Flan,  Fresno  1969.     Volumes  A,  h,   C. 
California :     1959^      (T)     ED  03«  775,    (B)     ED  039  776, 
(C)  ED  038  777 

Volume  A  summarizes  activities   of  two-year  planning  project. 
Volume  B  describes  seven  major  factors  identified  in  project 
as  crucial  to  educational  planning.     Volume  C  summarizes 
present  and  future  educaticnal  needs  of  community,  recomends 
activities  to  meet  these  needs . 

28.17  Garuge,  Anandal'.P.     A  Functional  Anal^-^is  of  Educational  Adminis- 

tration in  Relation  to  Educational  Planning.     Paris:      I.I.E.P., 

1969.  ED  057  U20 

Study  of  the  effect  of  interpersonal  relations  on  educational 
planning,  of  types  of  organization  and  planning,  and  of  their 
impact  on  plan  formulation  and  implementation. 

28.18  Cuba,  Egon  G.  and  Daniel  L.  Stuff lebeam.     Evaluation;     The  Process 

of  Stimulating,  Aiding,  and  Abetting  Insightful  Action. 
Blocmington,   Indiana:     Reading  Program,  School  of  Education, 

1970.  ED  055  733 

Problems   in  evaluation:     definition  of  setting,  design, 
criteria.     Proposals  to  solve  problems  of  definition  and 
design.     Topics   include:     decision  settings,   evaluation 
strategies,  structure  of  design   (information  collection, 
organization  analysis,  reporting)  criteria  for  juc^g 
evaluations    (validity,  reliability,  significance,  scope, 
efficiency.)     CIPP. 

28.19  Harman,  \J .  G.      "Three  Approaches  to  Educaticnal  Resource 

Allocation."     Ontario:     University  of  Toronto,   Institute 
for  the  Quantitative  Analysis  of  Social  and  Econcmic 
Policy,   1968.     ED  OUO  U91 

Main  approaches  to  educational  planning  are  social  donand, 
manpovjer  forecasting,  cost-benefit. 

28.20  Jennings,  Pobert  E,     "Alternative  Poles  and  Interagency  F elation- 

ships   of  State  Education  Agencies   in  Comprehensive  Statewide 
Planning."     Denver:     Improving  State  Leadership  in  Education, 
May  1971,  37pp. 
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28.21  Johns,  Foe  L.,  et.  al.     Dimensions  of  Educational  Need. 

Gainesville,  Florida:     National  Educational  Finance  Project, 

1969.  ED  036  007 

Different  authors  look  at  specific  aspects  and  levels  of 
educational  need:     school  financing,  problem  of  educational 
need,  early  childhood,  basic  elementary  and  secondary 
education,   exceptional  children,   culturally  deprived 
vocational  education,  community  junior  college  education, 
adult  and  continuing  education. 

28.22  Kaufman,  Roger  A.  and  Richard  J.  Harsh.     "Determining  Educational 

Needs:     An  Overview."     San  Dimass     Planned  Leadership  for 
Evaluative  Department  of  Goals  of  Education,  1969 .     ED  039  63I 

Three  preliminary  models  for  assessing  needs  presented. 
Analyzes  steps  agency  can  use  to  identify  and  define  criteria 
for  relevant  educational  goals  to  base  a  program  en. 

28.23  Khezevich,  S.J.     "Systems  Analysis  and  its  Relationship  to 

Educational  Planning."    Banff,  Alberta;     Western  Canada 
Administrators,   I969.     ED  O36  895 

Views  systems  orientated  administrator  as  change  agent, 
innovative  strategist. 

28.2li     Kraft,  Richard  H.P.,  ed.     Strategies  of  Educational  Planning. 
Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Conference  on  the  Economics  of 
Education.     Tallahassee:     Florida  State  University, 
Educational  Systems  Developnent  Center,   19^9 .     ED  027  6l5 

Eight  papers:     effect  of  environment  on  performance,  evaluation 
and  budgeting,  PPBS,  manpower  and  vocational  education 
planning,   economics  of  project  planning,  facilities  planning, 
demand  analysis. 

28.25  LeVasseur,  Paul  M.     "A  Study  of  Inter-relationships  beti-xeen 

Education,  Ifenpower  and  Economy."     Paris:     OECD,   1967. 
ED  021  310 

Discusses  GJ^.M.E.   (Global  Accounts  for  Manpower  and 
Education)   Educational  Planning  Model:      (l)  structural 
relations  within  and  among  three  systems,    (2)  approximation 
of  actual  planning  process.     Examines  plannir.g  decisions 
for  consistency!   iterations  to  arrive  at  consistent, 
balanced  plan. 

28.26  Maclecd,  Betty,   ed.     Demography  and  Educational  Planning. 

Toronto:     Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education, 

1970,  27lipp.     ED  Oli6  135 

28.27  Mansergh,  Gerald  G.     "Systems  Approaches  to  the  Management  of 

Public  Education."     Michigan;     Metropolitan  Detroit  Bureau 
of  School  Studies,  Inc.,  1969.     ED  031  788 

Oriented  to  public  school  planning. 
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change  in  formal  and  informal  organizations  and  groups. 
Discusses  role  of  change  agents,    "theories  and  findings  on 
organizations  as  client  systems,  strategies  and  tactics  of 
change,  problem  of  detennining  and  analyzing  goals." 
Assesses  state  of  art  of  planning  change.     Indicates  problems. 

30.22  Jung,  Charles  C,   et .  al.      "An  Orientation  and  Strategj'  for 

Working  on  Problems  of  Change  in  School  Systems."    Washington, 
B.C.:     National  Training  Labs,   1967.     ED  012  513 

Focuses  upon  the  internal  functioning  of  the  public  school 
system.     Higher  education  is  mentioned  in  terms  of:      (1)  inter- 
university  collaboration  and  (2)  university  team  relationships 
with  selected  school  systems   in  its  region.     Approach  night 
be  adaptable  to  planning  change  in  higher  education. 
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30.23     Kessel,   Vicki  and  Cscar  Mink.      "The  Application  of  Open  Systems 
Theory  and  Organization  Development  to  Higher  Education:     A 
Position."     Durham,  North  Carolina:     National  Laboratory  for 
Higher  Education,  June  1971,   76pp.     ED  053  701 

Accents  need  for  university  to  be  adaptable  to  changing  world. 

30. 21;     Ladd,  D[^^ight  R.     Change  in  Educational  Policy:     Self -Studies  in 
Selected  Colleges  and  Universities.     New  York:     McGraw-Hill, 
1970. 

30.25  Lake,  Dale  G.,  ed.     Cooperative  Project  for  Educational  Development . 

Final  Report.     Ann  Arbor:     Michigan  University,   1965.     ED  021  338 

Discusses  problems  of  planned  change  and  "organizational  self- 
renewal."     Case  studies   include  development  of  inter -university 
consortium  conducting  study. 

30.26  Leithwood,  K.  A.  and  H.  H.  Russell.     "Planned  Educational  Change: 

Developing  an  Operational  Model."     Paper  presented  at 
American  Educational  Research  Association  Annual  Meeting, 
Chicago,  April  1972.     FD  060  567 

Seven  consecutive  stages  in  educational  change:      (1)  agree 
to  start,    (2)  establish  organization,    (3)   select  problems 
and  goals,   (k)  study  available  remedies,    (5)   trial  balloons, 
(6)  decide  to  adopt,  adapt,   or  reject,    (7)  try  in  field. 
One  or  more  of  change  elements  needed  for  passing  to  next 
stage:      (l)  change  climate,    (2)  interaction  between 
theoretician  and  actor,    (3)   evaluation  roles,    (k)  strategies 
for  developing  program,    (5)   cooperation  between  schools, 
(6)  netxiTorks  for  communication,    (7)  teachers  take  responsi- 
bility,  etc . 

30.27  Hargulies,  Neirton  and  Anthony  P.  Raia.     Organizational  Development; 

Values,  Process,  and  Technology.     New  York:     McGraxir-Hill, 
1972.     ED  057  3^ 

State-of-the-art. 

30.28  ifeyhei;'!,   Lewis  B.     Innovation  in  Collegiate  Instruction;     Strategies 

for  Change.     Atlanta;     Southern  Regional  Education  Board,   1967. 

m  022  U15 

Emphasizes  changing  teaching  methods  but  also  discusses 
wajrs  to  get  changes  accepted:     (1)  faculty  vjorkshops  and 
orientation  sessions,    (2)  manipulation  of  reward  sj'stems, 
(3)   involvement  of  influential  faculty  in  change  process. 
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30.29  Merriman,  Hor/ard  0.     "Evaluation  of  Planned  Educational  Change 

at  the  Local  Education  Agency  Level."     Columbus,  Chios     Ohio 
State  University  Evaluation  Center,   1967.     ED  025  0U2 

Presents  CIPP  model  (context,   input,  process,  product)  of 
evaluating  nevr  educational  programs  as  a  way  to  look  at 
innovations  and  a  means  of  decisionHuaking.     Model  includes 
ways  to  organize  information,  to  pick  out  program  def ijciencies , 
and  an  outline  of  evaluation  criteria. 

30.30  Ililes,  MatthetjB.      "The  Development  of  Innovative  Climates  in 

Educational  Organizations."     Menlo  Park,  California: 
Stanford  Research  Institute,   Educational  Policy  Research 
Center,  I969.     ED  030  971 

Seven  functions  for  planning  educational  improvement. 
Management  of  change  and  suggestions  for  pronoting 
innovation. 

30.31  Miller,  Donald  R.     Planned  Change  in  Education.     Burlingame, 

California :     Operation  PEP,  1965.     ED  022  250 

Discusses  dimensions  of  planned  change,  involvement  of 
administrators  and  leaders  and  teachers,    "model  for  time- 
involvement  dimensions  for  innovations   in  educational 
practice." 

30.32  Miller,  Richard  I.     "Directions  and  Processes  of  Educational 

Change  in  Higher  Education."     Lexington,   Kentucky:     University 
of  Kentucky,  1968.     ED  03I  996 

Indicates  that  direction  of  higher  education  may  be  toward 
improvement  of  instruction  and  learning  through  more  effect- 
ive management  and  organization.     Notes  current  trends. 
Presents  C.  P.     Snov;'s  vievrs  on  process  of  change  and  those 
of  other  authors   on  what  innovation  should  be,  hew  it  should 
take  place,  and  characteristics   of  real  innovators. 

30.33  Morphet,   Edgar  L.  and  Charles   0.  F.yan,   eds .     Designing  Bducaticn 

for  the  Future  No.  3  Planning  and  Effecting  Needed  Changes 
in  Education.     Ne>r  York:     Citation  Press,   1967.     ED  022  57U 

Dnphasis  on  primary  and  secondary  education,  but  chapters 
on  planning,  strategies,  procedures,  parer  structures, 
political  problems,  and  state  planning  are  relevant. 

30.3li    Ness,  Frederick  T/.     "Academic  Change  and  Counter -Change." 

Oakland,  California:     T'estern  College  Association,  March 
1970,   l0.pp.     ED  0U6  359 
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30.35  The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education.     Emerging 

Strategies  and  Structures  for  Educational  Change. 
Proceedings  of  the  Anniversary  Invitational  Conference, 
Toronto,  1966.     ED  030  178 

Conference  discussed  how  to  develop  and  implement  plan  for 
educational  chant:,e.     Noted  trends,  rational  strategies, 
research  and  development,  Ehglish  curriculum  reform,  social 
sciences  and  educational  planning. 

30.36  Palola,  E.  G.  and  William  Padgett.     Planning  for  Self-Renex-ral! 

A  Mew  Approach  to  Planned  Organizational  Change.    Berlceley: 
University  of  Caliiornia,   Institute  of  Government  Studies, 
April  1971,   126pp.     ED  050  70ii 

Study  of  planning  and  change  at  80  colleges  and  universities. 

30.37  Schultz,  James  and  Philip  l/instead.     "The  Educational  Development 

Officers     A  Catalyst  for  Change  in  Higher  Education." 
Durham,  North  Carolina:     Naticnal  Laboratory  for  Higher 
Education,  June  1971,  67pp.     ED  052  766 

Netfj  type  of  college  administrator  who  brings  about  con- 
structive change  —  a  planned  change  specialist. 

30.38  Siber,  S.  D.  and  P.  F.  Lazarsfeld.     Reforming  the  University; 

The  Hole  of  the  Research  Center.     New  Yorks     Columbia 
University,   1971,   195pp.     ED  0U7  170 

Croes-ref erences  5     2.6,   2.lU,   2.18,   2.22,   2.23,   2.28,   2.35,  2.36,   2.39, 
2.i^2,  2.U3,   2.hh>  2.i;7,  2.53,  2.56,  2.65,  2.83,  2.8)^,  2.97, 
3.19,  ii.6,  6.1,  6.6,  7.6,  7.19,  7.33,  7.3U,  7.1i8,  8.1,  8.5, 
II4.17,  111. 19,  16.13,  23.16,  23.33,  25.1,  25.9,  35.2,  35.10, 
35.20,  35.27. 


31.     Inter-Institutional  Coordination 

31.1  Association  for  Higher  Education.      "Coordination  and  Development 

in  Higher  Education.     14a j or  Addresses  at  the  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Association  for  Higher  Education."     Seattle, 
December  2-3,   1966.     ED  021  52U 

Focuses  on  vol\mtary  and  formal  modes  of  institutional 
coordination,     '''arren  Deem  vievra  policy  goals  as    "moving 
targets."     Logan  ^^ils on  emphasizes  that  higher  education 
so  important  to  conmonwealth  that  statei^ide  coordination 
needed . 

31.2  Boyer,  R.  A.  and  G.  B.  Beard.     "Inter-Institutional  Cooperative 

Program  for  College  and  Public  School  Teachers  of  Dis- 
advantaged Youth.     Final  Report."    University  of  Mississippi, 
August  1970,   52pp.     H)  0U5  60li 
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31.2  Brisbane,  Robert  H.  "A  Working.  Conference  on  Cooperative 

Programs  among  Universities  and  Predoninantly  Negro  Colleges." 
Tfashington,  L.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1565. 
ED  O3I1  016 

riscusses  increasing  program  effectiveness. 

31. h  Central  Naugatuck  Valley,  Region  Education  Center  —  Organizing 
Body.  Higher  Education  Center:  The  Potential  for  Sharing 
Facilities  among  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  in 
Connecticut .  Hartford,  Connecticut:  The  Authors,  June  1963, 
ED  029  556 

31.5  Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies.  "To  Shape  a 

i'letropolis .  The  Prospectus  1969-1972."  Washington,  D.C., 
1969.  ED  028  752 

Plan  for  inter -university  urban  observatory  and  educational 
affairs  programs  in  Washington,  D.C.  Canter  to  coordinate 
programs  and  develop  strategies  for  Vfashington. 

31.6  College  Center  of  the  Finger  Lakes.  Interinstitutional  Cooperative 

Arrangements  in  Higher  Education  in  New  York  State. 
Corning,  Ker;  York:  197oT  ED  05U  718 

Chapter  1:  developing  arrangements,  need  for  and  problaas  of 
cooperation3  Chapter  2:  regional  arrangements  in  New  Yorkj 
Chapter  3:  effect  of  co-op  arrangements  on  financing, 
manpov;er  development,  higher  education  opportunity,  teacher 
education,  junior  colleges,  libraries j  Chapter  Ii:  need  to 
extend . 

31.7  Donovan,  George  F.,  ed.  College  and  University  Ihterinstituticnal 

Cooperation.  Washington,  D.C:  The  Catholic  University  01 
America,  1965. 

Proceedings  of  June  1961i  conference.  Advantages  and 
obstacles . 

31.8  Gould,  Samuel  B.  "An  Age  of  Academic  Cooperation."  address 

delivered  to  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  November  13,  1967.  ED  OI8  005 

Defines  the  major  issues  of  higher  education  in  a  multi- 
campus  university  setting. 
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31.9    Grupe,  Fritz  H,     "ToTTard  Realism  in  Initiating  Collegiate 

Cooperative  Centers ."     Chicago;     Loyola  University,   1970. 
ED  039  838 

Presents  many  of  the  problems  faced  by  those  attempting 
formalized  cooperation:     orientation  toirard  home  institution, 
■unreal  expectations,  sla-j  starts,  unwillingness  or  inability 
of  members  to  draw  or  share  plans,  no  automatic  financial 
support.     Consortiums  should  recognize  limitations,   seek 
institutional  change,  revitalization  and  administrative 
efficiency. 

31.10  Hoxrard,  Laxn:'ence  C.     "Inter-Institutional  Cooperation  in  Higher 

Education."     Milwaukee;     University  of '^ Wisconsin,    Institute 
for  HuTaan  Relations,   1967.     ED  03ii  1;82 

Considers  inter-institutional  cooperation  (IC)  as 
strengthening  tool  for  developing  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

31.11  Paltridge,  James  Gilbert.     Conflict  and  Coordination  in  Higher 

Education.     Berkeley,  California;     University  of  California 
Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education, 
1968.     ED  022  klh 

Case  study  of  I'isconsin  Coordinating  Committee  for  Higher 
Education:     factors  making  for  effective  coordination  between 
public  higher  education  and  outside  world  (public  and 
government).     Tentative  conclusions:      (l)  coordination  more 
effective  in  conflict  situations  in  public  has  voting 
majority,    (2)  also  if  its  staff  independent  of  state  and 
university  agencies,    (3)  authority  structure  in  statutory 
coordination  can  serve  to  protect  rather  than  threaten 
university  autonomy,   (I4)   effective  coordination  fostered  by 
clear,   enforceable,  changeable  definitions  of  group  roles 
and  functions. 

*31.12     .     "Urban  Higher  Education  Consortia."    Berkeley: 

Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education, 
1971.     ED  057  7ii7 

Eight  cases.     Common  problems .    IJeaknesses.     Remedies. 
Community  participation . 

*31.13     Patterson,  Ler-ris  D.     "Consortia  in  American  Higher  Education." 
IJashington,  D.C.:     ERIC,  Hovomber  1970,   23pp.     ED  Ol;3  8OO 

Discusses  rationale  behind  consortia  and  seme  of  the 
practical  problems.     Annotated  bibliography  of  52 
references  on  the  topic . 
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31.11i     San  Francisco  Consortium.     "The  San  irancisco  Conscrti\an:     An 

Bducatioml  Association  for  Urban  Affairs.     Progress  Report." 
California:     The  Authors,   I969.     H)  036  276 

Consortium  formed  to  effectively  use  five  universities' 
resources  on  the  problems  of  the  urban  environment,  also 
through  coordination,  exchange  and  joint  ventures  to 
improve  research  and  service  programs  of  participating 
institutions.     Describes  some  of  Consortium's  services  and 
programs  to  community.     Goal:     establish  multi-purpose  urban 
educational  center. 

31.1$     SRF3 .     "Expanding  Opportunities;      Cfeise  Studies  of  Inter- 
institutional  Cooperation,  1969."    Atlanta:     The  Authors, 
1969.     ID  030  ii02 

Five  cases  of  cooperation  between  formerly  black  and  trhite 
organizations  shctjing  feasibility  and  worth  of  such  programs. 

31.16  SWTY.     "Inventory  of  Selected  Interinstitutional  Cooperative 

Arrangements  as  of  January  1971.     Sharing  Academic  Resources." 
Albany:     Central  Staff  Office  of  Institutional  Research, 
1971.     ED  05ii  750 

Nineteen  kinds  of  arrangements  vihich  extend  academic 
resources  of  institution  classified. 

31.17  University  Extension.     Role  of  Uisconsin  Institutions   of  Higher 

Education  in  Area  Resource  Planning  and  Developnent.     Ccn- 
sortium  Project.     Title  1,  HEl  196$.     Madison:     vjisccnsin 
University,   1965.     ED  029  509 

Examines  role  of  higher  education  in  solving  ccmmunity 
problems,   explores  existing  structures,  and  plans  ways  for 
Consortivun  to  assist  universities. 

Cross-references:     23.11,  23.25,  23.29,  35 •U6. 

32.     Stateiride  Systems 

32.1  Abrahams,  Louise.     State  Planning  for  Higher  Education. 

Uashington,  D.C.:     The  Academy  for  Educational  Development, 
1969. 

32.2  Aldrich,  Daniel  G.,  Jr.      "Maintaining  Institutional  Indentity 

and  Autonomy  in  Coordinated  Systems."     Boulder:     1-^estem 
Interstate  Canmission  for  Higlier  Education,  1966.     H)  026  9U3 

Institutional  independence  ia  influenced  by  external 
constraints  and  internal  attitudes  and  behaviors.     California 
constraints  ccne  from  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education  and 
the  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education,  also  government 
and  accrediting  agencies  and  professional  groups.     Sources  of 
aut enemy  are  students,  faculty,  and  staff,  not  the  admin- 
istration. 
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32.3  Berdahl,  Robert  0.  "Guidelines  for  Research  on  Statewide  Systems 
of  Higher  Education."  1967.  ED  025  OO6 

Steps  2   (1)  enabling  legislation  and  current  status,  (2) 
historical  development,  (3)  state  politics  and  attitudes  of 
legislature  and  executive  tci'jards  higher  education,  (J4.) 
interrelations  among:  higher  education,  state  government, 
coordinating  board.  Issues:   (l)  allocation  of  resources, 
(2)  budgets,  (3)  planning  programs  and  policies,  (U)  state 
and  Federal  aid,  (5)  horr  does  board  mediate  between  higher 
education  and  government. 

32.1;  Brumbaugh,  Aaron  J.  "State  Hide  Planning  and  Co-ordination  of 
Higher  Education."  Atlanta,  Georgia:  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board,  1963.  ED  010  9$$ 

Argues  for  an  independent  state  agency.  Suggests  approaches 
to  long  range  planning  and  coordination  of  higher  education 
in  southern  states  and  three  general  types  of  organizations: 
(1)  single  coordinating-governing  boards,  (2)  liasion  co- 
ordinating boards,  (3)  voluntary  coordination  with  no 
external  agency  control.  Sets  out  requirements  for  state 
planning  and  coordination  agency. 

32.5  Chambers,  M.  M.  'Boards  Governing  Two  or  Ilore  State  Institutions 

of  Higher  Education."  Illinois  State  University,  February 
1970,  9pp.  ED  051  766 

32.6  Cox,  Lanier  and  Lester  E.  Harrell.  The  Impact  of  Federal  Programs 

on  State  Planning  and  Coordination  of  Higher  Education. 
Atlanta,  Georgia:  Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  I969. 
ED  037  176 

Looks  at  impact  of  Federal  programs  on  state  planning  and 
coordination.  Gives  opinions  of  institutional  presidents 
and  state  officials . 

32.7  Friedman,  Burton  Dean.  State  Government  and  Education; 

Management  in  the  State  Education  Agency.  Chicago:  Public 
Administration  Service,  1971,  106pp. 

32.8  Glennjr,  Lyman  A.  "Institutional  Autonomy  for  I'/hom?"  l^ashington, 

D.C.:  The  /unerican  Association  for  Higher  Education,  1970. 
ED   OitO  67U 

Considers  criteria  for  state  interference.  Notes  inter- 
ference generally  limited  to  major  policy  areas  xri.thout 
much  loss  of  institutional  autonomy. 
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32 .9 .     "Politics  and  Cui^rent  Patterns   in  Coordinating 

Hifjier  Lducation."    Boulder:     Western  Interstate  Camnissicaa 
for  Higher  Education,   I966.     ED  026  91^2 

Presents  three  patterns  ol  statsn'de  coordination:      (1) 
voluntary  council  of  public  vmiversity  presidents  and  board 
members,    (2)  sjji^le  governing-coord inatin,^  board,    (3)  citizen 
board  —  not  direct  administration.     Influences  favoring 
citizen  boards:      (1)   agency  leadership  in  policy  formation, 
(2)   federal  grants  becoming  more  oriented  to  state  than  to 
institution,    (3)  private  institutions  beconing  involved  in 
public  policy-snaking. 

32.10  Glenny,  Lyman  A.,  et.  al.     Coordinating  Higher  Fducation  for  the 

' 70 's  .     ilulticampus  and  Staterride  Guidelines  lor  Practice . 
Berkeley:     University  of  California  Center  for  Research  and 
Developient  in  Higher  Education,   1971,   108pp.     ED  057  752 

Dnphasizes  the  role  of  the  coordinating  board  as  the  intermediary 
between  state  government  and  institutions.     Concentrates  on 
planning,  budget  revievr,  and  program  approval  as  functions 
havin;_  the  most  direct  bearing  on  substantive  developnents 
in  hi^er  education. 

32.11  Gove,  S.  K.     "Staterride  S^/stems  of  Higher  Education  Studies  —  A 

Summary."     Denver:     Educational  Ccsranission  of  the  States, 

22pp.    n)  019  725 

32.12  Leone,   Lucile  P.     State^'fide  Planning  for  Fursing  Education. 

Atlanta:     Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  1967.     ED  015  IU6 

32.13  HcCarrey,  Leon  R.  and  LaT-rrence  B .  Kobler.     The  Importance  of 

Coordination  in  Higher  "Education.     Salt  Lake  City:     Utah 
Coca^diliating  Council  of  Higher  Education,   1968.     ED  02U  II8 

Sujranary  of  status  and  struct\ire  of  coordination  of  higher 
education  in  21  states  as   of  I968. 

32.11;    McKean,  Pioland  N.      "Centralization  and  Higher  Education." 

Los  iingeles :     University  of  California,   1965.     ED  Oil  lli2 

Suggests  costs  and  benefits  of  centralized  authority.     Coupares 
policies  of  tuo  multiversities   (coordinated  state  college 
systems),  tuo  relatively  independent  public  universities  in 
one  state,  and  three  private  institutions  in  one  state,     re- 
sults indicate:     (1)  the  greater  the  degree  of  centralization, 
the  more  constraints  on  loxrer  level  choices;    (2)   greater 
centralization,   lesser  diversitj'  in  policies  and  practices 
affecting  a  given  number  oi   students j    (3)  centralization  may 
cause  neglect  of  relevant  costs  and  gains;    (k)  centralization 
may  yield  less  desirable  vray  of  resolving  conflicts. 
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32 .15  New  York  State  Education  Department .     Mew  York  State  and  Private 

Higher  Education.     Report  of  the  Select  Cominittee  on  the 
Future  of  Private  and  Independent  Higher     Education  in 
Neiir  York  State.     January  1968,   lii^pp.     ED  0^3  281 

Recommends  measures  the  state  can  take  to  preserve  private 
institutions  without  infringing  on  autonomy.     Discusses 
the  role  of  the  Regents  in  statewide  planning  and  coordination, 
and  the  need  for  limited  direct  state  aid  to  private  in- 
stitutions . 

32.16  Palola,  Ernest.     "Academic  Reform,  a  Challenge  for  Statewide 

Planners."    Berkeley:     Center  for  Research  and  Development 
in  Higher  Education,   1970.     ED  Oia  538 

Emphasizes  qualitative  developments  and  flexible  governance 
configurations.     Discusses  strengths  and  xreaknesses  of 
state  planning. 

32.17  Paltridge,  James  Gilbert.      "Organizational  Forms  TTiich 

Characterize  Statew-ide  Coordination  of  Public  Higher 
Education."     Berkeley:     Center  for  Research  and  Development 
in  Higher  Education,   196$.     ED  030  356 

Taxonomy  for  coordinating  mechanisms  in  kl  states  and 
historical  development  of  present  forms. 

32.18  Perkins,  James  A.     Hi^er  Education:     From  Autonomy  to  Systems. 

New  York:     International  Council  for  Educational  Development, 
1972. 

32.19  SPlEB.     "A  Unitary  State  System  of  Higlier  Education:     A  Staff 

Paper,  Institute  for  Higher  Education  Opportunity." 
Atlanta:     1970,   11pp.     ED  0l;2  87O 

32.20     .      "Ite-T  Directions  in  Statewide  Higher  Education 

Planning  and  Coordination."     Atlanta:     Southern  Regional 
Education  Board,   1970,  59pp.     ED  01^6  133 

Conference  proceedings . 

32.21  ■'Jattenbarger,  James  L.  and  Melvyn  Sakaguchi.      "State  Level 

Boards  for  Commimity  Junior  Colleges:     Patterns  of  Control 
and  Coordination."     Gainesville:     University  of  Florida, 
Institute  of  Higher  Education,   1971.     ED  05il  770 

Four  general  categories:      (l)  13  states;     statetride  board  for 
community  colleges,    (2)5  states:     university  board  which 
controls  some  other  institutions  also  controls  community 
colleges,    (3)  111  states:     state  board  of  education  controls 
community  colleges  usually  through  separate  staff,    (k)  U 
states:     board  which  controls  all  higher  education  also 
controls  community  colleges. 
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32.22  Williams,  Jack  K.     "Are  State  Systena  of  Persuasion,  Cooperation, 

Coordination  or  Control  Harmonious  with  an  Antithetical  to 
Institutional  Auton<xny?"    Washington,  D.C.:     American 
Association  for  Higher  Education,   1970.     ED  039  850 

32.23  ITilliams,  Robert  L.     "Legal  Bases  of  Coordinating  Boards  of 

Higher  Education  in  39  States."     Chicago:     Council  of 
State  Governments,  September  1967.     H)  019  726 

Cross-references:     2.77,  2.82,  2.87,  2.90,  2.92,  2.9U,  2.96,  3.13, 
3.23,  3.32,  3.33,  23.11,  23.29,  29.17,  35. U6. 


33.     State  Planning  Documents 
CALIFOmnji 

33.1  California  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education.      "Calif cmia's 

Needs  for  Additional  Centers  of  Public  Higher  Education." 
December  1961|.     ED  017  1U2 

33.2  Coons,  Arthur  G.     A  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education  in  California. 

Sacramento:     California  State  Department  of  Education,   I960. 
ED  Oil  193 

33.3 .     El  Plan  de  Santa  Barbara;  A  Chicano  Plan  for  Higher 

Education.     Santa  Barbara:     La  Causa  Publication,  January 
1971,  15Upp.     ED  Oli7  851i 

COLORADO 

33 .ii     Associaticn  of  State  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  in  Colorado, 

Television  for  Higher  Education  in  Colorado  —  A  Five  Year  Plan. 
July  196U.     m  015  6!|2 

33.5  Colorado  Ccmmission  on  Higher  Education.     Planning  for  the  1970 's; 

Higher  Education  in  Colorado.     Denver:     1971.     ED  O56  670 

Includes  discussion  of  higher  education  in  metropolitan  areas. 

CQMECTICUT 

33.6  Connecticut  Commission  for  Higher  Educaticn.     Four  Task  Forces 

Report  to  the  Connecticut  Commission  for  Higher  Educaticn. 
A  Summary  of  their  Recommendations!     Action  for  the 
Seventies  ♦     Hartford :     December  1970,  16pp.     ED  01+5  332 

Individual  reports   (ED  Oli8  833  through  836)  deal  with  needs, 
function,  scope,  structure,  financing,  and  performance. 

33.7  Connecticut  Commission  for  Higher  Educaticn.     Report  of  Task 

Force  IV  to  the  Connecticut  Ccmnission  for  Hig,her  Education. 
Hartford:     1970,    72pp.     ED  Oi^a  1533 

33.8  Connecticut  Commission  for  Higher  Education.     Report  of  Task 

Force   III  to  the  Connecticut  Corinissicn  for  Higher  Educaticn. 
Hartford:     1970,  Ii9pp.     ED  Oi|8  83I4  
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33.9     Connecticut  Commission  for  Higher  Education.     Report  of  Task 

Force  II  to  the  Connecticut  Conmission  for  Higher  Education* 
Hartford:     1970,  53pp.  "ED  0U«  035 

33.10  Connecticut  Commission  for  Higher  Education.     Report  of  Task 

Force   I  to  the  Connecticut  Commission  for  Higher  Education. 
Hartford;     1970.     ED  0^8  836  ~ 

DELATJARE 

33.11  Brovm,  C.  Harold.      "Demographic  Factors  Associated  with  Higher 

Education  in  Delaware  and  Enrollment  Projections  1966-75." 
Weriark:     Delaware  University,   October  1966.     ED  019  O66 

Two  factors  indicate  need  for  expansion  of  the  state's 
higher  education  opportunities:     birth  rate,  increase  in 
college  age  population. 

HAWAII 

33.12  Hiatt,  Robert  ¥.      "An  Academic  Development  Plan  for  the  University 

of  Hawaii."     Honolulu:     University  of  Hawaii,   196U.     ED  019  826 

ILLUvyOIS 

33.13  Illinois  State  Board  of  Higher  Education.     A  Master  Plan  for  Higher 

Education  in  Illinois;  Phase  11  —  An  Integrated  State  System. 
Springfield,  1971.     ED  056  65U  ~~~ 

Includes  discussion  of  higher  education  and  coram\mity 
services,  social  justice,  urban  poverty. 

INDIANA 

33.11;    Patterson,  D.  Jeanne.     Regional  Demand  for  Post-High  School 
Education.     Bloomingtcn:     Indiana  Advisory  Commission  on 
Academic  Facilities,  I969,   2lUpp.     ED  Oij.3  130 

MICHIGAI^ 

33.15    Michigan  State  Department  of  Education.     State  Plan  for  Higher 

Education  in  Michigan  (Provisional).     Based  upon  the  work  of 
Dr.  Harold  T.  Smith.     Lansing,   1968.     ED  026  8i;6 

Planning  frameirork  for  developing  higher  education  in  Michigan 
starting  with  present  stnicture.     Topics:     needs  for  higher 
education,  implementation,  coordination,  information,   criteria, 
finance. 
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NHT  YORK 

33.16  State  University  of  Nctt  York.     The  Refeents  '  Tentative  Stateiride 

Flan  for  the  Expansion  and  Deyelopnent  of  Higher  Education, 
19bh.     January  1965.     F.D  01?  577 

33.17     .     "I969  Progress  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  on 

the  Regents  '   Statevride  Plan  for  the  Expansion  and  Development 
of  Higher  Education  1968."     Albany:     I969.     ED  039  8UI 

NORTH  CARGLPIA 

33.18  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education.     Planning  for  Higher 

Education  in  North  Carolina.     Raleigh:     196y,   ii97pp. 

33.19    .     Statistical  Abstract  of  Higher  Education  in  North 

Carolina,   1969-70.     Raleigh:     1970,   annual.     ED  OUO  6U5 

33*20    North  Carolina  State  Commission  on  Higher  Education  Facilities. 
Estimate  of  Labor  Iferket  Requirements  in  Fors:s'lh  and 
Mecklenberg  Counties,  1975 »     Raleigh;     The  Authors,   U3pp« 

OHIO 

33*21     Ohio  Board  of  Re^ients.     Ohio  Master  Plan  for  Public  Policy  in 
Hif.her  Education  1971^     Columbus:     i'iarch  1971,   92pp. 
ED  058  «U3 

33.22  Briley,  John  M.     Master  Plan  for  State  Policy  in  Higher  Education. 

Columbus :     Ohio  Board  of  Regents,  June  1966.     ED  Oil;  273 

PE^mSYLVAIvTIA 

33.23  HcCreery,   Otis  C,  et.  al.     A  Master  Plan  for  Higher  BducatiCTi  in 

Pennsylvania.     Harrisburg:     Pennsylvania  State  Board  of 
Education,  January  1957.     ED  013  620 

SOUTH  CAROLEIA 


33 .2U    South  Carolina  Commission  on  Higher  Education.     Goals  for  Higher 
Education  to  I98O.     Volume  I:     Discussion  and  Feccnr.endat icng 
and  Summary.     Columbia:     1972.     ED  059  678 

TEKAS 

33.25     Dyer,  James  S.      "The  Eval\iation  of  Decision-Relevant  Attributes 
of  a  Public  System  of  Higher  Education."     Paper  at  Institute 
of  liana [.encnt  Sciences  Meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  October  1970. 
Also  available  fran  PJU^^D  Corporation,  5Upp.     YD  0U6  08li 

Evaluates  tuo  alternatives  for  expanding  public  higher 
education  in  Texas:      (1)  expansion  of  existing  senior  in- 
stitutions,   (2)  construction  of  nexi  four-year  institutions. 
Results   indicate  first  alternative  is  cheaper  but  fails  to 
encourage  lar-income  individuals  to  enroll. 
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WASHBrGTOH 

33.26  Washington  State  Higher  Education  Facilities  Cciranission.     "Higher 

Education  Enrolment  Projections:     A  Model."     Olympia: 
August  1970,  77pp.     ED  0$1  739 

TJISCONSE^ 

33.27  Kohler,  17 .  J.     A  Provisional  Long  Range  Plan  for  Higher  Education 

in  Wisconsin.  "'';:'isconsin  Coordinating  Committee  for  Higher 
Education,  January  1967 .     ED  Ol5  636 

33.28  ITisconsin  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education.     Planning 

Project  for  the  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education. 
Madison;     1969.     HD  038  110 

Cross-references:     23.13,  23 .lU,  23.15,  23.29,  28.1|9. 

3it.     Planning  Community  Colleges 

3I1.I     Collins,  Robert  IJ.     "Management  by  Objectives:     Advantages, 

Problems,   Implications  for  Community  Colleges."    Unpublished 
seminar  paper,   20pp.     ED  05?  792 

3ii.2     Cruze,  Alvin  M.     "Long  Range  Planning  for  the  North  Carolina 
Community  College  System."     Paper  presented  at  Operations 
Research  Society  of  America,  Naticnal  Meeting,  Detroit, 
October  28-30,  1970,  39pp.    ED  Oi^U  821 

3li.3     Davis,  L.  Mitchell.     "Desirable  Characteristics  of  and  Criteria 

for  Establishing  a  System  of  Community  Colleges  in  Kentucky." 
Frankfort:     Kentucky  State  Department  of  Education,  I966. 
ED  Oil  186 

3li.U     Educational  Facilities  Laboratories,  Inc.     "A  College  in  the  City: 
.^Alternative."     Nexj  York:     1969 .     ED  031  I69 

Study  of  hoi-T  community  college  could  change  Bedford-Stuyvesant: 
educating  people,  providing  parks,  recreation,  cultural 
facilities,  housing.     Designed  to  blend  in.     Open  txfenty-four 
hours  six  days  a  week  for  all  community  people  having  high 
school  certificate  or  passing  test. 

3U.5    Goodfriend,  Harvey  J.,  et.  al.     "Centre  City  Community  College  ~ 
A  Simulation  in  Comprehensive  Planning."    Unpublished, 
June  1969,   25pp.     ED  031  056 

Simulation  to  test  certain  hjrpotheses  and  coraprehensibility 
of  planning  and  effective  methods  of  planning. 
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3I1.6    Hurlburt,  Allan  S.     State  Ilaster  Plans  for  Connmnity  Colle&ee . 
IJashingtcn,  D.C.:     American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
1969.     ED  032  887 

Examines   19  state  plans:     rationale,  planners,  development 
process,  content,  implementation,  needed  research,  purposes, 

3U.7     Johnson,  Byron  Lamar.     Starting  a  Community  Junior  Golle^.e. 

Washington,   D.C.:     .'imerican  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
1961;.     ED  Oil  772 

Lists  steps   in  establishing  a  college.     States  important 
problems  and  suggested  solutions. 

3l;.8     Kansas  Advisory  Committee  on  Junior  Colleges.     "Community  Junior 
Colleges.     A  Report  Relating  to  the  Role,  Function, 
Organization,  Financing,  and  Supervision  of  Junior  Colleges 
on  Proposal  ^2."     Topeka:     I96U.     ED  037  901 

3h'9    Mayhew,  Lewis  B.  and  John  Benyon.      "Community  College  Planning  — 
Concepts,  Guidelines,  and  Issues."     Stanford  University, 
Community  College  Planning  Center,   196k,   UOpp.     ED  015  627 

3l;.10  iledsker,  Leland  L.  and  George  U.  Clark.  "State  Level  Governance 
of  California  Jvinior  Colleges."  Berkeley:  California  State 
Coordinating  Coiincil  for  Higher  Education,  1966.     H)  Oil  3ii7 

3li.ll    North  Carolina  Department  of  Community  Colleges.     Educational 
Guide;     Technical  Institutes,  Community  Colleges .     Raleigh: 
The  Authors,  1970,  157pp. 

3l;.12     .     Planning  for  the  North  Carolina  Conmunity  College 

System .     3  vols.     Raleigh:     State  Board  of  Education,   June  1970. 

3li.l3     North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education.      "Progress  Report  of  the 
Comprehensive  Community  College  System  of  North  Carolinaj 
First  Five  Years,  1963-1968."    Raleigh:     1969.     ED  032  035 

Describes  organization,  function,  scope  of  system.     Covers 
the   "establishment   (or  conversion),  types,  duties  of 
trustees,  staff  organization  and  positions,  financial 
support  and  expenditures  by  category,   ccamnunity  services 
and  programs,  characteristics  of  students  and  others  served." 
Describes  program  content  and  purpose  in  detail. 

3U.IU     Ohio  Board  of  Regents.     "A  Guide  to  Comm\inity  College  Planning  in 
Ohio."     Columbus:     The  Authors,   1965.     ED  019  9$h 

Defines  community  collet,e  district  izhich  appoints  Board  of 
Trustees.     Board  prepares  the  plan. 

3U.I5     Research  Triangle  Institute.     Planning  for  Forsyth  Technical 
Institute:     Plans  for  the  1970-80  Decade'.     Uinstcn -Salem, 
North  Carolina:     Forsyth  Technical  institute.  May  1971, 
Uipp .  plus  appendices , , 
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3li.l6    RcjTilands,  Ellis  M.     Procedures ,  Planning,  Guides^  and  Cost  Data 

for  Community  Colleges .     Albany:     SUM,  Office  of  Architectvire 
and  Facilities,   19M.     ED  021  Ul7 

Discusses  required  procedures  for  capital  construction  programs 
in  community  colleges,  including  (1)  request  initiation,    (2) 
building  requirements,    (3)  preliminary  drawing  approval, 
ik)   lane'  acquisition. 

3li. 17     Trent,  James  U.     "The  Circle  of  Evaluation  in  the  Community  Junior 
College."     Los  Angeles:     UCLA,  November  1970,   22pp.     ED  Oii5  075 

3li. 18     Vaughan,  George  B.     "Some  Philosophical  and  Practical  Concepts 
for  Broadening  the  Base  of  Higher  Education  in  Virginia." 
Los  Angeles:     UCLA,  I^rch  1971,   107pp.     ED  0U9  729 

Record  of  events  leading  to  the  creation  of  statewide  system 
of  publicly  supported  comprehensive  community  colleges  in 
Virginia . 

Cross-references:     23.21,  29.9,  29.66. 

35.     Bibliographies  and  Directories 

35.1    American  Association  of  School  Administrator.      "A  Collection  of 
ERIC  Documents  Resumes  on  Program  Budgeting  and  Cost 
Analysis:     ERIC  Abstract  Series  jf5."    Uashington,  D.C., 
1970.    ED  036  892 

Fifty-one  citations  under  key  terms:     cost  effectiveness, 
program  budgeting,  program  cost. 

35*2     Baldridge,  J.  Victor.     "Organizational  Change  Process:     A 

Bibliography  with  Commentary."     Stanford,  California:     Stanford 
Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Teaching,  1970. 
ED  036  908 

35.3     Case,  C.  Marston  and  Stephen  C.  Clark.     "A  Bibliographic  Guide 
to  Operations  Analysis  of  Education."    Washington,  D.C.; 
National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,   1967.     ED  025  851 

One  h-undred  fifty -five  items:     quantitative,  analytic, 
using  OR  teclmiques . 

35. U     College  of  Education.     The  Community  College.     The  Public  Junior 
College  Movement.     Fifth  Idition.     Gainesville:     University 
of  Florida,  1968.     ED  022  1^67 

Bibliography  of  books,  dociments,  published  and  unpublished 

articles,  microfilms,  and  directories  relating  to  movement 

to  establish  public  ccmmionity  and  junior  colleges    (I92li-1967)  . 
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35.5    Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education, 

"Bibliof^raphy  on  Hi^^er  Education."    Berkeley:     University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,   I967.     ED  018  Oil 

Publications  and  mimoo  reports  based  on,   or  related  to, 
the  research  conducted  at  the  center. 

3$. 6     Chambers,  i'l.  H.     Hjgjier  Education  in  the  Fifty  States.     lanville, 
Illinois:     The  Interstate  Printers  and  Publishers,   Inc., 
1970,  ii52pp. 

35 •?     Christiansen,  Dorothy.     Urban  Universities  and  the  Comunmity; 
A  Bibliography.     Nexj  York;     Center  for  Urban  Education, 
April  I960. 

3^.8    Department  of  HE J.     Education  Directory,   1971-72,  Higher  Education. 
IJashington,   D.C.:     U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,   1972. 

35*9     Diener,  Thomas   J.,  ed.     An  Annotated  Guide  to  Periodical 

Literature;     Higher  Education.     Athens,  Georgia:     Institute 
of  Hifelier  Education,  University  of  Georgia,   1969,  35pp. 

35»10    Dormey,  Loren  \1 ,      "Planned  Change  —  a  Selected  Bibliography." 
University  Council  for  Educational  Administration,   I968. 
ED  020  569 

One  hundred  fifty -four  books,  articles,  monographs 
published  between  1932-68.     Emphasis  on  the  school  as  a 
social  organization  and  the  contribution  of  sociological 
thought  in  affecting  organizational  change.     Schematic 
figures  included. 

35 '11     ERIC  and  /u^JIE.     "Current  Documents  in  Higher  Education:     A 

Bibliography."    ^.-Tashington,  D.C.,   1970,   l6lpp.     ED  OU?  66O 

Listings  from  July  I969  through  June  1970  issues  of 
Research  in  Education. 

35.12     .      "ERIC  Abstracts:      a  Collection  of  ERIC  Document 

Resumes  on  Educational  Planning."     EEIC  Abstracts  Series, 
//ll;,  January  1971,  32pp.     ED  Oko  091 

35*13     Feuer,  Ronald  J.,  comp.      "Annotated  Bibliography  of  Materials  in 
Urban  Higher  Education."    Bloonington,   Indiana:     Center  for 
Urban  Affairs,  Indiana  University,  1969,  5pp,  unpublished. 

35«lli    Fink,   Ira  and  Joan  Cooke,   comp.     Campus /Ccmmunity  Relationships: 
An  >\nnotated  Bibliography.     Exchange  Bibliographj'-  No.  203. 
ilonticello,   Illinois:     Council  of  Planning  Librarians,   1971, 
66pp. 

Divided  into  sections  on  ccmmunity  colleges,  community /campus 
development,   ccmmunity  disturbances,  conraunity  econcnic 
impact,  canmunity/urban  opportunity,  ccmmunity  plans, 
historical  perspective,  housing,  and  urban  renewal.     Non- 
selective, non-ccmpreliensive.     Qnphasizes  California,  physical 
planning,  anl  reacting  to  canmunity. 
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35.15    .     Campus /Comnunity  Relationships  ;     An  Annotated 

Bibliography.     Vol.  2.     JJe^^r  York:     Society  for  College  and 
University  Planning,   April  1972,  92pp. 

Entries  categorized  as  bibliographies,  campus  grovrth, 
transportation,  commercial  services,  community  involvement 
and  programs,  continuing  education,  environs  development 
and  plans,  housing,  research  parks,  urban  responsibilities, 
zoning,   in  addition  to  categories  of  first  bibliography. 

35.16  Fischer,  Cameron,   ed.     "An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Institutional 

Research,  1968-69."     Claremont,  California!     Association  for 
Institutional  Research,  I969.     ED  05U  53ii 

Includes  section  on  goals  and  long-range  planning. 

35.17  Harris,  Evelyn  J.     'Governance  of  the  University:     A  Selected 

Bibliography."    Unpublished,  1971,  37pp.     ED  050  69I 

35.18  Kiemstra,  Roger  P.     "Community  Riucation:      a  Bibliography." 

Lincoln,  Nebraska:     University  of  Nebraska,  Department  of 
Adult  and  Continuing  Education,  1971.     ED  056  281+ 

Eighty-two  items. 

35 '19    Hudson,  Bennett  and  James  L.  I.'attenbarger .      "Collective 

Bargaining  in  Higher  Education:     A  Selected,  Annotated 
Bibliography,"    Gainesville,  Florida:     Institute  of  Higher 
Education,   1972.     ED  O6O  81;9 

35.20  Institute  for  the  Development  of  Educational  Activities.     "A 

Bibliography  on  the  Process   of  Change."     Melbourne,  Florida: 
Information  Services  Division,  I/D/E/A,  I968.     ED  030  618 

Eighty-two  items,  1957-63. 

35.21  International  Institute  for  Educational  Planning.      "Educational 

Planning:     A  Bibliography."    Paris,  France,   1961+.     ED  035  982 

Lists  11  annotated  bibliographies. 

35.22  Isler,  Norman  P.     "Planning  in  Higher  Education.    An  Interpretive 

Bibliography.     Part  Vi     Financial  Aspects  of  Higher  Education 
Planning."    Madison:     University  of  Wisconsin,  ERIC  Clearinghcusf 
on  Educational  Facilities,  November  1969,  19pp.     ED  032  7li7 

Investigates:     financial  planning,  legislative  control, 
allocation  formulae,  unit  cost  approach,  construction 
finance  for  academic  facilities,  land  acquisition,  role  of 
physical  plant. 
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35,23     .     "Planning  in  Higher  Educaticai.     An  Interpretive 

Bibliography.     Part  VI:     The  Ccmnmnity  and  Junior  College." 
Ifedison:     University  of  Wisconsin,   IP.IC  ClearinghoTJse  on 
Educational  Facilities,  November  I969,   6Upp.     ED  032  7U8 

Contains  sections   on:     philosophical  considerations, 
(guidelines  for  planning  physical  plant,  financial  sispects, 
space  requirements,  site,   librarj'-  and  st\idy  facilities, 
ind  ividua  1  cas  es  . 

35.2ii     Kademani,  G.  B.      "Educational  Planning  Prograinming  Budgeting 
Systems,     /ormotated  Bibliography.     Technical  Information 
Program  Series."     Athens,  Georgia;     Georgia  University 
Center  for  Management  Systems,  1971.     ED  OSU  S2k 

Eighty-seven  items. 

35.25     Kelsey,  Roger  R.     ".1/lHE  Bibliography  on  Higher  Education." 
Washington,  D.C.:     AAHE,  March  1971,  ii8pp.     ¥D  05l  733 
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